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TRAIL INTO BASE CAMP 


The trail into the Second Recess climbed up and 
up* and around, and over a succession oi glacial 
moraines; surrounded by innumerable erratics,_shaded 
■j^y forests of lodgepoles and wnltc mountain, pines. 

On the first day's trip in, this last pitch was 
a long and strenuous pull — and Commissary was a 
welcome sight. Then as we became acclimaged, we 
found this trail less of a chore for we knew what 
awaited us just beyond the curtain of trees. 

Although our camp was off the beaten path, it 
was visited by many hikers who turned aside from 
their scheduled journey through the iiono Valley to 
climb the steep trail and partake of our hospitality. 
lie were always glad to see them and many^ stayed to 
enjoy our meals and campfires. Most of ohem have 
written expressing their appreciation and approving 
our Base Camp. 


Photography by James LacBride 
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HORNING IN 


CAMP 


Not until long after breakfast did the first 
rays of sunshine reach our Camp. Until then, the 
Koffee Klatch proved a warm and popular meeting 
place. 

But for the early risers — the climbers, the 
commissary, the Luncheon Ladies and those who help 
prepare breakfast fruit — these always found the 
view of the north wall of Mono Valley repaying. 

Here the avalanche chutes formed by the first 
cycle of glaciers and later eroded in a spectacu¬ 
lar series of sharp pinnacles were highlighted by 
the rising sun and accentuated by the deep western 
shadows. 

The best alpenglows, however, were seen on the 
sculptured walls of Mills Creek. 


Photography by James Hac3ride 

























Dear Base Camper 



Tills is another one of those occasions 
when I find myself speechless-lacking 
words of appreciation for the wonderful 
cooperation received from every single 
member during the full six weeks of Base 
Camp. 


So, from the bottom of my heart, I say 
“Tt 'ANK YOU” a And that goes for all of 
commissary.™ 


And when I say YOU I mean every one of 
you--every individual - who gave of his time 
and effort to make the camp run so smooth¬ 
ly. harmoniously and efficiently. This, 
at times, was irksome, what with the large 
attendance and the spells of bad weather. 
But never did vre hear a single gripe. or 
ob.lection f v, Every appeal was promptly met 
and every duty cheerfully fulfilled. So 
again, a million thanks. 


To a few, I have written personally. 
I had intended to write '-to many more but 
physical limitations prohibited. To,all I. 
would like .to-have written a* little bhbnk- 
you note. t So please- accept this as our 
official arid personal word of appreciation. 


Let 


And now 
me speak 


:cr 


me speak on your behalf, 
you and thank the litnle 


handful of hard workers which made this 
BASE CAMP BOOK possible. The Camp Fire 
Recorders and other contributors have nut 



in long hours since coming home, writing 
up the many details of our activities. The 
artists added their clever little sketches. 
Then there were the girls who meticulously 
typed the plates and the gang who ran the 
machines and assembled the pages night 
after night. So to all of these, let me 
say that every last member in Camp appre¬ 
ciates your unselfish efforts. 

We have attempted to list all the names 
of these contributors and workers either 
in the Table of Contents or on the Mast¬ 
head. Some nar.es will be left off as this 
is being written before the work is com¬ 
pleted. So please pardon the omissions. 
But as you rcset these co-workers, won’t 
you tell them how much you like the book 
and appreciate their contributions. 

Thus far I have avoided mentioning any 
specific individual because to mention one 
would mean mentioning practically everyone 
on the personnel list. But we must make 
two exceptions. 

Jim MacBride not only devoted his vaca¬ 
tion to getting official photographs, col¬ 
lecting yours and printing the best of 
them—he went much further-* Take another 
look at that cover. Yes, it’s an actual 
handmade photograph, Jim. made every one 
of them—working into the wee small hours 
to print them all. Next time you’re in a 
photographic shop ask them what they would 
charge for such an enlargement. 



















The other exception explains hew we 
are abl° to produce such a complete bool: 
wite th. small amount of funds available D 
We would not be able if Fred Smith didn't 
practically underwrite the production. 
Fro ' dees everything but turn over his 
che k b'ok to us. And that isn't all, Ke 
also ti ms ever’ the whole plant of the 
West Coast Carbon & Ribbon Co, # of which 
he ss president« Furthermore he runs the 
product 3 -on” line, manages the running and 
asseabljrg. That's why I say again "Thanks 
to Jsm and Fred, 1 ’ 


Olive 


MY GREATER NEARNESS TO THEE 


Original song written by K, E s (Barney) 
Yerkes, with music composed by Mangey 
Barron. Performed at Campfire# Sunday# 
July 19, 1953. 

I have worshipped Thee down in the valley 
In the church of my choice and my faith# 
But somehow, I ne’er felt Thy presence# 

Or enjoyed all Thy love and Thy Grace. 

Chorus: 

Is it my greater nearness to Thee, 

My greater nearness to Thee, 

That brings me this new peace of mind.. 

Is it my greater nearness to Thee, 

My greater nearness to Thee, 

That makes this day so sublime. 

As now high up in these mountains. 

Midst the beauty and peace of this place, 

T know I have a much greater awareness. 

And in all things I now see Thy face. 


Repeat Chorus* 












































Each year Oliver and his helpers 
get out a book like this, all about j 
Base Campo Not a word about Pre- 
Camp. Pre-Camp is pretty important,. 
Base Campers would think so, if ! 
Pre-Camp did not take place. Here 
j is what happened in 1953. 

!_ by Ruth Lynch 


FRIDAY, July third, at 5 p.m., Peter 
Friedrichsen, Jim Koontz and Ruth Lynch 
arrived at Cunningham Pack Station. After 
dinner with the Cunninghams, we viewed 
some of Mrs. Cunningham’s lovely flower 
slides. About nine o'clock all three tired 
travellers crawled into sleeping bags 
spread among the big pine cones, and slept 
too well to hear the quiet midnight arriv¬ 
al of Oliver Kehrlein, Ned Thompson, Ed 
Toby and Peter Murphy. Oliver's sleeping 
bag had missed his bus, so Oliver spent a 
cold, uncomfortable night in Ned's car. 

SATURDAY, Fourth of July, we all break¬ 
fasted at Mono Hot Springs at the outrag¬ 
eous price of $1.40. Soon after, led by a 
truck loaded with part of $9000 in food 
bmigjght by Ned, one stove, and other equip¬ 
ment (and bales of hay), the two cars 
poked through a cloud of dust which, in 
sunshine, became a complete blind. At 
Vermilion Valley, cars were exchanged for 
horses. Reached Fish Camp and after con¬ 
siderable search for the fording spot 
Oliver leading, with much urging and prod- 
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ding got his horse across the rushing, 
roaring, icy creek. But four of the 
horses could not be gotten even near the 
shore of the creek. Jim lined the horses 
up, each bridle held by the preceding 
rider, and attempted to lead the line 
across. The four again balked, yanking 
their bridles free, nearly dragging the 
riders out of their saddles. 



”I'll just have to lead the horses across/’ 
said Jim and proceeded afoot to lead each 
of the balky four through the hip-high 
water. Peter F., vigorously prodding his 
horse with his metal fishing-rod case, 
got across by himself, as did Jim. Some 
time was lost in searching for the winter- 
dimmed trail, and finally about three 
o’clock the seven reached the beautiful 
meadow which Oliver had previously chosen 























for Commissaryo After an inspection trip 
upstream* Oliver* Ned and Pete F. decided 
on Oliver’s first choice, Horses were tied 
out to graze* individual campsites select¬ 
ed* various consultations and conferences 
held* one stove set up and a delicious 
steak dinner thoroughly enjoyed c After a 
heart and body-warming*companionable camp/ 
fire* talk quiet against the background of 
downstream rapids* cross-stream falls and 
the whisper of wind in the pines, sleep 
came swiftly. 

SUNDAY, July fifth* after Ned got a 
most satisfying breakfast of bacon and eggs 
toast and coffee, he and Oliver road off 
for Vermilion Valley and a return to city 
life* leaving Pete Priedrichsen*Jim Koonyz. 
Peter Murphy* and Ed Toby to set up camp* 
and Ruth Lynch to cook. In the morning* 
Ed and Peter M, dug sumps* in the after¬ 
noon began digging the garbage pit and in 
between times cut firewood. Jim dug the 
eight burlap pits* getting through in 
record time. Pete F. kept an eye on all 
activities, giving help and advice when 
needed*and did multitudinous other things f 
including putting up a burlap. There was 
a hot lunch for diggers and packers; din¬ 
ner was soup* roast' beef (Ned"s instruc¬ 
tions i cook three hours* adding wood to 
the fire every twenty minutes)* browned 
potatos* gravy* peas* Glorietta peaches 
and tea cakes (brought from Los Angeles). 
Prunes were put to soak,a campfire enjoyed 
and tired diggers and cook climbed into 
sleeping bags very soon after the first 
stars appeared. 



MONDAY i 
and Pete M. 
ished the 
bage pit* 
the icebox 
a sse mbled 

iceboxe s 
as usual* 
wood for 
kitchen. 


Ed 

fin- 

gar- 

dug 

pit* 

the 


two 
and, 
cut 
the 

Pe te P. 
put up 
ramidal 
storage 

and started put¬ 
ting the tar¬ 
paulin over the 
kitchen* Jim 
climbing numer- 
trees to fasten the ropes. Jim put up 
First Aid tent* and gathered rocks for 
stove base which Pete F. built, Pete 
also put up the second burlap. Ruth 
anchored a large* strong wire basket in 
the edge of the creek to serve as a tempo¬ 
rary refrigerator and prepared a sausage 
and-eggs breakfast, 
and a baked-ham- and 


and Jim 
the py- 
f o o d 
tent. 


ous 
the 
the 
P 


a cheese-burger lunch 
yam dinner. 


TUESDAY; 
Pete F. and Jim 
were up before 
six to move the 
stove onto its 
new base. Jim 
built the fire 
for warmth; it 
served well for 
a breakfast of 
ham and eggs 
and toast. Pete 




















F. finished the stove base (for three more 
stoves) and started the coffee base. Peter 
M. and Ed made the kitchen work table 
sawed a down log into seven serving stumps 
rolled them to the commissary area and 
finished digging out the trenches for the 
three hot-water tubs. Jim finished put¬ 
ting up the kitchen tarp, took down numer¬ 
ous shelves erected between trees by pre¬ 
vious campers, set up the last of the 
burlap bases, and the last of the burlaps. 
At three o’clock, the two boys got the 
afternoon off, and went rock climbing 700 
feet up the east slope, just above Ruth’s 
camp. 


After a dinner of Dinty Moore stew 
enlivened with chunks of leftover ham, and 
onions, Jim proposed setting logs for a 
bridge across Second Recess Creek. Jim 
rolled up his Levis and waded across the 
creek. The other three tied a rope to a 
down log and threw the rope to Jim who 
pulled it in only to find the log too 
short. It was then decided to use the log 
for a bridge to the island upstream, to 
which Ed and Pete U. towed it. Pete F. 
found and towed another log, and the two 
were laid from mainland to island. 

Meanwhile, Ed delightedly discovered 
an insect-bomb and started a war on the 
multitudinous mosquitos. But when he 
started spraying under the kitchen tarp, 
Ruth sprang to the rescue of "her” food, 
and Ed gave up his bombing. He resorted 
to wholesale murder by slapping the mos¬ 
quitos with rubber gloves while washing 
dishes. Jim built a campfire; Ruth fin¬ 
ished mending the mailbag; Ed and Pete M. 
stripped to the waist and splashed and 
laugned at the creek's edge. At seven. 
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getting into his sleeping bag; Ruth tight¬ 
ened the ropes on her tent and took all 
gear inside; Pete F. at two-thirty, with 
lightning flashing, got into the First Aid 
tent. It did not rain. 

WEDNESDAY: For the second time Ruth 

was first up, built her fire and got break¬ 
fast of sausage and eggs, buttered toast 
and jelly served on hot plates. All four 
men put up the new, nylon campfire tarpau¬ 
lined and Jim shinnying up the trees. Jim 
trimmed branches offa down tree to be used 
as a bridge for the island to far-shore. 
Pete F. worked on coffee and tea set-ups. 
Ruth cleaned the spice cupboards and ar¬ 
ranged their contents alphabetically, herbs 
at one end, pastry flavorings at the other. 
After the beef-hash lunch, fires were 
started under the three hot-water tubs, 
and wood-cutting stimulated by Ed’s "Hey, 
you guys! I needwwood!" Finally all four 
men washed all utensils and dishes, pots, 
pans, 200 trays, 200 pie tins, knives, 
forks, etc., with laughter constantly 
seasoning the groans and "whews." Later 
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Ed walked toward the head of the Recess and 
made an excellent sketch of the hemming 
mountains. Finally, Pete M, and Ed got 
Into shorts and four times walked up and 
down through the Ice-cold creek. What 
for? "Lots of fun. After the first min¬ 
ute, you get so cold you feel nothing—just 
numh1" 

After the canned roast beef dinner,Ruth 
insisted on washing the dishes since Ed 
had been doing just that most of the 
afternoon. The sky cleared and the meadow 
sparkled with the pots, pans, urns and 

buckets. At campfire, there was much 
"guying” and laughter and reminiscence of 
other Pre-Camps and Base Camps. Jim and 
Pete M. and Ed planned to go up Mills 
Creek the next morning "to climb as many 
mountains as we have time--Mills, Abbott, 
Dade, etc.--one or two or three," to leave 
about five, without breakfast. Breakfast 

takes too much time. 

THURSDAY: Jim woke the boys at five. 

Five minutes .later he heard raindrops on 
his tent and told them to go back to 

sleep. Jim started breakfast. After some 
wood cutting, Peter F. went down creek in 
the rain, catching fifteen trout. Pete M. 
played his guitar for awhile, singing 

softly with it; Ed looked through a song- 
book, making remarks, and reading with 
audible joy a 1952 Base Camp Book. Then 
the two boys vanished up-creek. Jim read 
dung and later worked with the packers who 
arrived about eleven. Ed and Pete M„ did 
not mind the rain, but lightning on a peak 
was different, so they were back at noon, 
as was Pete F. With the packers, that 
made nine for lunch. In the afternoon, 
Pete F. and Jim organized the arrangement 


of food in the food-tent. A knapsacking 
Sierra Club member, Chris Koch, was a guest 
at dinner. Campfire conversation was 
largely confined to the three seventeen- 
year olds, with Ed and Chris trying to 
outshout each other. But everyone shouted 
at Chris, making him roll backward off his 
log, when he said, "I can't stand math; 
math is merely a matter of memory." Much 
scorn was expressed for television, "Good 
only for children." Hep-cats are such 
because they have nothing else to do." 
Girls were adversely criticized, rarely 
admired. Photography was discussed at 
length. Finally, Rutn asked, "Why don't 
you just take pictures on your retina?" A 
short silence followed, then "What?" When 
the question was repeated, there was another 
silence, then Pete M., "Because we can't 
show them off, boast with them, make an 
impression on others." 

FRIDAYS A clear cold day and Jim and 
Pete M. and Ed were off before breakfast, 
to climb. A grill had been finally brought 
by the packers, so Pete F. and Ruth had hot 
cakes. Chris appeared about eight, saying, 
"It was so cold I couldn't get up." He 
got off about nine. Pete F, spent the day 
sawing, chopping, getting tools in order. 
Ruth laundered, wrote up the schedule for 
the daily work of Base Campers, made a map 
of the division of the camp area into its 
four 300-yard-wide sections ( single men 
around commissary area; married couples 
next, around the campfire area; families 
next, opposite the island; single women, 
as usual, the outposts) and made a list of 
activities to be undertaken by the wise 
Base Camper as soon after arrival as 
possible: 










1, Check in with receptionist, 
get name tag, map, list of 
Base Campers, 

2, Help self to soup or tea or 
coffee and crackers, 

3, Sign up for a hilly can, 

4, Inquire as to the location of 
appropriate camp area; in it 
choose a campsite and mark it 
with a sign of occupancy. 

5, Find dunnage bag in pile 
dumped by packers, and carry 
it or get some stronger per¬ 
son to carry it to chosen 
campsite. 

6 , Set up camp. 


About three o’clock Ned Thompson walked 
in, apparently tired, but looking pleased 
when he was greeted with loud cheers and 
hurrahs. The climbers got back before 
dinner--the last prepared by Ruth. 

SATURDAY: Morning was clear, but 

clouds soon appeared and it rained hard in 
the afternoon. Ruth up at six, Pete F. at 
six-thirty, Ned at seven, then the three 
climbers — Pete M. wakening Jim C'Jim jumped 
a foot when I turned up the bottom of his 
sleeping bag.") and after several attempts, 
getting Ed up. 



Four carried two logs to complete the 
bridge between island and shore. Ned and 
Pete M. organized their kitchen and its 
materials. Pete F., Jim and Ed hiked up- 
creek a mile and a half, climbed the moun¬ 
tain 1000 feet and there packed sixteen 
burlap bags full of snow. They dragged 
them down to where they could be loaded on 
mules. The three got back and sat around 
looking hungry before Ruth could get the 
cheeseburgers ready. In the afternoon, in 
a heavy rain, Jim, Pete M. and Ed went to 
Fish Camp, cut down two dead trees and made 
a foot-bridge, roping it with all the rope 
to be found. The packers came in and every¬ 
one in camp helped store food in commissary 
and ice-box tents. Two packers took a 
string of mules upstream to pick up the bags 
of snow. In two hours they returned and 
the snow was carried to the ice-box tnnt, 
where Ed, using a maul, packed it around 
the boxes. All through the day, much saw- 
inch, chopping and splitting of wood. 





Everyone joyously hailed the suggestion 
of a pool on the arrival time of the first 
Base Camper, The period between ten and 
one was divided into 15-minute parts, and 
lots were drawn for choices. i\ied got first 
choice, Pete F. last. 


Ned asked for a vote on whether it 
should be fresh chicken or fresh roast beef 
for dinner. Chicken was unanimously chosen. 
One panful was brushed off onto the ground, 
washed in the creek, and re-fried. Every 
scrap as rapturously eaten. 

Wood was wet, campfire hard to start , 
everyone took a hand. When Ruth poked at 
it, Ned said, "If it starts now, I suppose 
you’ll say you started it," and at Ruth’s 
"of course'", the fire startedl Everyone 
was tired. It was agreed that after a 
short final Prevfiaupp campfire, all would 
go off to sleeping bag by eight-thirty. 



SUNDAY: Was sunny early. Ned gave us 

cheese omelet, bacon, cinnamon toast and 
melon for breakfast, Ruth asked for the 
privilege of washing the dishes, thinking 
to remove some of the stain from her hands. 
Some came off, but 
every palm line was 
etched in sepia, and 
the nails shortened 
by many breaks, 
remained black. 

Before breakfast, 

Jim had fires going 
under the three hot- 
water tubs,and after 
breakfast there was 
a great clothes wash¬ 


ing by Jim, jsd and Pete M., followed by 
self-washing. Pete M. photographed the 
other two sitting in tubs, (Should prove 
good evidence for blackmail purposes ! ) 
Pete P. made and distributed signs "Married 
couples here", etc., and sawed and chopped 
and hunted a missing double-bitted axe, 
Jim cleaned up the commissary area and set 
up the serving stumps. Ned and Ruth peeled 
a tub of potatos. Ed announced his ad¬ 
vancement from Pot Walloper to Second 
Assistant Cook, a more dignified title. He 
and Pete M. prepared vegetables and made 
billy cans for prizes to the "first worthy 
adult smokers" to arrive (Ed brought no 
cigarettes and was disappointed with his 
pipe.) While Ned made a 20-gallon pot of 
soup from a great hunk of soupmeat which 
arrived Saturday, he continued to organize 
his kitchen and discovered various treas¬ 
ures to be presented as prizes to early 
Base Campers, All was in readiness: soup, 
hot water, coffee, teaballs, milk, sugar 
and crackers. Trail watching grew tense. 
At 12:40, lots were again drawn and ten- 
minute periods from one to two chosen. A 
sense of well-being, of a job done, filled 
the Pre-Campers, Not for many weeks would 
the site be again so quiet, so given over 
to the roar of the rapids, the swixh of 
the $alls, the whisper of the pines. 

At 12:50 the packers rode in with news 
that the Base Campers were near. At one 
o’clock Peter F. won the pool with the 
arrival of a knapsacked lad—Tal Fletcher. 
In sight behind him, followed a man and a 
girl. At 1:08 came that veteran Pre-Camper, 
Base Camper, and Post-Camper—Frank Bailey. 


Base Camp was on 























INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


The supplying of well balanced meals, properly 
cooked and in LARGS quantities are some of the out¬ 
standing features of Base Camp — to say nothing of 
the fine quality and well selected variety of our 
food. 

#1 - Upper left: 

Pot-wholoping becomes a tough problem when 
the pudding refuses to sever connections from the 
baking pan — so Ed Toby gets help for the job. 

#2 - Upper right: 

Dean Curtis — the man who made Base Camp fa¬ 
mous by his unsurpassable menus. Then not Base 
Camping, Dean makes a living manufacturing soap and 
its accessories, and managing the Chateau Ballroom 
yes Dean is an expert dancer. Base Campers will 
also recognize his assistant Paul Barron who has 
cooked for us many times — he’s a building con¬ 
tractor by regular profession. 

#3 - Lower left: 

Ned Thompson, our other invaluable Chef, — 
must have lost the Cook's Bonnet contributed by 
SUNSET for his prize-winning receipe. Here he is 
sampling the hot water tubs, which are kept hot 
throughout the day. Ned is Principal for a High 
School during the winter. 

#4 - Lower right: 

A picture that needs no introduction* Every 
Base Camper heads thata way at least twice a day. 
Every knap-sacker has wild dreams about it at the 
end of each weary day, when away from Camp. 





























71 Jordan Ave., S.F. 
October 9, 1953 


Report to Directors and Outing Committee: 

Again we start with our annual decla¬ 
ration that the Base Camp was a success. 
One phase of this success was summarized 
by one Base Camper but similarly expressed 
by numerous others, when he said: 

’’Base Camp is just too d- popular. 

Too many people1 Something’s got to be 
done to cut down on the numbers.” 

Evidently that is a problem which we’ll 
have to solve for 1954. 

There were 576 in attendance—an in¬ 
crease of 57$ over last year. 

We feel that the increase was not due 
to a desire on the part of the members for 
a ’’cheap vacation” as evidenced by: 

1. The unselfish and wholehearted co- 
operation of everyone in the camp 
chores and activities. 

2. Base Campers tend to repeat year 
after year with an increasing in¬ 
terest in our conservation programs. 

3. The Camp was not the main attrac¬ 
tion. A large percentage was in¬ 
terested in seeing and enjoying all 


of the scenic spots in the area, as 
can be seen by the following com¬ 
parative statistics: 


Participants 
Participated in 
organized trips 
Climbed peaks 
Overnight hikes 
Visited glaciers 
Attended Natural 
Science Sessions 


Among the educ 
projects undertaken were: 


1. A survey of the glaciation 
Mono Creek Watershed. 


’53 

’52 

’51 

’50 

576 

367 

317 

226 

1666 

1216 

1723 

957 

554 

442 

135 

233 

466 

92 

39 


27 


76 

65 

319 

296 

273 

256 

ional 

and 

scientific 


of the 


2. A study of vulcanism on the Volcanic 
Knob Plateau. 

3. Peter Raven collected 594 species 
of plants for the California Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences —a new record—the 
previous high was 529. 

4. 56 birds were recorded—also a new 
high. 

. A collection of the rocks of the 
area was made and identified by the 
U. S. G. S. 


5 



















Among the guests entertained were; 
the district and area rangers from the 
Forest Service, several parties studying 
the area, and passing members of the Club. 

We were able to handle the large num¬ 
bers participating in the various hikes 
and climbs by dividing them into small 
parties with, a leader in charge of each 
group--on some hikes we had as many as 5 
leaders. Our leaders included: Ed Breit- 
wieser, W T m. Dorris, Art Elliot, Wm. Evans 
Peter Friedrichsen, Sam French, 0. Hazel- 
tine, 0.-Kehrlein^-• James Koontz, Howard 
Koster, Peter Murphy, Peter Raven, A1 
Schmitz, Ed. Toby, Hans Ostward, Hervey 
Voge, W T m» Wallace and Cliff Yeungquist. 

Natural Science tours were conducted 
by Peter Raven {our Camp Naturalist), Helen 
Sharsmith, Frances Payne, Prof, John Ziv- 
nuska. Bill Pope and Clare McGee. 

. Our official medical staff included 
Drs. Ernst Wolff, Leona Bayer, Gordon 
Langsdorf and Isolde Loewxnger. Our casu¬ 
alties of a wounded leg due to a flying 
splinter, an amputated finger-tip, and a 
sprained ankle. ‘ 

Conservation was integrated into all 
of our activities and then concentrated 
into a special Conservation Program with 
speakers from commissary and representa¬ 
tives from all of the Club chapters* Two 
excellent talks were given by Cicely Chris¬ 
tie and Dr. Ned Wayburn* 

Our menus were up to standard (some 
say better than usual) and were extremely 
liberal in amounts. They were planned and 
prepared by Ned Thompson and Dean Curtis* 


Oliver Kehrlein managed the first two 
sessions. Cliff Youngquist the lasts Peter 
Friedrichsen supervised the mechanics of 
commissary. Our packers were Shorty and 
Tom Cunningham and their smooth and effi¬ 
cient handling of our largo movements war¬ 
rant our highest commendations. 

We are sincerely appreciative of the 
kindness, of the Southern California Edison 
and the Bechtel Company for permitting us 
to drive through their construction area 
in Vermillion Valley and thus save a day 
of hiking. 

It is here worthy of comment that near¬ 
ly 600 .people.could live so closely togeth¬ 
er and under -such rugged condition in per¬ 
fect harmony. This was undoubtedly accom¬ 
plished through the continuous cooperation 
of every individual member and the unself¬ 
ish loyalty., of our overworked commissary. 
For all of which we are sincerely appreci¬ 
ative. 

Two other items are worth noting: The 
record number of new members brought into 
the Cltab by this year’s Base Camp and the 
fact that such a fine group has been added 
to pur ranks—men and women who now know 
what they and the Club are fighting for. 

Oliver Kehrlein 
Base Camp Leader. 
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1st GROUP 


OF 


CAMPERS 


BASS 


This group came early, helped with the con¬ 
struction of Camp and set the pattern of activi¬ 
ties. They had a week of pleasant weather and 
then battled a week of unsettled and rainy skies. 


Photography by tfillima Dorris 

























CAMPFIRE REPORTS 


THANKS TO OUR REPORTERS 

We here "pay tribute to our faithful trio of Campfire Reporters- 

Rose K. Lewis,” Mildred Carlson and Clare McGee. " Theirs was the 
unrelenting job of jotting down everything that happened at campfire 
and of transcribing it all when they got home. 

I am sure that all of the members are deeply appreciative of 
their unselfish efforts in recording our many and varied activities. 

I hope that your pet project was not forgotten or slighted. For 

brevity’s sake,Iihave used the editorial blue pencil profusely-often 
ruthlessly-so blame me and not them. 

In the report of the first session, many interesting incidents 
are described in great detail. Purposely, these have been deleted 

from the other reports as repetitious - so read them all for a 

composite picture and fill in with your imagination the full story 
as you experienced it. 

Our grateful thanks to Rose, Mildred and Clare. 
illovt nation ar g-lavy 



CAMPFIRE REPORTS 
First Session 
by Rose K. Lewis 

SAT. JULY 11, at MONO HOT SPRINGS 

Oliver Kehrlein, Base Camp leader, 
welcomed us, 'announcing that the Sierra 
Club would appreciate photographs of"Clean 
Camp", as well as of the Mono Recess area 
for the office files. He would like sug¬ 
gestions on how to handle increasing mem¬ 
berships at Base Camp,now numbering close 
to 200 for each session, which is strain¬ 
ing the commissary facilities. 


Camp Good Manners 

Advised that all groups leaving camp 
sign out and in, when going on trips Sug¬ 
gests that members never go on hikes alone. 

Instructions on trail behavior when the 
mule train passes hikers---step down, off 
the trail about five feet and keep quiet 
to not frighten animals and perhaps en¬ 
danger "our own dunnage". Emphasized that 
regular dunnage must not exceed 30$weight 
and packing reasons for this procedure. 

















This dunnage will go straight through from 
Vermilion Valley. This year, due to ani 
mal' shortage, excess weight will come into 

camp a day late. No limit on excess - 

nay as you load’. Described trail direc¬ 
tions. We join the John Muir Trail for a 
short distance, then follow the Mono Creek 
and watch for Sierra'Club arrows. Watch 
for foot log across North Fork, with a rope 
support. 

Packer Tom Cunningham was introduced. 
Tom explained about the new dam construc¬ 
tion at Vermilion Valley and that special 
permission has been given our large,well- 
organized group to go through in convoy 
with a pilot car. We were advised on how 
to drive the steep grade of rough,boulder- 
strewn road: stay in low gear, keep up 
speed and never stop. Clean windshields 
before starting. All cars take own dunnage 
to Vermilion Valley corral for final weigh 
ing and loading. Morning rising call at 
5 a.m, with coffee and doughnuts furnish¬ 
ed by commissary. Cars to" get into line 
and pull-out at 6:30 a.m. prompt to avoid 
conflict with the construction crews going 
to work on the dam at 8 a.m. 

Drs. Ernst WoIffa and Leona Bayer Wolff 
were introduced as camp doctors. We were 
cautioned about blisters and prompt care 
on trail for same. Oliver cautioned to 
TAKE IT EASY the first day in the moun¬ 
tains. We have all day to reach camp. 
Schedule 1+ hours to North Fork, another 
hour to the junction where we turn right. 
Trail then zigzags back down to Mono Creek 
where we may lunch and rest. Watch for 
fine stand of Jeffrey pines,also yellow 
pines and junipers. Also watch for snow- 
plants, golden brodiae, wild orchis and 
pentstemons. 


Oliver then introduced: 

Peter Ravep, as naturalist; 

Elizabeth Smith,as coffee-tea-cocoa lady 
Catherine Feeney,as nurse aid to doctors 

Ivy Foster and Ruth Prager were intro¬ 
duced as campfire leaders, and anyone with 
special talents was invited to participate 
in campfire entertainment, Horseriders 
were asked to check In with the packers 
for their mounts -about 28 riders going in. 

Tent Instructions 

There will be designated areas for 
family groups, married couples, single 
tents, a dormitory tent for women., and one 
for men* The recreation area will be 
around the commissary. 

Stream Manners 

No bathing upstream from commissary. 
Below commissary, water is available at 
all hours. Hot water may be drawn from 
commissary tubs for washing or bathing 
between hours 10-4 but MUST BE REPLACED 
for others. Do not use hot water in the 
coffee area as that is needed for coffee. 

Water Drinking on Trail 

DON’T drink too much water until reach¬ 
ing the North Fork of Mono Creek when we 
start downhill. DON’T DRINK while climb¬ 
ing. Cold water chills and retards salivary 
glands. Upon reaching the sign "Poison 
Feed" there"will be a long, hot dusty 
trail of about 2 miles to Fish Camp. From 
Fish Camp, Base Camp will be about 1-1- 
hour s . Don’t loiter to photograph water¬ 
wheels in the stream there, as better ones 
are almost at the top and we should try to 






















reach Base Camp early 
the first day. Trip 
from Vermilion Valley 
to campsite will be about 
10 miles-.- "First camp dinner 
will be 6 p.m. and the first 
campfire to be at 7 p.m. 

Bill Carder has Sierra Cups 
for distribution at 50 d each 
Final instructions: single 
convoy out, - stay in line 
and wipe windshields. 

Vermilion Valley elevation 
about 7600 feet 

Base Camp at 2nd Recess elevation 
about 9200 feet 

NOTES ON THE TRAIL GOING IN 

SUN. July 12 

Early breakfast call. Interesting 
to watch the smooth organization of 
getting the autos lined up in the 
morning, after coffee and doughnuts. 

That man Oliver, with the Jaunty feather 
in his Alpine hat is everywhere, helping 
people, answering questions,a ready smile 
for all. 

Promptly at 6:30 a.m. the pilot car 
pulls out and we’form into a steady line, 
motors revving, people excited in the 
chill of the early morning air. We leave 
Mono Hot Springs on a devilish,rocky road. 
On a high rock", Oliver is seen waving us 
on; shouting,"put ’er in low and let ’er 
go! D6nAt stop - keep your distance from 
the car ahead, but don’t lose him!” 
Sounds of grinding gears, and the slow 


moving cars crawl ahead. Road is steep 
and dusty, and we watch both sides care¬ 
fully for sharp boulders. 

Oliver warned us not to straddle 

rocks on the road,'but to ride over 
them slowly, to prevent damage on 
low-built cars. A long halt and 
again Oliver is out, waving and 
giving instructions and cheer¬ 
fully wiping off our wind¬ 
shields, Suddenly, we see 
a strange sight. Just 
a few cars ahead, 
Oliver has stopped 
and we see him get¬ 
ting a dry shave 
from someone’s 
dashboard connec¬ 
tion in the car. 
She sun is out 
and we are get¬ 
ting warm, A 
shout, clouds 
of white 
dust and 
the cars 
ahead are 
slowly 
moving" 
on. 












Eventually, we reach an extensive 
clearing blasted in the midst of these 
beautiful mountains, where a dam is 
being born, Giant trees have been 
felled and are being burned,spreading 
a nail of blue'haze for miles up the 
canyons and along mountain recesses. 

For miles about us, the ground has 
been cleared and leveled. We follow 
the pilot car slowly and see the giant 
road equipment weighing many tons lo¬ 
cated all over the area. 

A'curious tension spreads throughout 
the long, worming convoy of cars as the 
work deadline approaches. We cast cur¬ 
ious glances at the gigantic construc¬ 
tion work about us, while trying to fol¬ 
low the slow moving convoy through the 
rising clouds of dust. No road - we just 
follow the car ahead. Finally, we reach 
a pine grove selected as parking area for 
our 40 cars, and drag out our dunnage for 
the weigh-in process. 

Tarps are tied on cars, knapsacks 
cinched and hitched on our backs, excess 
weight is paid for, and at last we hit 
the trail. Oliver’s previous information 
is helpful as we watch for snowplants, 
signs, orchis, logs, etc. Early wild- 
flowers are a .joy to see. Soon we .loin 
the Muir Trail and read the markers. Con¬ 
tinuing, we reach the footlog and the 
crossing is safely made. Then the Mono 
Creek trail, and climbing begins. Clouds 
are gathering and we question the weather. 

The trail zigzags upwards steadily,and 
we take it more slowly, step by step. We 
note the great specimens of Jeffrey pines 
with their beautiful full, round cones, 


also more graceful cones of yellow pine. 
Happily we reach the top of that trail 
and its expansive views up and down Mono 
Creek and start the downgrade. The creek 
cascades and sings along as it guides our 
trail. 

At noontime we stop for lunch with 
other members at a delightful spot by the 
creek, a little off the trail. A fire 
soon started on clean granite boulders, 
and a handy billycan provide our first 
tea-party in the Mono Recess country. A 
’’honey” of a man in our group - Bill 
Dorris- produces a jar of honey to 
sweeten our tea and give us quick energy 
Large black ants share our lunch crumbs 
and a quick darkening of the sky forewarns 
us as a few raindrops fall. 

We seek shelter under the trees,catnap 
until the sun comes out, and off we go. 
With purple lupines along the trail, we 
pass Poison Feed meadow and in another 
half hour we reach Fish Camp where we turn 
off for our final climb to camp. Some 
horseriders are having difficulty getting 
their animals to ford the stream as the 
waters are deep, fast and churning. One 
rider was ducked, but no damage. 

We cross a footlog and start up the 
trail. Rain again threatens, but is wel¬ 
come as it cools our warm faces and bodies 
We see the waterwheels in' the cascading 
creek, but don’t stop. Some of the faster 
hikers pass while we huff and puff and let 
our fast-beating hearts rest. Our alibi— 
we’ve stopped to admire the view. More 
horseriders pass, with children waving 
happily. The rain comes down harddr, so 
we don plastic raincoats, and head cover- 

















ings-comical sights in nlastic garb as 

we trudge upward, wondering what our 
campsite will look like, how much further 
is it, will it rain much longer, and why 
is the trail so steep? 

We slosh through a muddy crossing, 
promptly dubbed Slough of Despond Number 
One, and a little later reach Slough Number 
Two. The trees seem to'thin out, the sky 
seems closer and more open and finally we 
have reached the top. Mountains spread 
their ridges on bur left and right, plas¬ 
tered with snow patches. Large granite 
boulders and a succession of morainal 
mounds fill the valley floor, but still 
the rain continues. We pass a sign that 
reads "animals to the left" and suddenly 



it opens into a green meadow by the fast- 
moving Stream, with campstoves sending up 
cozy smoke, and Ned Thompson serving hot 
soup steaming for us, while Elizabeth Smith 
has hot coffee and tea all ready. 

WE HAVE ARRIVED’ 


We are soon greeted by Ruth Lynch who 
tells us where our tents may be found. 
Earlier arrivals are already busily engag¬ 
ed in getting their tents snug and tight, 
so we wearily drag ourselves to the dormi¬ 
tory tent. Is it too many miles from 
commissary, we wonder? Nancy McCabe, while 
inflating her air mattress, stops long 
enough to invite us to drop off our knap¬ 
sack under her tent flap. We rest awhile, 
and drink hot soup. Refreshed, we return 
to commissary, find our dunnage and haul 
it to the dorm tent. It is conveniently 
placed near burlap - that is a break.Some 
tenants are already in the tent, getting 
organized. Names are exchanged, our area 
claimed, and we roll out ground cloth,air 
mattress and sleeping bag. Is there a 
patch of blue in the sky? Yes, and wel¬ 
come it is. The rain lessens, and event¬ 
ually stops. We go back for our knapsack, 
and return to our tent to throw ourselves 
down for a rest. We suddenly realize that 
we are hungry' when the dinner gong calls 
us to the soup line and our first Base 
Camp meal this year. 

Camp has actually started....we are 
here. A little tired, a little Wet,but 
very happy to be up in the high mountains 
again. In the late afternoon sun,we see 
the magnificent bright snowfields on 
distant peaks. Our spirits revive at 
that brightness'and we feel that this is 
going to be a wonderful two weeks. 






CAMPFIRE -SUN, JULY 12 


Oliver announced campfire programs 
will start 7:30 nightly. 

Lost and Found conducted by Oliver. Dave 
Berger, wife Harriet and two young sons 
from Philadelphia introduced. To reclaim 
a lost item, Dave told a most interesting 
incident that occurred on Battleship 
Hornet in the Pacific Area during World 
War II. 

Frank Bailey, old Base Camper, brought 
greetings to all Base Campers from earlier 
members. 

Medical Report 


Dr. E. Wolff announced medical tent 
will be ready Monday morning when supplies 
will be located and unpacked. He also 
described the many dangers which horse¬ 
back riders encountered on the trails and 
his great service in being the horseback 
leader of all leaders’. 

Horseshoe Tourney 

The first horseshoe tournament ever 
to be held in 2nd Recess was announced by 
Roy Crites who will organize teams for 
women and men. 

Oliver doffed his Alpine hat to whow 
and explain authority of the feather in 
his hat as an insignia of camp leadership. 
He introduced William Dorris as assistant 
campleader and gave him a feather for his 
hat. 


For the first time, special red feath¬ 
ers will be awarded this year to all boys 
and girls for good behavior and services 
in Base Camp. Selection to be made by 
parents after careful study. 

Oliver announced that the customary 
ten polished Sierra cups will be awarded 
to persons selected for outstanding service 
to the general camp welfare. All previous 
polished-cup owners are to serve on the 
awarding committee and they will welcome 
suggestions from the rest of the campers. 
Oliver then displayed his beautiful gold 
polished and engraved Sierra cup present¬ 
ed to him last year by the Northern Calif¬ 
ornia chapters, and the matching gold- 
plated spoon presented by the Southern 
California chapters. Members of commis¬ 
sary are not eligible for polished cup 
awards. 

Congratulations given to all upon 
their safe arrival in camp and their fine 
cooperation on the auto convoy Which came 
through without delays or mishaps. 

Leif Thorne-Thomsen conveyed the apprecia¬ 
tion and compliments of all members to the 
leaders on the smooth manner in which the 
preliminary details had been arranged - 























for the weigh-in plan, the auto convoy 
instructions, trail markers and trail in¬ 
formation-all of which enabled everyone 

to get onto the trail without undue delay. 

Howard Koster introduced as chairman 
of the ski mountaineering and rock-climb¬ 
ing leader from southern California. ' He 
described crossing the turbulent Mono 
Creek on horseback and his unexpected bath 
in its cold waters sooner than his custom¬ 
ary bath hour. 

Peter Friedrichsen introduced as com¬ 
missary man par excellence. No ."jobs too 
odd or difficult that he can’t perform, 
even to knowing where the elusive trout 
can be lured. In addition to solving all 
physical welfare and camp problems (includ¬ 
ing' BURLAP!) Peter teaches painting and is 
a popular trail leader. 

Ned Thompson introduced as camp cook, 
also known as a school vice-principal in 
Van Nuys the rest of the year. When he 
wants to relax, he comes to Base Camp to 
prepare and plan delectable meals for 160 
or more pEEsons. Ned invited everyone to 
see how camp food is stored, refrigerated 
and prepared. But he asks that we do not 
waste food, especially the lunch food mat¬ 
erial. We may take all we wish and can 
consume, but should not discard any for 
the mice and chipmunks. He explained the 
food-serving routine, and the sign-up 
lists for women food servers, as well as 
vegetable peelers each morning around 
8 a.m. and the■salad-makers in the after¬ 
noon about 4:30 p,m. Men are needed to 
chop and saw wood each day, both for camp 
cooking and the campfire at night. Also, 
when necessary, men will be asked to vol¬ 


unteer for snow detail to replenish the 
refrigerator tent. Ned then described 

that versa¬ 
tile treasure 
of each Base 

Camper-the 

William Can , 
commonly known 
as the billycan. 
He advised that 
everyone sign up 
on the billy-can 
list and as the 
food cans are 
emptied by the 
cook, they will 
be topped, bail¬ 
ing-wire handles 
affixed and dis¬ 
tributed each 
night at camp¬ 
fire . 

For the uninitiated, billy-cans are useful 
to heat water for tea, washing, shaving,etc. 

Oliver announced that after breakfast 
Monday, all first basemen are asked to help 
saw and chop wood, as much wood will be 
needed for cooking and dishwashing sterili¬ 
zation. Asked Bill Carder, an experienced 
basecamper, to help to direct the wood de¬ 
tail. The chickie-pail crew was congratu¬ 
lated on Its efficient operation. Another 
innovation this year Is the half circle of 
tarps hung in the campfire recreation area 
as a windbreak protection. Thus, a small 
campfire can readily warm up a large group 
of people,with the smoke blowing straight 
up (not always, we found out later*.). Also, 
in case of rain, the tarps afford shelter. 
















Breakfast next morning will be 7:30 
and Ned explained the lunch-nrocuring 
system for new campers, and asked for 
lunch-servers. 

Peter Raven is introduced as the 
naturalist. He welcomed old and new 
campers, and explained that nature walks 
and educational programs will be planned. 
He will answer all'questions at any time 
BUT NOT BEFORE 7 a.m. NOR AFTER 11 p.m. 

A display of wildflowers will be set up 
and a reference library will be available. 
Peter then introduced Frances Payne, as a 
volunteer botanist and ornithologist, 

Helen Sharsmith (who although still on 
RECESS) will help identify flowers and 
plants, and Cicely Christy, another natur¬ 
alist—-all of whom will answer questions 
while on the trail or in camp. 

Next introduced as assistant hike 
leaders for the two week period, were 
James Koontz, Ed Toby (efficient Pot-wal¬ 
loper) , Peter Murphy and Richard Rihn. 
Elizabeth Smith introduced as coffee-tea- 
cocoa lady and Jeff Smith as the chickie- 
pail maitre de. There'are ten persons in 
commissary staff this period. Oliver in¬ 
troduced Bill Dorris as hike and assist¬ 
ant campleader and Bill Evans unofficially 
present on this session. Bill Evan’s 
leadership to start the second session of 
camp. 

Monday to be organization day, with 
hikes to be outlined for the coming week. 
All hikes to be entered into daily log 
book, and names Checked off. Conservation 
and educational purposes of these Sierra 
Club outings were explained. 


Oliver announced a meeting Monday morn¬ 
ing at 8:30 a.m. with ALL FIRST BASE CAMPERS, 
to explain camp purposes and set-up. 

9:30 a.m. will be gathering of Grandmas 
(excuse please.) for the AB hikers. 

10:30 a.m. meeting of all MA’s (maiden aunts) 
and Ph.D’s (damphools) about tentative hikes 
and to instruct on rock-climbing and rope- 
work techniques. Oliver announced that 
Base Camp is set Up to accommodate the major¬ 
ity but that the program will be flexible 
enough to please everyone. 

12 o’clock lunch meeting for photograph¬ 
ers to discuss photos descriptive of Mono 
Recess area for our base camp book, as well 
as ’’clean camp” photos needed for public 
educational displays. 

J im Koontz announced a short rock- 
climbing lesson 2 p.m. 

Tuesday - hike scheduled for Mills Creek 
canyon. 

Wednesday - in camp, with geologic and 
glacial lecture by Oliver and 
botany by Peter Raven. 

Thursday - Grandma’s Nubbin trip (don’t 
let that name fool you, either. 

Its always a corker’.) for all 
campers, offering a spectacular 
view of area 

Friday - in camp. For washing, etc. 

Saturday - tentative Gabb Glacier climb. 

Oliver asked all one-weekers leaving 
next Saturday to sign up for horses, if 
riding out. (At this point, Ivy Foster 
gave Oliver a snowball to hold - the 
official Base Camp timer for overlong 
speakers?) 

Max Janoff played several accordian 
numbers, then the "hot chocolate" call 
ended campfire program. 












MONDAY -JULY 13 


After Lost and Found , Oliver announced 
Tuesday trip'up Mills Creek, with Bill 
Dorris and Howard Koster as section lead¬ 
ers. Ph.D. group leaves at 5 a.m. with 
Jim Koontz, leader', for Recess Peak. 

Mills Creek 1st group leaves 8 a.m. 

Oliver Kehrlein, leader 
2nd group leaves 8:15 a.m. 

Bill Dorris, leader 
3rd group leaves 8:30 a.m. 

Peter Friedrichsen for 1st lake only 
4th group - family groups 

"Howard Koster, leader 
On these trips, several lakes will he 
seen, and the higher lakes may he partly 
iced. 

Instructions: STAY WITH I0UR LEADER. If 
you wish to drop out, wait for second 
group or catch them on the return back 
trip. 

Dr. E. Wolff announced medical tent hours 
will be after breakfast and dinner. 

* * SCRIBBLINGS OF THE SCRIBE * * 

The Rains Came Monday at Noon*.' 

Thunder and lightning from nearby peaks 
caused much excitement. All shovels and 
pickaxes soon in use. Busy campers dug 
trenches around tents hf rain run-offs , 
and trenches IN their tents for rain 
run-outs *. Plastic-garbed folks wandering 
about camp area. One clear plastic-tent 
rigged arrangement was soon called "The 
Glass House." Weather cleared, and 
people emerged and started out for trails- 
then came the deluge and more drenching. 
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Ivy Foster 
had a steam- 
bath. Rains 
provided the 
water and her 
speed back to 
camp generated 
the self-steam¬ 
ing system! 
Fortunately,by 
dinnertime,the 
sky had cleared 
and we were 
able to eat 
our food with¬ 
out it being 
watered thin 
by the rain. 


N.B. Canned sliced peaches were dessert that 
night. 


N.N.B. Our earlier planned dessert of 
chocolate pudding with toasted almonds and 
cocoanut had gone floating down the river 
due to the rising flood after the heavy 
rains. ******** 

Ned distributed more billy-cans at 
campfire. What have we here? Willie-cans 
for the youngsters, and a mad scramble for 
them, too. Ned then sang his internation¬ 
ally-known theme song, "Ten more days and 
we’ll be free, etc., etc.,". (Heard at 
dinnertime while eating Ned’s superb veal 
scallopini flavored with mysterious herb 
seasonings of marjoram, oregano, etc., 
"Well, what’s this? Ned’s seasoning the 
food now with pine needles’.’’). 


Program Esther Crites described her 
recent trip with the Sierra Club to the 













Dinosaur National Monument down the 
Green and Yamoa Rivers. She describ¬ 
ed the small town of Vernal, Utah, 
assembly point for the club, as a 
clean, pretty, little fertile town 
with bee-raising a ma.ior industry. Men¬ 
tioned Buzz'Hatch as the experienced 
riverman who guided the expedition. She 
didn’t know what he did in the winter 
season, but he had four sons who also 
helped him.' (At this point, much 
laughter from us all’. ) After a sur¬ 
prised look, Esther continued, describ¬ 
ing the flotilla of navy surplus rubber 
rafts used in the trip and described the 
colorful canyons, bewildering whirlpools 
and thrilling rapids through which the 
group traveled. The river’s cascades, 
waterfalls, and fantastic colored canyon 
walls providing a most unusual water 
trip which may be repeated next year. 

COUNTRY STORE SKIT was given by Bill 
Dorris, Pete Friedrichsen, Russell 
Fletcher and Joseph Crawford. 

Al Hoffman gave a monologue on 
"The State of our Union" and sang a 
Sierra packers song. 

Max Janoff with accordian played the 
current theme song "It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No More" which started community singing 
and closed the program. 


TUESDAY - July 14 CAMPFIRE 

Announcements of Wednesday activities. 
After breakfast, Oliver will give geologi¬ 
cal and glacial history of this region; 

Peter Raven will give a nature talk and 
Frances Payne will describe the birds (if 
we can find any’.) . 

Ph.D’s to leave for knapsack trip to 
Red Slate Peak and Red & White Mountain on 
Thursday with J. Koontz, leader. 

Dr. Richard Rihn will give a First Aid 
lecture 2 p.m. 

Lost and Found Howard Koster capably con¬ 
ducted this amusing feature of the campfire 
for the balance of the two-week period. 

Peter Raven announced that the flower 
show was now set up near the medical tent. 

Harriet Berger announced a children’s 
song rehearsal Wednesday 9 a.m. Dave 
Berger offered to help organize a softball 
game. 

Roy Crites gave progress report on the 
Horseshoe Tourney. 

Peter Friedrichsen announced that 
Gerry Glass has agreed to be official camp 
woodcutter-a very important job! 

Dr. Wolff reported 7 patients, in 

great distress, had been treated-all 

blister cases. 

Reports were made on the fine trip up 
Mills Creek, with 114 persons on the trail. 

















All of the lakes up to Gabb Glacier had 
been visited. 1st group with Oliver 
Kehriein and Ed Toby leading had reached 
a fifth lake, partially covered with ice. 
2nd group had been led by Bill Dorris, 

3rd group by Howard Koster and the 4th 
group by Peter Friedrichsen. 

Ehe successful climb of Recess Peak 
by the east arete was reported by Walter 
Goad, with Jim Koontz, leader. Elevation 
12,836 ft. Group of seven: Koontz, 

Walter Goad, Tony Gamero, Jim Carl, Bill 
Evans, Norv LaVene and Marian Steineke. 
Entered at the head of 1st Recess: by a 
glacial ridge and passed through a canyon.' 
Lots of loose rock. Didn’t use rope. But, 
yes, they did, a little! Two ridges run 
north to south. A ridge on west, and a 
cornice - chimney quite steep. Group did 
rope down and went through a cornice. Was 
a third ascent. 

A fish-fry area has been provided on 
promontory near commissary. Fishermen to 
gather own firewood and catch own fish--- 
all other supplies provided for cooking. 

Nature Report Tommy Ostwald caught a 
snake ’. 

Norman Dole, a former Stanford Univer¬ 
sity pole vault Champion, was introduced. 

Gave a short talk on earlier techniques 
of the'sport, the training methods and 
types of poles used. 

Program closed with Harriet Berger 
leading the community singing. (Scribe 
note: a first base camper all the way 

from New York state, who had been absent 
from the official campfire, with starlight 


in her eyes, confided to tent mates, 

"I built my very first campfire tonight!" 

TUESDAY - JULY 14 Trip to Mills Creek 

and Lakes 

reported by: June Rihn 

At campfire the previous evening, 
Oliver had announced an easy trip up 
Mills Creek. Some 114 people signed up, 
with four leaders to take the various 
groups. Oliver started first, we were in 
the second group of 21 persons, led by 
Bill Dorris. We clambered over glacial 
talus which was tough going. Then, we 
walked upstream, with lovely waterfalls 
and water-wheels, until we reached the 
first lake. It being nice and shallow 
for wading, we lost one family. On and 
oh, upwards over granite slabs and mounds 
to the next lake. 

Some lunched here at 
the lake edge and the 
children went wading 
and swimming, and 
poly-wog hunting. 

The lure of the clear 
water proved too much 
for Leif Thorne-Thomsen 
who tied two bandanas 
together!or was there 
only one?) as a brief 
Bikini for a quick 
swim. We still don’t know if it was the 
icy water that sent Leif shivering back 
to shore, or whether the bandana started 
to slip? 





Feeling refreshed after lunch, we con¬ 
tinued to the next beautiful emerald lake 
which appeared very deep. Here, the first 
group lost a few members who wanted to 
swim, while a few of us hurried forward to 
catch up to Oliver’s group and proceed on 
to the ice lake beyond. At one warm, shal¬ 
low stream bordering the lake, the polywogs 
were packed layer upon layer, like a gela¬ 
tinous mass of sardines, showing nothing 
but black, wiggling masses. They were all 
sizes and ages, some with hind feet ana 
tails, and others with only small tails; 
There were literally thousands of polywogs. 

We forded a rushing stream, and after 
climbing granite slopes and boulders, reach 
ed the saddle from which we could see Mts. 
Abbot, Gabb, Mills and Dade. The entire 
Wall by this Recess within a Recess 'is 
markedly sculptured by avalanches showing 
the several stages of glaciation. From 
the headwaters, one could see the meadows 
at their various levels downstream. We 
walked over glacial silt and up over 
polished granite and onto arctic tundra- 
type flats. To our disappointment, the 
ice had gone from the small lake whose 
water was cold and baby blue in color. 
Noted a large glacier'near the headwall. 
Some hikers walked around the headwater 
and found crystalline ice and floating 
snoW as well as glacial' silt which was 
almost as fine as face powder. Mayfly 
larvae and caddis fly larvae were feed¬ 
ing in the bottom of the lake, the latter 
making cocoons of grains of sand. Made a 
fast trip back and rejoined the others 
who had lounged, rested or fished at the 
third lake. On our return trip, we fol¬ 
lowed the watercourse and near a waterfall 
we spotted a large cave on the opposite 


wall of the 2nd Recess, as well as a free- 

falling waterfall. 

* * * * * * * 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 15 

After Lost and Found, next day’s hike 
announced for Grandma’s Nubbin. Oliver 
pointed out' ita amptoiMLeaiigr arifclmg: south 
of our camp, as Recess PeaK. There are 
two summits. 12,241 ft. peak being high¬ 
er, the other - Grandma’s Nubbin11,641 
feet. 1st group to leave with Oliver, 

2nd group leaves 8:15 a.m. with Bill 
Dorris, and the 3rd group leaves 8:30 a.m. 
with Peter Friedrichsen. 

Sunday afternoon, Peter Raven will 
conduct a children’s nature walk. 

Packers will be in early Saturday 
morning to pack out those leaving. 


A fine alpine glow evident tonight on 
mountain peaks and sky. 



Harriet Berger led the Ten Small Fry 
Singers in several vocal numbers, with 
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THE MYSTERY OF FIRST RECESS 


The First Recess is the shortest, steepest and 
most glaciated of all the Recesses. Oddly, its en¬ 
trance floor is the only one level with Mono Valley. 

There is a reason for both conditions, as suggested 
in our article on Vulcanism. 

The original Jurassic 1st Recess Valley was 
blocked and its west wall bulged by a great mass of 
molten lava that forced its way under the granite 
batholith, to form the adjacent Volcanic Plateau. 

Thus Recess Peak became the head of the valley in¬ 
stead of its east wall. 

The short, small glacier from Recess Peak was 
able to carve out a small amphitheater and to po¬ 
lish off the steep valley below. The valley would 
have been left hanging as were the other Recesses, 
but high ut>, it it were not for another factor. 

Mono Glacier, unable to get around the barrier 
set up by Lava Dome, backed up into 1st Recess and 
quarried out its west wall. Then the two first cy¬ 
cles of glaciers coming from Recess Peak and over 
Volcanic Plateau sent a branch glacier down the deep 
cleft on the west face to further increase the bay 
made by Mono Glacier. 

From then on, Mono Glacier ran head on into this 
bay, before turning north around the Lava Dome bar¬ 
rier. Thus the full strength of inono Glacier quar¬ 
ried out the entrance to 1st Recess. 

This oicture also gives us a splendid picture of 
Point 12,205 and Lava Dome — the latter the only 

black dome in the Sierra Nevada. Pho tography byJames MacBride 
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Max Janoff accompanying on the accordian. 

Roy Pike gave an instructive talk on 
his trip to Mexico, to study the ruins 
near Palenque, in the state of Chiapas. 

He had gone there to see the Mayan civi¬ 
lization ruins and found it to he the 
land of the howling monkeys. 

Dr. E. Wolff closed the program with 
vocal selections. 

ale********** 

SC R IBBLING OF T HE SCRIBE 
W EDNESDAY -JULY 15 Day in Camp 


After breakfast, Oliver gave an in¬ 
formal talk on the glaciology of' the 
Mono area, touching on problems of water 
sources, shortages of metropolitan drink¬ 
ing water, etc. Described Mono area as 
part of an area extending from Mt.Goddard 
to Mt. Lyell. One sea of ice over 

900,000 years ago-mer de glace. This 

area had'been'raised up some 60 million 
years ago into the ancestral Sierra 
originally estimated to be 6000 or 7000 ft. 
elevation. The final rise of the Sierra 
occurred at the end of the Pliocene epoch. 
Glaciers formed, cutting Canyons, deposit¬ 
ing sediment and detritus. Notches carved 
by glaciers now formed the recesses. 

Glaciers cut their way down, carving and 
quarrying. Streams sought fractured gran¬ 
ite faults, broke through and worked their 
way down. Amphitheaters were formed. Then 

glaciers developed in amphitheaters-mass 

of moving ice. A glacier is a river of 

ice-there must be flowing motion. Weight 

of packed ice and snow finally force move¬ 
ment. The glacial age advances and retreats 
A firn-neve line determines arctic limit. 


Formation of terminal moraines. Year 
1750 was highest age of the present 
glacial ice cycle that is known. Des¬ 
cription given of lateral moraines 
(rocks deposited and silt forms), 
ground moraine and medial moraine.Sheep 

rock—-roche moutonee-has glacial 

polish. A chain of glacial lakes-— 

recession of live glaciers-hanging 

mountain meadows, and we have our 
present recesses. 

Peter Raven then gave us a nature 
talk. Described the growth from the 
lowly lichen'plant, how they built up 
pockets of soil, forming a slight acid. 
Water gets into crevices, freezes and 

cracks rocks. Early lichen is flat- 

grows higher and curlier at edges- 

then moss starts. Fernlike moss and 
horsetail'(still evident) form eventual 
deposits of oil In bowels of earth. 

Lichen are land-plants: algae are 
water-plants. Grasses and sedges build 
up turf, dying plants build up the soil. 
Willow trees grow and its leaves are 
acid-building, Which Is nature’s aid 
for pines to grow. Lodgepole'nines are 
among first to develop. Nature’s bal¬ 
ance for overgrowth are the beetles, 
flies, insects, termites, etc. Described 
the climax associations. Destruction of 
trees by lumbering firms has disturbed 
these associations in some areas. 

John Zivnuska, assistant professor, 
School of Forestry,University of California 
at Berkeley, was then introduced. He des¬ 
cribed the trees evident in the Mono 
Creek area. Explained about the two major 

groups-hardwood and softwood. The 

broadleaf trees and the needle-conifer¬ 
bearing trees. Explained bark identifica- 
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tion, and the nine and fir trees seen in 
this area'---whitebark bine (albicaulis) , 
Jeffrey'pine, yellow nonderosa, mountain 
hemlock, western juniper, red fir and 
white fir. 

THURSDAY - JULY 16 


Oliver requested campers going out 
Sunday to sign up for horses by Saturday. 
Dave Berger announced a softball game 
Friday at 2 n.m. Gerry Glass needs wood- 
workers'for Friday a.m. Peter Friedrichsen 
asked for three men volunteers for snow 
detail ; —which means filling sacks with 
snow to replenish our fast-diminishing 
refrigerator supply. Jane Collard an¬ 
nounced a rock'climbing trip.on Friday. 

Roy Crites renorted that after the horse¬ 
shoe court is bailed out and drained,trials 
will be held Friday after breakfast. Ten 
women already signed.un. The big contest 
will be Sunday after breakfast. 

Hike Reports Three groups hiked to Grand¬ 
ma’s Nubbin, with the first group also 
making ascejit of Peak 12,241. 

Gerry Glass led a 
successful trip 
to Hopkins Basin, 
Betty Ramseier 
reporting that 
fine, golden 
trout are plenti¬ 
ful. Best biting, 
however, was done 
by the voracious 
mosquitos. They 
saw Red & White 
Mountain, hiked 
ilong swampy 



trails and saw some blue gentians. 

It was announced that Bobby'Carl, 
only years old, had hiked to 
Grandma’s Nubbin today. After such 
Herculean effort, he was seen fast 
asleep in his mother’s arms at camp¬ 
fire tonight. 

Nature Report Johnny Berger, aged 
8 years, reported that he slid on 
some snow at a high elevation today 
and it was red, and that the color is 
produced by shownlants similar to red 
algae, (loud prompting from Peter 
Raven on the sidelines at this point!) 
a type of fungus (more prompting). 
Later, Peter supplemented this aston¬ 
ishing report by stating that varying 
colors of blue, red, and even green 
snows have been seen. Hans Ostwald 
.lumped up to report that he had seen 
green snow’, 

A popular visitor was warmly intro¬ 
duced at campfire. Francis White, the 
superintendent of schools at Woodlake, 
California. Francis is now a super¬ 
visor of education in the national 
forests and is officially designated as 
recreation guard—-a sort of roving 
ranger, with headquarters in Bear 
Creek valley. With his knowledge of 
this particular area, stock grazing 
country, wilderness areas, fish and 
game conditions, he visits all known 
campsites during the summer months in 
an effort to educate and correct for¬ 
est camping habits, encourage "clean 
camp" programs, and reduce fire 
hazards. He complimented the Sierra 















Club group of 160-odd persons on their 
clean camp. In following the trail up 
from Vermilion Valley, the only signs of 
pasSersby he had' found was one cigarette 
wrapper. After much insistence, he 
closed his informal chat with his famous 
"Rosa" story. 



M.C. Bill Dorris then introduced 
Gregory Bateson, anthropologist, who 
told in native lingo, a tale of New 
Guinea folklore, about a monkey and a 
pussy, and their ideas of humans. An 

appropriate ending 
was provided by 
Peter Raven who 
gave a stirring 
Zulu chant, and 
then encored with 
a South Africa 
Bantu chant. 


********** 

GRANDMA’S NUBBIN, led by Bill Dorris 

JoAnne La Vene 

reporting 

Starting off auspiciouslywe had to 
cross two narrow log bridges over the 
rushing stream. Men with ropes Slung 
over their shoulders - ski fashion - 


provided hand support for the climbers. 

In the great crossing, June Rihn’s cap 
flew off and John Zivnuska bravely jumped 
into the raging stream and recovered the 
cap. IV climbed up, but 25 came down’. 

Some folks had jam sherbet with snow. From 
the saddle between Grandma’s Nubbin and 
12,241 Peak, could be seen many familiar 

mountains-Ritter, Banner, Lye11, McClure 

and the Minarets. We saw mountain peaks 
and ranges on all sides, and standing on 
the windy crags of the 2nd Nubbin, we saw 
our camp way below, as well as several 
mountain lakes. 

Dramatic cloud formations seen from 
the saddle, with storm clouds in the dis¬ 
tance smothering the peaks, and thunder 
could be heard at intervals, also rain 
clouds bearing down on distant peaks. 

The Nubbin saddle is estimated to be 
11,350 feet, while the 2nd Nubbin peak 
which most of us climbed is about 11,641 
feet elevation. 

The first group of hikers had left 
with Oliver to try for 12,241 ft. Peak. 
Almost everyone had dropped knapsacks 
either at the first snack stop on the 
granite climb to the saddle, or right on 
the saddle itself, only taking precious 
cameras along. 

Oliver and group of 16 left the saddle 
and he warned, "no hand holds permitted. 
"Just steady climbing’." He Cut footsteps 
in the snoWfields which the others care¬ 
fully followed. Crossed several snow- 
fields and also a shelf on the face of 
the peak. Upon reaching top, discovered 
a second peak- ; —a fine, monolithic forma¬ 
tion. Many photos were taken of the 






exciting climb. 



Then, with thunder and dark clouds 
threatening, Oliver led a fast zigzag 
route down, also doing some snow-sliding. 
After reaching the saddle, knapsacks were 
claimed, lunches eaten and the group 
quickly headed back to camp. 

A bit of "impromptu" 

"gardening by Dreg 
Bateson on the way 
up to Grandma's 
Nubbin saddle, was 
found necessary 
when Nunice Clark’s 
sunglasses fell 
into a rock crev¬ 
ice. Though get¬ 
ting scratched and 
bruised, Greg 
bravely pushed 
rocks aside and 
recovered the 
glasses, likewise 
scratched, but 
unbroken! 


To avoid the hazardous route down 
the granite slabs and boulders, Bill 
Dorris led his group a fast pace through 
shrubs and forests, squeezing through 
narrow granite crevices, skirting sheer 
granite drops. The steaming 25 safely 
reached camp .just as the rain began. 
Dinner was eaten tinder an assortment of 
shelters, but our dampened spirits were 
quickly revived by a beautiful double 
rainbow. The skies then cleared for 
the rest of the night. Another group 
led by Peter Friedrichsen had also reach¬ 


ed the saddle, but they soon mingled with 
the others and in time everyone reported 
back from a successful climb.- 

*********** 

ASCENT OF SECOND RECESS PEAK 
reported by Jessica D.Heybrook 

On July 16th, the day dawned sunny and 
bright. At 8 a.m. Oliver started his group 
across two sets of logs over Second Recess 
creek. We climbed higher and higher along 
the mountainside at an easy diagonal over 
granite slabs that required great caution 
lest we slip. After a mile and a half of 
this, we ascended along a waterway until 
we came to a nice patch of grass bordered 
with snow. Here we made lemonade, and a 
few made sherbet by mixing raspberry jam 
with snow. Leaving our knapsacks at this 
point, we continued to the saddle from 
where we could look down'on a gem-like 
lake situated near the top of 1st Recess. 

In the distance we could see Mts. Ritter 
and Banner. On our left, 2nd Recess Peak 
rose grim and formidable. This was the 
peak we were to climb. 

At 12:40 p.m. we crossed a patch of 
talus, stepping from one boulder to another, 
climbing steeply up the face of the peak. 
Oliver had us keep close together, stop¬ 
ping when necessary to assemble our- 
group of 17. Each'took care to step where 
the preceding person had stepped and thus 
we reached the top with'very little! slip¬ 
ping or rocks rolling down.- Oliver would 
clear away loose stones from time to time, 
mentioning that it was called "gardening" 
if the leader did it, but was forbidden 
when tried by someone else. Hans Gstwald 



































reported- that:'when a, .rock was dislodged, 
•Oliver would shout-, -Hi’ Ho! -Here 1 comes 
another rock!” But when Oliver- loosened' 
a rock,... lie called it merely- 


A ton of rock ; .(weir, -it seemed like a .’, 
ton!) just" touched Roy Hike and he report- 
ed an almiost-direct hit. However -,, later 
careful examination-disproved his claim 
of bl.ood---.the' red spots proved to be 
strawberry jam on his trousers'. 

WS reached the top,oiily to find-a .high¬ 
er peak just beyond. Oliver and Hans 
Ostwald proceeded-to the .ton •ot this raono^- 

li'th and had their-, 
picture■taken, sil— 
■houetted against the 
sky . Then-, -Peter- 
'Raven, Peter Murphy, 

Jane Co Hard and 
Leif Thorne -Thomsen. 

Jr.' projected them¬ 
selves' to the top and 
established .their 
. ascent by. a, waving of 
' arms/ and..'with; proper 
sh.outs • Thie. pioved 
a first ascent., for 
that, summit. - : Peter M. 
and Ed. Toby ..had ascend- . 
ed the first peak- the. 
week before, and had 
left their record. 

Oliver .wrote, the details 
- of : . .our; ascent - and ..each, 
signed his name.. The 
height' -was 12,241 . feet. 
The 'record was■ .put, into 
a -small jam jar, and 
with'-due ceremony,.- it ". 



was buried under, a cairn .on the top of 
.the. peak.. •. • .' " .- . -. ... - -. 

We had a 360. degree panorama- from 
the top-; on one side a sheer drop o.f 
500 to 600 ft, and on another side we 
could look down on t.wb" smaller,umamed • 
peaks. Also, an ice covered lake was 
sighted from--2nd Recess Peak. We now 
picked our- ?;ay down in Oliver’s -foot¬ 
steps until we reached a nice snow- 
field; Oliver.demonstrated a technique 
of -sliding down,-keeping feet together 
slightly up, and holding elbows in such 
a way .that he could' check .his speed and 
direct-his'course down. -Hans and Rose¬ 
marie. 0stwald 3hristie.d' down on their 
feet, and the rest of us glissaded down 
smoothly.. Reaching the place where we 
had left our knapsacks, 'we; ate our lunch¬ 
es. ' . ■ ' - 

For the return,' Oliver-led us down' 
zigzag fashion wherever- possible. Rain 
clouds gathered rapidly and we found i-t 
necessary to put- on raincoats. Oliver . 
decided we should get; down as' soon , as . 
possible, so wre made - a vertical bee-line- 
going'down jungle fashion . holding'- oh. to 
branches of trees'. ;We lowered ourselves 
over.-boulders -and boggy ground; reached- 
the- lower meadow- and made our way home in 
record time. At’ 5:45 p.m. we. recrossed' 
.the two -log bridges, -near-' camp without' 
mishap.' 

A member of an earlier group was .trip^’ 
pihg gaily along. the logs until' she .came 
to the middle. There she made a flipflop 
backward and landed in the stream.However 
all went well with our party and we’ were! 









safely in our tents when the rain really 
came down, ending an expedition well ex¬ 
ecuted under the able leadership of • 

Oliver Kehrlein. The following 17 regis¬ 
tered on the top: 

Oliver Kehrlein, leader 
Peter Murphy John' (Hans) N.Ostwald 

Peter Raven Rosemarie Ostwald 

Gerda Barki Charles J. Perzyk 

Thos. E, Bourke Jr. Roy M. Pike- 
Jane Collard Lillie Stanley 

Tallentyre Fletcher Leif Thorne-Thomsen Jr. 
Jessica D. Heybrook James 0. Turner 

Max Janoff Earl Vedell 

*********** 

TRIP TO HOPKINS BASIN 
THURSDAY, JULY 16 

Gerry Glass leader, Roy Ramseier and 
reported by Betty Ramseier 

At 8:30 on this sunny morning, enticed 
by Gerry’s description of "the most beauti¬ 
ful trout in'the world-’golden trout’ ", 

we eagerly"followed the leader down Recess 
Creek, across Mono Creek and upstream along 

the Mono Trail, destination- Hopkins 

Basin'. The Mono Trail passed through gar¬ 
dens of wildflowers and, to our delight, 
through patches of wild strawberries. The 
many blossoms promised an abundant crop 
in the near future, and a few sturdy 
plants were bearing an early crop of the 

sweet red berries. (Scribe's note-I do 

challenge report of finding ripened ber¬ 
ries. I looked and looked and nary one 
could I find'.). 

Spurred on by Gerry’s luring promise 
of golden trout, we passed up the many 
inviting pools harboring .iust ordinary 


trout and turned off to the left of 
Mono Trail at about 1/4 mile beyond 
Hopkins Creek or approximately 2 1/2 
miles from Fish Camp. The trail up• 
into Hopkins Basin' is well blazed and 
resembled the trail up to 2nd Recess. 

It eventually comes to an open meadow 
through which Hopkins Creek flows. 

Soon after our arrival in this area, 
we began to suspect that we were not 
alone. I must compare the events of 
this day to some of the early massacres 
of our ancestors. Between the three of 
us, we must have reduced the population 
of this areaby several hundred buzzing 
stingers before we were finally forced 
by superior numbers to retreat. 

Gerry did catch four of his golden 
trout. The rest of us swatted the enemy 
and enjoyed a splendid view of Red and 
White Mountain. The trip back to Base 
Camp was uneventful up to a'certain 
point. At that point, it commenced to 
rain, and we broke all our own records 
for climbing up 2nd Recess trail, ar¬ 
riving in the commissary .iust in time 
to enjoy one of Ned’s superlative roast 
beef'dinners. Total distance covered-- 
approximately nine or ten miles. 

FRIDAY, JULY 17 

As group assembled for campfire, 
the first quarter of moon visible over 
Grandma’s Nubbin caused Oliver to make 
a weather prediction. He promised that 
after the hail, rain and thunder of today, 
we are now in for only good weather. 

Ned Thompson in his nightly doorprize 









































SECOND RECESS 


From the lip of Laurel Creek Canyon, hikers 
could look down on Base Camp and get a bird’s eye 
view of 2nd Recess. 

Two features are noteworthy: 

2nd Recess is a perfect example of a U shaped 
glacial valley, with its two plateaus stepped one 
above the other in the amphitheater of its headwall. 
They suggest the levels of the second and third cy¬ 
cles of glaciation. 

Also it is a typical hanging valley. Neither 
its stream nor its glaciers were strong enough to 
cut the level of its floor down to that of the Mono 
Valley. The Mono Creek and C-lacier were stronger 
and cut deeper — and besides, they had an east- 
lire st fault to work on. 


On the sky line — Mt. Gabb to the left: Point 
11,641 (Grandma’s Nubbin) to the right, with Peak 
12,241 just to the latter's left. 

Over 200 Base Campers climbed to the summit of 
Grandma's Nubbin. It was a good strenuous climb, 
but the wonderful view made the effort worth while. 


Photography by James MacBride 
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distribution of billycans, announced a 

new size-streamlined, shorter Cans. 

But the new size did hot prove to be a 
hit. Perhaps we'are oldfashioned, but 
almost everyone preferred the standard 
size. 

Oliver asked Cambers going home 
July 25 to sign up immediately for horses 
so that the packers will bring in enough 
animals. Requested parents to submit 
names of children for good behavior Red 
Feather awards. 

Harriet Berger assembled her 12 Small 
Frys who sang some hew rounds. (We had 10 
the other night. Somehow, we seem to pick 
up and lose more people around this here 
camp’.) 

Dr,'Wolff repott¬ 
ed on the exciting 
"Wolff Pack" up- 
creek to'seek a 
lake. 10 persons 

with Herr Doctor 
and wife Leona as 
leaders. It was 
the great ancestral 
trip as compared 
with Grandma's 
trip of the pre¬ 
vious day. The log 
crossing over 2nd 
Recess Creek had 
been'negotiated 
without mishap. 
Following Mills 
Creek, they reach¬ 
ed the junction and 
saw a mysterious 
cave. Who should be 
there, with complete 



fishing gear, but Peter Friedrichsen. But 
alas! he had no fish. Then the doctor 
related a weird tale of a witch who lived 

in the depth of the cave-the Princess 

Speleolinsky. The "Wolff Pack" proceeded 
to the end of the moraine and stopped for 
lunch. And whom should they find there, 
under an overhanging rock shelter, but 
Peter F. with 10 fish. How he obtained 
them? They never did learn. Was this 
Princess Speleolinsky also a fisherlady? 

The mystery was never solved. 

* * * * 

Jane Collard reported a rock climbing 
trip up the north side of the crags above 
camp, with Tom Bourke and Jim Carl. They 
passed juniper trees, wildflowers, a creek 
and found lots of rock to challenge their 
climbing skill. 

When dark clouds threatened, they head¬ 
ed for a rapid'first ascent of the peak 
above camp. Found a cave just'large enough 
for two and a nearby tree for one as shel¬ 
ter. Rocks were wet and slippery. The'peak 
proved to be a jagged rock, above a snow- 
field with a crescent-shaped pile of rock 
and a terminal moraine which was similarly 
crescent-shaped. Cold and wind, and flashe 
of lightning fcaused them to seek shelter. 
They found another cave where a fire was 
built. 

When the rains came, they held out cups 
and got enough rain run-off for drinking. 
One of the three in the group was heard to 
mutter, "I came to first Base Camp period 
primarily because Oliver is the leader, 

But if the weather gets better later in the 
season, perhaps I should return then." 
(Matter of fact, several did just that.) 









The trio failed to make the peak due to 
the stormy day, so returned to camp, to 
make another try on Sunday. 

Oliver announced about mail schedules 
and delays due to high water after the 
rains. G-ave instructions for going-out 
campers.If newly-fallen snow doesn’t 
interfere, there will be a Laurel Canyon 
hike. 

Plans for stub camp at 4th Recess were 
announced'. Early signun necessary so that 
cook can provide sufficient food to be 
packed in on mules. Stub campers to leave 
Monday morning, July 20th, down the trail 
to FiSh Camp, then 6 miles up Mono Creek, 
and turn right into 4th Recess. Spectacu¬ 
lar views are promised, with deep lakes, 
sheer cliffs, an eastern wall highly sculp¬ 
tured and newly polished glacial valleys. 
Lunch for two days to be picked up Monday 
morning before starting out for stub camp. 
Then Tuesday, the groun will continue to 
Pioneer Basin, to a lake basin overlooking 
3rd and 4th Recesses, and see a succession 
of blue lakes and a most unusual sight from 
McGee Crest. Returning to stub camp, the 
over-nighters must pick up their sleeping 
bags and return to 2nd Recess in time for 
dinner. Animals will take up all food, 
sleeping bags and utensils for Monday sup¬ 
per and Tuesday breakfast, but each hiker 
must bring back own sleeping bag the next 
day. Suggestion is to take a light knap¬ 
sack. Stub camp located off the Mono 
Creek trail beyond Hopkins Creek, and near 
the turn-off for Pioneer Basin trail. 

Turning to more serious matters, Greg 
Bateson announced the Court of Second 
Recess was in session, with the following 


cast, better designated as "persona non 
"grata." 

Honorable Judge -Howard Koster 

Counsel for Prosecution-David Berger 
Counsel for Defense -Dr. Ernst Wolff 

(shout of "mal practice” is heard!) 
Bailiff of the Court -Bill Dorris 
Plaintiff"Oliver Kehrlein" - Roy Pike 
"the Old Man of the Mountain” 



With the upper and lower courts of 2nd 
Recess declared in session, the Bailiff 
read the following INDICTMENT: 

"The Grand Jurors of first Base Camp, 2nd 
Recess, CHARGE: 

One Oliver Kehrlein, allegedly a member 
of the Sierra Club, alias "Everest,” alias 
"Old Man of the Mountains,alias Sherpa 
Tenzing Norkey, with the commission of the 
following high crime and misdemeanor, 

TO WIT: On the 11th day of July,1953, 
at approximately 9:30 p.m., the plaintiff 
did wilfully and maliciously interfere 


















with'Ivy Foster, a member of the Sierra 
Club, with intent to De-base. 

GRAND JURY 

dated: 15 July,1953 by Joe Bloe, 

foreman (seal) 


After due hearing and reading of the 
indictment, the following witnesses were 
called : 

1st witness - Ethel Nelson 
2nd witness - Charles Perzyk 
3rd witness - Ivy Foster 

While evidence was being given by the 
witnesses, there was much by-nlay between 
Bailiff Dorris and Hon. Judge Foster who 
was engrossed in the daily racing form and 
busily placing bets on his favorite mounts 
Sparkplug and Strawberry Jam. By the time 
the defendant rose to dead his innocence, 
the Hon. "vUdge had fallen asleep and the 
counsel for prosecution had no cross exam¬ 
ination . 

Counsel for defense Wolff (a.gain cries 
of ' "mal practice’." are heard), made ah 
impassioned plea for his defendant's in¬ 
nocence. Prosecution insisted that plain¬ 
tiff had full intent to de-base and that 
the verdict must be guilty or not guilty- — 
no half measures'. After due deliberation, 
the Jury reached a decision and when the 
Bailiff asked the foreman of the .iury for 
the verdict, there was a great hush. Even 
the night-flying birds stopped in their 
flights to listen as the deep voice rang 
out "Guilty’." 

With a sudden start, the Hon. Judge 
awoke from his snooze and in resonant 


tones announced his painful duty to sen¬ 
tence Oliver Kehriein, allegedly a member 
of the Sierra Club, aiias "Everest," alias 
"Old Man of the Mountain,” alias Sherpa 
Tenzing Norkey, to 72 hours of silence. If 
there should be a violation,'"Then for the 
ensuing year you must stop 50 feet below 
every First Ascent you have peaked'.” Court 
ad.iourned in great excitement. 


Ivy Foster played her zither-harp and 
community singing closed the program. 

*********** 

A PAGE FROM THE SC RIBBLINGS OF THE SCRIBE 

FRIDAY. JULY 17 

Fine, clear morning. No hike scheduled. 
Much washing of Clothes, hair, and airing 
of Sleeping gear. Fishermen are all out 
trying to find the right pool for the right 
cast.' The dorm tent sextette is treated to 
a trout fry, courtesy of George and Andy 
Van Vliet. Sudden rain came up and we 
scurried into our dorm tent to fiHish our 
lunch, bringing in our billy-can of steam¬ 
ing water for tea. While the heavens sud¬ 
denly opened up in a downpour, we nonchal¬ 
antly munched our trout and other goodies. 
Soon the tent pole-opening on top of our 
tent permitted too heavy leakage and we 
had to cover everything, for the tent was 
leaking here, there and everywhere. 

We busied ourselves putting adhesive 
tape patches over every leak we could 
reach. Soon the tent took on a modernis¬ 
tic patchwork aspect with its white decora¬ 
tions placed at random—-but the rains 
were coming in at random, too. About 2:20 








in the afternoon, we had thunder, heavier 
rains and all of a sudden, pellets of hail. 
And our beloved Peter Friedrichsen said it 
never rains in the Sierras this time of 
the year. When the storm subsided, neonle 
were seen scurrying to commissary again to 
get shovels and pickaxes and again digging 
more trenches for rain to run off. Eventu¬ 
ally, the skies Cleared and the warm earth 
began to steam and quickly dried in the 
warmth of the sunshine. Bill Carder and a 
few other ambitious workers built a stone 
promontory near commissary to keep the 
stream bank from being washed away. 

SATURDAY, JULY 1 8 

Florence and Marian Steineke, Maxine 
and Walter Goad, Bill Evans and Jim Koontz 
had gone out to climb Red Slate Mountain 
Friday. They were caught by the sleet 
storm and had to bivouac as best they could 
Friday night. The river had risen so ranid 
ly by Saturday morning that when they reach 
ed Mono Creek, they had to be ferried a- 
cross by the packers and their horses, also 
delayed at Fish Camp by the same storm. 
Saturday morning when the packers finally 
reached Base Camp, they reported that the 
footlog bridge at Fish Camp had been wash¬ 
ed' away. Oliver asked for a detail of 
about eight men to go down, fall another 
log and rebuild the bridge. 

When campfire program began, Dave 
Berger announced that the Court of Appeals 
of the State of California had handed down 
a decision that reversed the verdict of 
the previous night. Inasmuch as it was 
later proved that the Base Camp group did 
not arrive until July 12th, 1953. nothing 



•criminal could be charged or proven as of 
July .11th according to the original indict¬ 
ment. The Court of Appeals concluded that 
the defendant was innocent, all aliases 
have been struck from the records and Oliver 
Kehrlein’s record is clean and clear and 
his character is completely vindicated. 


Oliver was most relieved by this new 
decision. He then announced that camp 
session was half over, with no colds report¬ 
ed in spite of the inclement weather. 


Ned Thompson almost chopped off one 
finger today, and posted a big sign on the 


cook tent'reading "NO QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED HOWI" 
In spite of this bad accident however, we had a 
delicious Chinese dinner. It was very tasty and 




















Peter Friedrichsen remarked that Ned had 
put a "personal touch into the dinner 
tonightl 

Before conducting the Lo st and Found , 
Howard Koster asked Pa.rents to prevent 
small children from playing with campfires, 
and the hazards of such unattended play. 

Oliver thanked the crew who helped 
fall the logs for the new bridge at Fish 
Camp. It is a bigger and better bridge 
than the original and the men had worked 
hard and expertly to fall the log which 
was almost three feet in diameter. A 
little excitement was caused when an out¬ 
going camper on horseback tried to cross 
the rushing current. Rider and horse fell 
backwards into the water. Oliver ex-plain¬ 
ed that when crossing a stream on a horse, 
keen toes just on tip of stirrun and slin 
off one side of the rucksack. Then,should 
the animal stumble or fall, the rider can 
easily free himself and not become entangled. 

Hikes Laurel Creek Canyon trin still 
had 3 persons out. 

With leader Bill Dorris, Cicely Christy 
reported that 26 nersons had gone on a trip 
unstream to the waterfalls. Peter Raven 
and Helen Sharsmith exnlained about the 
flowers and nlants, and Frances Payne ident¬ 
ified the birds. 

OVERNIGHT TRIP TO RED & WHITE MOUNTAIN 
AND RED SLATE MOUNTAIN 

Jim Koontz, leader 

Bill Evans renorted that it was oart 
rock climbing and cart knapsacking. Group 
had started 6 a.m. Thursday morning. Uu 
Laurel Creek the trail climbed steeply. 




past tumbling waterfalls, thickly over¬ 
grown with laurel. Reached a small lake, 
more climbing, then reached a larger lake. 

Laurel Creek country is beautiful-many 

wildflowers and rosy finches everywhere. 
Reached pinnacles and jagged peaks: then 
the pass at about 11,500 ft. to right of 
which is Red & White Mountain. Slid down 
snowfields on other side, scrambled over 
rocks and upon reaching upper Fish Creek 
country, a steady'rain descended. Good 
stand of pines nrovided a -protection for 
the night. By evening, weather cleared, 
but very cold, with a fine alnine glow. 

Red Slate Mountain was a hard climb 
and reached its ' -pyramidal summit , 13,163 ft. 
Took about 2 hours to climb 2300 feet. 

From weak could see Humuhrey, Crowley 
lakes. White Mountain, Mono Lake, Mono 
Craters and upper Yosemite peaks Lyell, 
McClure, Ritter and Banner, Dana, Gibbs, 
also the interior Yosemite, Cloud's Rest, 
etc. 

At this point of describing the very 
spectacular view they had. Bill interjected, 
"My God, how it rained’." It started with 
good hard hail, but they were comfortable 
with tarps coverings. Got up early next 
morning but couldn't make the'pass. Snow 
too steep. Had to reroute above pass on 
northwest slope of Red & White Mountain. 

Hard work--much talus-arete knife-edged. 

climb. No time for fatigue as one's atten¬ 
tion was engrossed with difficulty of the 
climb. Both sides of peak exposed at 
least 200 ft. on the knife-edge. In case 
of a slip on one side, one would need 
burial. On other side, it wouldn’t matter 
anymore. In climbing, used both hands, 
elbows, back. A false peak had to be 
climbed up, over and down. 3rd class type 
climb. 






Finally, reached actual peak and spent 
15 minutes at top. Saw lightning strike 
an arc. 

Jim Koontz had plenty of food along 
as he had provisions left by Marian 
Steineke, Maxine and Walter Goad who had 
left the group when the storm broke. 

Bill Svans remarked that Red Slate Moun¬ 
tain looked like survey and mans. Not 

much snow to help climbing-mostly loose 

rock scramble. They forded the creek on 
the way down and finding old bridge out, 
located our nice new bridge. Just before 
pulling into our camp on the trail in,saw 
the turret flags of Wolff Island flying 
high and it looked like a robber bandit’s 
castle on the Rhine River, but was a 

most welcome sight indeed. 

^ ^ ^ ^|/ 

Harriet Berger reported on trip with 
Chuck Perzyk, when having missed the nature 
walk group, they started after to catch up. 
They reached a fine 
stand of whitebark 
pine across the 
stream and reached 
the cave on the 
right side of the 
canyon. Saw Max 
Janoff and Al 
Hoffman, then heard 
strange noises. 

Thought it might 
Come from interior 
of the deep cave. 

Crossed talus slope 
which was about 
400-500 ft. high.An 
eerie cry lured them 
on. Venturing into 
the cave, found a 



white-bleached, strangely shaped skull, 
perhaps of a prehistoric man? (Peter 
Raven said it was a deer skull.) Anyhow, 

Ned threw it into the soup next day. 

Roy Crites announced progress of the 
Horseshoe contest. The horseshoes have 
been lost in the deep sea of mud and 
would have to be found first. However, no 
horseshoes have been thrown into the 
stream accidentally, as the throws are 
improving. 

Ned Thompson thanked all persons who 
helped prepare meals during the day when 
he had cut his hand. 

Red Feather awards presented to the 
boys on the chickie-pail brigade: Bill 
Carder Jr., David Ostwald, Peter Ostwald, 

Leif Thorne-Thomsen Jr., Tom Turner and 
Andy Van Vliet. (Heard sotto voce for 
winners absent, due to horseshoe contest, 
’'Guess they are horse feathers, as the 
fellas are pitching horseshoes'.’’) 

Fred Smith reported on snow detail. 
Friday, Peter Friedrichsen, George Beaver, 
John Zivnuska and Fred had sacked up the 
snow in 16 gunnysacks in the upper meadow, 
to be loaded on the mules. Since the 
animals were delayed getting into camp, 
the sacks were left at meadow. Saturday, 

4 saddle horses and 4 mules went up, with 
Russ Fletcher, Fred Smith and Shorty 
Cunningham, loaded the animals with snow- 
filled bags and returned just before the 
rains came. Another snow detail will be 
needed before this camp session ends. 

No scheduled hikes for Sunday. Religious 
services will be held in the recreation area, 






Sunday morning. Hans Ostwald announced a 
folkdance session on the mesa Sunday after¬ 
noon. Jane'Collard will lead a climb un 
the cliffs on right side of camn. Peter 
Raven will conduct a nature walk for the 
children at 2 p.m. Sunday and asked a few 
mothers to serve as aides. 

16 or 18 new Base Campers expected in Sunday. 

A Ph.D trip is scheduled to leave early 
Monday morning for Lake Italy, to return 
Thursday. Knapsack loads of at least 25 § 
required, ropework is expected, with several 
passes to be crossed. 


Monday will be stub camp trip to 4th 
Recess, and Pioneer Basin Tuesday. Thursday 
will be hike up laurel Creek Canyon. 

Bill Dorris as M.C. completed the social 
part of the program. 

■ LAUREL CANYON TRIP, 

Norv LaVene, leader, Tom Bourke, asst.leader 
Jim Carl and Jane CoHard 

Trip down Mono Creek very beautiful how. 
Ed Toby fell into river and Shorty Cunningham 
our friendly packer, permitted the group to 
horse-ferry across stream. Trail led along 
Laurel Creek through thick stands of laurel 
and manzanita. Saw beautiful Laurel Creek 
Cascades', swollen with water-wheels and trick 
ling runoffs." A stiff pull to wooded area 
and meadow above, where the stream narrows. 
Trail continued to pinnacles of rock that 
looked very exciting. Reached some ice and 
snow and had hail about 6 inches deep. The 
"graupel" (half-frozen hail) melted fast. 

Saw shallow lake with snow, looked like 
pictures of Arctic area in the middle of July 


Crossed ridge after ridge. To right 
of lake was a sheer cliff. A third lake 
reached was almost frozen-Couldn’t dif¬ 

ferentiate lake from reflection. No drink¬ 
ing water. Saw fine thunderstorm. Round- 
trip was about 18 miles. Eirst 9-1/2 hrs. 
travel was slow, but maintained steady 
pace, no rest stops.. Rain and more rain. 

Crossed down snowfields on return trip 
and found cave for shelter. Discovered 
that some caves leak. Had good view of 
Red and White Mountain. Cave dripped 
enough rain to fill Sierra' cups for drink¬ 
ing. Group was about 400-500 ft. from' 
peak top. Poor weather caused a disappoint 
ed retreat. Then the sun came out. Group 
dried out and started anew. 2nd class 
climb for the men, but Jane CoHard found 
that albicaulis furnished good climbing aid 

Pinnacle climbed by Norv La Vene. 
Spectacular view of Mts. Banner, Ritter, 
and Minarets, Big Horn Lake frozen, another 
big lake visible. Were on peak at 5:15 p.m 
but in a rapid return reached camp by late 
dinnertime. 

Rain'had caused lots of water every¬ 
where , so they had waded right through 
creeks, streams, bogs and marshes. Had 
trouble crossing Mono Creek which had 
risen rapidly. It was a ball-bearing 
trail all the way down. Forest and big 
meadow on higher levels were very beauti¬ 
ful. Peak was estimated about 12,000 ft. 
They named the unidentified lake up on 
top Frustration Lake. 






SUNDAY, JULY 19 

Oliver announced about 12 persons left 
camp Saturday. 22 newcomers came in Sunday 
and were introduced. 



Howard Koster to Continue Lost and Hound 
for balance of session. Redeeming a lost 
article, Dave Berger 
gave an interesting 
account of how the 
term "Philadelphia 
"lawyer” originated 
with the famous John 
Peter Zenger'printing 
incident of our early 
American history. 


Peter Raven’s nature 
walk for children was 
reported by Tommy 
Lederer. 


The cliffs to the right of our camp had 
been climbed by Hans and Rosemarie Ostwald, 
Max Janoff and Chuck Perzyk. Was reported 
to be a 4th class climb, straight up and 
down. 


Early breakfast Monday morning, with 
Ph.D’s leaving 5 a.m. for the 4-day trip 
to Lake Italy'. Hikers for stub camp to 
bring in sleeping bags of about 10# maxi¬ 
mum Weight at breakfast time for muie- 
loading. Peter Friedrichsen to leave 
8:30 a.m. with hikers to 4th Recess. On 
Tuesday group will go to Pioneer Basin 
and Stanford Peak, to be back in time for 
dinner. 

Bill Dorris will lead a one day hike 
of approximately 14 miles roundtrio to 


4th Recess area and lake. Leaders are 
requested to take ropes as Laurel Creek 
bridge needs rope support. 

Tuesday hike to Mills Creek for newcomers. 
Wednesday --layover in camp and washing 

Thursday-hike to Laurel Canyon 

Friday -Bandana Show and afternoon social 

Excess dunnage must be weighed in directly 
after breakfast Friday as packers will be 
In and have to make a fast roundtrlb in 
order to return Saturday for outgoing 
campers. 

Jo Anne La Vene announced a meeting 
Monday morning 10:30 a.m. at the Berger 
tent for those children whose parents are 
at’ stub camp, for a swim-sing-walks and 
campfire program. All children invited 
to join the fun. Final announcement on 
stub camp trip: mules will take up food, 
utensils and sleeping bags. But hikers 
will bring back own sleeping bags, so 
should travel light. 

Gerry Glass, chairman of wood-cutting 
detail, invited all new men to .ioin in a 
first class climb- —up the side of the 
cliff to a selected tree that needs split¬ 
ting, sawing and cutting off for camp 
and cooking firewood. 

M.C. Bill Dorris Introduced Marigay 
Barron, Who Played guitar and sang a 
song composed by herself, with original 
words by K.E. (Barney) Yerkes, "My 
Greater Nearness to Thee.” 

Alfredo Durante was introduced as 
the Morley'Fund visitor to our camp. He 
had heard of the beauty of the Sierra 





from"friends in Berkeley and was invited 
to .loin our group to learn and understand 
our mountain wilderness. He had climbed 
some of the Italian Alps in his youth. 
Alfredo expressed appreciation for the 
opportunity to participate in oUr camp 
group and its friendly associations, it 
being a different relationship than his 
university contacts with American stu¬ 
dent's. Here he had the dhahce to .ioin in 
a family-living association. 

Ruth Prager spoke on what she termed 
her "Saga of the Mountains." She describ¬ 
ed her childhood experiences in the Swiss 
mountains, through meadows and forests to 
glaciers, thereby learning to love the 
mountains and developing desires to try 
climbs in other lands. Later, as a college 
student in the United States, she obtained 
work in Yosemite and climbed the nearby 
peaks". Her love of the mountains provided 
the opportunity to meet Mr. William Colby 
at Tuolumne Meadows and Ruth has maintained 
her prized membership in the Sierra Club 
ever since. She touched upon later trips 
in Europe, when her work with the UNRA 
provided a chance to travel to other 
countries, with rucksack, boots and Sierra 
Club cup accompanying her on other wonder¬ 
ful and exciting experiences in the 
mountains. 

Program closed with Ivy Foster leading 
the 2nd Recess Choir in several appropriate 
vocal selections. 


MONDAY, JULY 2 0 

Bill Dorris was assistant campleader, 
as Oliver left with group of ten for Lake 


Italy trip at 5 a.m. 

61 had signed out for the overnight trip to 
stub camp with Peter Friedrichsen, leader. 

Bill Dorris led 21 hikers in the one day 
hike to 4th Recess Lake. 

The Children T s Campfire was held early 
after dinner at the Koster Pow-wow,organized 
by JoAnne La Vene and Ruth Koster. It was 
a clever take-off on our nightly adult 
campfire program, with every ma.ior character 
represented. 

Peter Murphy played some guitar selec¬ 
tions. Cicely Christy gave a delightful 
Uncle Remus story about the lion and the 
brave little fox. 

* .. * * * * * * * * * * 
4th RECESS TRIP REPORT 

Good trail the entire trip, with sev¬ 
eral log crossings, some with rope supports 
installed by our leaders. About 3 hours 
later on the trail, having crossed Hopkins 
Creek, we passed ah Indian campground. 

Found obsidian arrowheads in the area, as 
well as fine remains of the "metate,the 
grinding-bowl in the granite slabs probably 
used to grind meal by the Indian women. 

Passed fine stands of aspen, dancing 
in the breeze, lush meadows and noticed 
new wildflowers coming into bloom. 

Passed Laurel Creek’. Hopkins Creek and 
crossed and recrossed Mono Creek numerous 
times. Eventually, we passed the Pioneer 
Basin trail junction and found the place 
where stub camp was to be set up. Continued 
to the right, passing more lush green 





meadows, and suddenly the trail onened out 
into a large clearing and there lay the 
beautiful 4th Recess Lake, deeply blue, 
glistening in the noonday suii. Sheer gran¬ 
ite walls oh the left side ended in scree 
and talus to the water’s edge, while at the 
far side a waterfall cascaded over an 800 
ft. precipice. 

The various groups soon split up,some 
remaining on the near side of the lake, 
while others crossed a spindly log foot¬ 
bridge to a lovely green meadow which 
showed evidences of earlier campers. It 
didn’t take long for tea enthusiasts to 
get a little fire going and provide hot 
tea for all in their billy-cans. Peter 
Friedrichsen’s grouD anxious to reach 
the upper basin whence the waterfall 
issued and find the other lakes. Soon 
was on the trail and started to climb 
the lightly wooded right side of 4th 
Recess for the higher levels. 

Others were Content to rest by the 
beautiful lake and soak in the warm 
sunshine. A few youngsters followed the 
lake edge on the right side and reached 
some fine snowfieids on the far side near 
the waterfall. Soon their tiny figures 
were seen tobogganing down the gentle 
snowslopes. Fishermen were slowly skirt¬ 
ing the lake casting for the elusive 
trout. Cameras were busy and we were all 
delighted with the fine vistas all about 
us. Some well-bleached logs .jammed at 
the near end of the lake, providing an 
interesting color contrast in the blue 
waters. 



Alfredo Durante 
bravely dived into 
the cold lake, but 
came out shivering 
and searching for 
the warmth of the 
sun against a 
granite boulder. 

At 3 p.m. the 
one-day hikers 
reluctantly bid 
adieu to the remain¬ 
ing hikers and 
turned their backs 
on this fine display 
of wildflowers about 
the lake and along 
the lush meadows. 
Song birds could be 
heard as we quietly 
traveled along. 


*********** 
TUESDAY. JULY 21 

Bill Dorris, assistant campleader during 
0 liver’s absence. 


Ned Thompson announced a beautiful, new 
garbage pit had been dug and thanked the 
willing workers. 

Dr. Edward Little reported on Pioneer 
Basin. Reached the farthest crest from 
which could be seen the McGee Creek country. 
Saw Red Slate Mountain and Red & White Mt. 
Went up east side--—lots of mosquitos. 
Climbed to over 11,000 ft. elevation. 

Returned on west side-no mosquitos. Some 

successful fishing was reported. 

























THIRD RECESS 


Third Recess is guarded on the east by rounded 
Mono Rock and on the west by a double crest of gla¬ 
cial-carved peaks. It provides a secluded haven 
for those who appreciate its beauty and know of its 
splendid fishing potential. 

From its upper basin, a low saddle leads into 
4th Recess. But only by tough climbing can Mills 
Creek and 2nd Recess be reached directly over the 
adjacent divide. 

It contains a lerhe lake on the floor of the 
valley and several smaller ones on benches carved 
out of its west wall. 

Its east wall is not as high as similar ones 
in 4th Recess and Mills Creek, but resembles them 
with its fine sculpturings. 


Photography by James MacBride 




















Dr. Wolff reported on trio up Mills 
Creek with Pete Murphy, leader. 13 had 
made trip. Saw the cave where Princess 
Speleolihsky lives. Group had called and 
waved, but received ho response. So con¬ 
tinued to 3rd lake and had a swim race, 
there 

It was announced that a party Of 
intrepid water enthusiasts had been at 
camp to hold a foldboat regatta. Raced 
from the footlog bridge to the commis¬ 
sary area in 1 min. 21 sec. Later it 
was revealed that Peter Raven was naviga¬ 
tor, aboard a bright plastic airmattress 
and being the sole boatman, won with no 
competition, loudly encouraged by the 
cheers from youthful watchers along the 
bank. 

A bird walk at 9 a.m. next day was 
announced, with Peter Raven along to 
identify flowers. 

Roy Crites announced the horseshoe 
tournament semi-finals will be held on 
Wednesday morning after breakfast, ladies 
to lead off. 

Holders of polished cups were asked 
to meet with Bill Dorris after breakfast 
the next morning to decide upon awards. 

Rosemarie Ostwald announced a folk- 
dahce soiree on the mesa Wednesday at 
4 o’clock. 

Ralph Conning was thanked for the fine 
stump that had been cut and placed at 
campfire area for the scribe’s comfort 
and convenience. 


4th RECESS CLIMB TO UPPER LAKE 
Monday, July 20 reported by 

Chuck Perzyk 


Group of 12 climbed to the first lake 
above 4th Recess lake. Easy, gradual ascent 
and saw lake to the left. 'Very blue, glit¬ 
tering in sun. Trail well marked, even 
through talus. Reached second lake plateau 
at top of waterfall. Recess ends at Mills 
Glacier. East wall of the Recess had been 
highly sculptured by avalanches. Group 
proceeded to a pinnacle on upper valley 



floor, and enjoyed the glaciated scenery all 
about. Hans Ostwald and a small group climb¬ 
ed a chute and another peak on right side of 
Recess. Group then descended through many ice¬ 
fields. Rosemarie Ostwald showed how to shoot 
down these icefields with heels. Slower race 
back and softer afternoon light gave different 












aspect to lake. Beautiful sculpturing on 
plateau above waterfall. 

Mt . Hopkins climb - Tuesday 

Up the Pioneer Basin trail and with 
Ostwald leading, six made Mt. Hopkins peak. 
Left side was higher and free of mosquitos. 
Climbed sand dunes, many sandy scree slides. 
Pound snow on top for sherbert. Saw two 
eagles. In a 10-minute downhill schuss, 
covered distance that had taken 2-1/2 hours 
to climb. Reached lower lake, had a quick 
swim and P. Friedrichsen caught a fish'. 

About 20 in all made the Pioneer-Mt. Hopkins 
Basin.' Between first and second lakes, 
many mosquitos in clouds, which got into ear 
nose and mouth. Fishermen tried the various 
Pioneer Basin lakes for trout, with some 
success. 


After trip reports, Marigay Barron 
played and sang some spiritual numbers. 
Program ended with a fascinating talk by 
Betty Russ about her experiences in the 
Belgian Congo. Having studied as a mis¬ 
sionary and with knowledge of several 
languages, she had been assigned to a 
children's orphanage of about 150 small 
girls. Not having cloth or the knowledge 
of sewing, the girls wove garments of 
broad leaves for clothing and she described 
that after sitting at their lessons and 
then standing up, the leaves would dry and 
drop off, leaving huge mounds to'be swept 
up. Then the children would go outdoors to 
gather fresh leaves to make new coverings. 

In time, she was sent to the land of 
pygmies where 4'6” was about the tallest 
person. There she worked in a hospital for 
four years. The need was great for medical 


aid and it was common for 500 to 700 patients 
to pass through the hospital daily, coming 
hundreds of miles for assistance. There 
were about 80 tribes and over 200 different 
dialects, with two primary trade languages. 

In the north, the Bengala language, arid 
in the south of the Congo, the Kinwala lan¬ 
guage. In addition to the doctor and his 
wife, Betty Russ was the only nurse. Eventu¬ 
ally, she traveled to the heart of the Congo 
within 50 miles of the Equator. She also did 
some work with the giant Watsubi tribe,quite 
a contrast from the pygmy. Not only had 
most of these people never seen woven cloth, 
but since they had never had a cup, a tincan 

was considered a wonder-it could be used 

for so many things. 

Besides being of practical and medical 
help, the missionary groups try to teach 
the natives to dispel the fear of their 
primitive witchcraft, and teach them the 
love of the western spiritual world. 
Interestingly enough, gospel recordings 
are now being made in Los Angeles, with 
some of the native songs brought back by 
the missionaries. In time these recordings 
are sent back to areas in Africa where the 
wonderful talking-machines play for the 
natives, along with spiritual readings. 

*********** 
WEDNESDAY. JULY 22 

Medical report Dr. Wolff announced that 
though they have dressed cuts, blisters 
and wounds of many fishermen, not a fish 
has been given him in appreciation’. 

P. Friedrichsen asked for volunteers 
to do tincan flattening. 










Laurel Canyon hike is scheduled for 
Thursday, to go un in three grouns. 

Pioneer Basin One-day trio is announced 
for Friday 7:30 a.m. with Owen Pearce 
leader. 

Bandana show scheduled for Friday afternoon. 

Horseshoe Tourney semi-finals announced 
underway and hotly contested. 

Bird and nature walk retorted by Ethel 
Zivnuska. Seen were two humming birds, 
grouse and .iunkos. Other birds were 
elusive and stayed out of sight. 

Dr. Leona Bayer Wolff asked to serve 
on Bandana Show committee. She invited 
Libby Smith, Ruth Prager, Carrye Opton 
and Marie Chabaud as assistants. Asked 
campers to bring art work, items for 
gadget show, floral arrangements, etc. 

Ropes will be strung to disulay bandanas 
of all varieties, color and stages of 
disrepair'. Of cotton, silk, etc. 

Campers are asked to donate prizes appro- 
priately wranned, esnecially items they 
don’t wish to carry home! Entries to 
be brought in before 1 n.m. on Friday 
to remit hanging. After the show, nunch 
and camp-baked cookies will be served. 

As a musical number. Dr. E. Wolff 
sang a touching ballad dedicated to his 
sleeping bag, now 20 years old, to the 
well known tune of the "Anniversary Waltz." 

Cicely Christy gave a most informative 
talk on "Sierra Club Hotspots," touching 
on the dangers of encroaching upon wilder¬ 
ness areas for dam sites, grazing areas. 


mining privileges, power reservoirs and 
similar attempts to enter our natural 
areas. To preserve our wilderness areas, 
we have national parks,'national forests, 
forest sergice recreation areas, beach 
areas, etc. The Sierra Club is not a 
political organization, but is always 
alert to protect all or any of these 
wilderness areas. In the Dinosaur National 
Monument, two large dams are proposed.This 
would be a violation of an act of Congress, 
as Well as establishing a precedent that 
would affect other areas. 

2nd hotspot Grazing in national forest 
areas must be watched. Congress has alloca¬ 
ted areas, but private grazing interests 
want these rights handed down, with rentals 
at very low rates. The Sierra Club feels 
that no one with pecuniary interests in 
use of our national forest should have the 
final decision. The forest service decisions 
are always fair to these grazing interests. 

3rd hotspot Mining areas in national 
forests may contain valuable minerals. 

Roads may be built in with approval of the 
forest service. Claims may be staked,but 
many are spurious, with eventual building 
of cabins, resorts, etc. on these claim 
stakes. Sierra Club recommends that a 
Division of Surface and Undersurface Rights 
be established and that mining must go on 
under surface as a valid claim and no sum¬ 
mer cottage or resort construction be 
remitted. 

4th hotspot Water storage. National parks 
are not water storage areas and alternate 
locations should be studied wherever pos¬ 
sible, to prevent dams in national forests 
and parks. 





Cicely explained that the members of 
the club board are often experienced per¬ 
sons with technical knowledge. They' 
weigh values of issues, make' full studies 
and often provide technical K'ncjWledg We 
should read our bulletins promptly and”if, 
upon advice of our club, letters are'to be 
sent to our congressmen, we should do so 
and ask bur friends to cooperate. 


Jim Turner sang an old ranger song, 
accompanied on guitar by Peter Murphy. 
Kenneth Shanks Played accordian solos. 

Ralph Conning'was thanked for his faithful 
wood supply for campfire. We have never 
run short. 

Ethel Nelson spoke of her experiences 
with the Red Cross in Arabia, and of'meet¬ 
ing a ’’Sheik of Araby.” Ethel had met 
Margaret Conant in Red Cross in Persia 
and" both had worked in Iran and Iraq. 
Commented that with no conservation program 
in Arabia, forests had in years become de¬ 
nuded and water is now scarce. Described a 
bridge that goes down under water into the 
river and permits Shins to sail right over 
it. Told'of a Bedouin Sheik {pronounced 
shake) who had invited_a group of Red Cross 


workers to dinner with many'delicacies pre¬ 
pared for the guests.' Sheeps eyes are con¬ 
sidered tasty morsels. Dined at a location 
where Tigres’ and Euphrates Rivers meet,with 
Iraq chief of 'police acting as interpreter'. 
Women of the party later'visited the hareem 
where the'Sheik’s womenfolk were, for they 
were not present at dinner. 'They were 
amazed at American women’s lipsticks and 
other gadgets. Learned that much of the 
country's Civilization was destroyed, as 
it had been overrun by so many wars. 

THURSDAY. JULY 25 


Dr. Leona Wolff announced that the Art- 
Bandana -Gadget and Floral Arrangement Show 
would be held on the mesa, Friday afternoon, 
starting at two o’clock. Reminded all per¬ 
sons to label their entries and submit be¬ 
fore one o’clock in properly marked cartons 
at commissary. 

Horseshoe Tournament final play-offs will 
be Friday, starting after breakfast. 

Owen Pearce announced a one-day hike to 
Pioneer Basin Friday, to leave 7:30 a.m. and 
he Will prepare breakfast at 6:30 a.m. with 
volunteers welcome. 

Excess baggage must be weighed in and 
paid for Friday morning before breakfast at 
mule loading area. 

Polished cups committee to meet Friday 
10 a.m. at commissary area. 

Gerry Glass reported great need for cook¬ 
ing firewood, otherwise our breakfast for'the 
next morning would consist of grapefruit or 














melon, cold coffee, uncooked hotcake 
batter and cold cereal. It was suggest¬ 
ed that men arise early and nut in a little 
woodcutting detail BEFORE breakfast to 
assure themselves a hot breakfast. 

Tr ip Deports: 

Laurel Canyon trip. First group of 10, 
with Hans Ostwald leading, reached high 
saddle;" slid on snow slopes, saw ice lake 
and swam in Little Big Horn Lake. Group two, 
reached long canyon, reported Grinnell Lake 
difficult trail, but very dramatic. Some 
women reported finding a warm (?) pool for 
a swim. 

Successful climb reported by Jane Collard 
with Mary Crothers and Hervey Voge, to peak 
above our camp area. Found it 3rd and 4th 
class climbing, and judged elevation about 
12,124 ft. Found previous first ascent re¬ 
cord buf names were illegible. ' They used all 
rock-climbing techniques, and rope Work was 
necessary. With chimneys to be surmounted. 
They made 2nd ascent and left names in jam 
jar" under the rock cairn, and then went on 
to make a first ascent. (See elsewhere the 
full details and account of subsequent first 
ascent.) 

Gerry Glass reported a most successful 
fishing trip, accompanied by two charming 
young ladies, Meredith and Denise La Vene. 
Both caught 5 fish each, though using a 
very heavy fly rod and line (wielded by same 
Gerry Glass). 

Lake Italy - 4 dav hike 

reported by Oliver Kehrlein 

With 10 in group, including one woman, 
Marian Steineke, had most exciting trip. 


Lake Italy is attenuated shape, about 
3 miles long. Group made 4 peaks, some 
made 6 peaks and one day, they made two 
13,000 ft. peaks. Mt. Abbot was climbed 
up a 4th class chimney. Hervey Voge made 
a first ascent and climbed about six or 
eight 13,000 ft. peaks. They achieved all 
these peaks because Jim Koontz routed them 
out of sleeping bags each morning at 5 a.m. 
so that he could climb two peaks each day’. 
(See mountaineering notes for details.) 

* * - * * * * * * * * * 

Dr. E. Wolff sang a ballad in fine 
German rendition. 

Program closed with Jessica Heybrook’s 
talk on her experiences in India. She had 
been in charge of a women’s hostel in 
Calcutta for - the .American Red Cross. She 
described looting and general lawlessness 
on Direct Action Day. Told of traveling 
to the high mountains near Darjeeling and 
seeing distant snow-covered Himalaya peaks. 
Trip hampered by mist and low clouds. At 
3 a.m. they continued up mountain trail 
and reached top at sunrise to see magnifi¬ 
cent Mt. Everest-snowy, majestic and 

forbidding. Usually, Everest is veiled, 
mist-hidden, but they had been fortunate 
in obtaining a fine view. Nearby moun¬ 
tains covered with tea bushes, with many 
great tea plantations all around. Des¬ 
cribed attending a Buddhist ceremony and 
Indian Festival, with Its colorful customs. 
Visited Kashmiri, a fine, agricultural area 
surrounded by mountains: and described 
pilgrims passed on the trails, en route to 
shrines along the mountains. 




F RIDAY. JULY 24 


Announced schedule for Saturday* early 
breakfast and bring sleeping bags for weigh¬ 
ing and racking on mules. 

Snow detail”required to sack more snow 
for refrigeration tent. 

Red Feather awards made to best children 4 
in cams (almost every child got one’.). f 

Oliver'expressed appreciation for the ™ 
complete cooperation of this Base Cams. 
Described how William Colby started the 
BaSe Cairn) idea. To nernetuate our camp 
experiences, we publish the Base Camp book. 

This year, Fred Smith offered to help with 
an off-set printing method. Dr. Richard 
Rlhh was asked to write article about 
mountain sickness. Volunteers were request¬ 
ed for the stupendous task of typing and 
cutting stencils, and also artist-illustrators. 


Polished Cup Committee announced follow 
ing ten selections for a polished cup, with 
presentation made by Oliver Kehrlein: 


Ann Barnes 
Harriet Berger 
William C'. Carder 
Dorothy Coleman 
Ralph Conning 


Catherine Feeney 
Gerry T. Glass 
JoAnne LaVene 
Rose K. Lewis 
Carrye Opton 


Roy Crites announced final winners of 
the greatest Horseshoe Tournament ever held 
in 2nd Recess, Mono Creek: 


Women’s champion 
Men’s champion 


JoAnne La Vene 
Ed Toby 



BANDANA SHOW 

Committee: Bill'Carder, Margaret Conant, 
Marion Fletcher,Carrye Opton, 
June Rihn, Libby Smith, 
Elizabeth Turner 

_ Winners _ 


Most'worn 
Historical 
Handwo ven-Arabian 
California (Basecamp 
located thereon) 
Bandana and emblem 
Most colorful floral 
Most unique 
Smallest 
Flimsiest 
Smallest silk 
Foreign pictorial 


Mary Carl 
Dorothy Coleman 
Madeline Irons 

Angie Irwin 
the Koster Family 
Edna Laumann 
JoAnne La Vene 
Scudder Nash 
Ethel Nelson 
Peter Ostwald 
Ruth Prager 
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ART SHOW 

Committee: Peter FrTedrichsen 
Hanni Lederer 


Winners 


'' First 
Second 
Third 


Gladys Janoff 
Carrye Onton 
Mancy McCabe 


F LORAL ARRANGEMENT 
Committee: Dorothy Coleman 
Ralph Conning 

Winners 


Albicaulis Branches 
and Curved Twigs 
Fisherman’s Dream 
Artistic 
Naturalistic 


Funice Clark 
Cicely Christy 
Marie Chabaud 
Margaret Conant 


GADGETS SHOW 

Committee: Dr. Russell Fletcher, Fred Smith 
Frances Payne 

Winners. 


First Gerry Glass 

Second Ethel Nelson 

Third H.E. "Endy” Hanson 

Several'musical numbers were nresented 
by the famous 2nd Recess Choral Group under 
direction of Ivy Foster, and punch and 
delicious cookies (baked by Pete Murphy) 
were served, closing the social function 
of the afternoon. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 24 


1st Basemen’s Extravaganza Production 
Blackouts of 1953 

Final'presentation was made for the first 
session of Base Camb, with David Berger as 
involuntary Master of Ceremony. There 
were various take-offs on camp activities. 
Earl Vedell enacted Roy Crites, horseshoe 
tourney director. 

First ascenders were nortrayed by Norv 
La Vehe as Jim Koontz (barefeet and all, 
or should we say, less?) JoAnne La Vene as 
the lady-peak climber, and Erich Stern as 
another peak-scaler. Norv La Vene as Jim 
Koontz (almost completely hidden by a 
tremendous straw hat) reported climbing 
10 peaks and that he made the last ascent 
oh Grandma’s Nubbin. However, he now plans 
to climb Mts. Gabb, Abb and Mabb. 

Fishy Count 4 ."juicy teabags - caught south 
of commissary by Gladys Janoff -her firsts’. 

1 dried out teabag - caught 
at Fish Camp -by Gerry Glass, as his first! 

Lost and Fciphatic announcement that no 
Floundered more than 47 teabags may be 

stashed away in anyone’s tent. No 
l im it on hot chocolate bags (wild and loud 
protest here from Elizabeth Smith). Announce¬ 
ment from the cook that we’ve had salami 
and cheese, spam and cheese, bologna and 

cheese for lunch. Tomorrow-NO CHEESE FOR 

LUNCH! 

Travel'Talk Hans Ostwald described his very 
dangerous travels through the"jungles, Far, 
Middle and Near East. Explained that the 
Southern California Edison Company wants to 


















extend their projects to Mills Creek, 
thereby doing away with need of the 
■packers in this area. Reveals that 
the Sierra Club is organized for -purely 
recreational'purposes, and "he offered 
to tell a' story that had no bearing on 
conservation, preservation or reservation. 

Ed ucational Eor further instruction in 
Ann o uncement the mountains, campers are 
invited to go to medical 
tent as Dr. Ernst Wolff will be happy to 



Turning to a more serious vein,Oliver 
closed the 1953 First Base Camp session 
with an explanation of the Morley Fund 
which invites international students to 
participate in our trips. By such experi¬ 
ence, they can spread the conservation 
program of the Sierra Club to their native 
lands or schools. Memorial contributions 
to the Morley Fund aid the continuance of 
this fine pro.iect. 

Oliver then reviewed the various summer 
trips available each year to club members- 


the Base Camp, the high trip, the burro 
trips, the horseback trips and this 
year’s innovation---the water trip through 
the Dinosaur National Monument. 

The Sierra Club owns and operates vari¬ 
ous lodges in southern and northern Cali¬ 
fornia for skiing and winter'sports, as 
well as the regular weekly outings that 
are planned by the various chapters through¬ 
out the state. Representatives from the 
different chapters of the state were then 
introduced. Jane Collard for the San Diego 
Chanter, Bill Dorris for the Angeles Chap¬ 
ter, Angie Irwin for Loma Prieta Chapter, 
Marie"Gregory for Riverside, Jim Carl for 
the Mother Lode Chapter which covers ten 
counties. Incidentally, Jim Carl who had 
returned from the Lake Italy trip about 
10:30"p.m. Thursday, reported that it was 
the outstanding trip for him this season. 

Also, Oliver told about Tom Jukes, a 
researcher in vitamins, who started the 
New York Chapter of the Sierra Club. When 
the Lake Italy group climbed Mt. Abbot, 
they had found a small aluminum box left 
there by Tom Jukes on an earlier ascent. 

The Sierra Club owns several pieces of 
property throughout the state, where lodges 
have been built for sun and ski use. The 
very first Base Camp was established about 
52 years ago at Tuolumne Meadows under 
guidance of Bill Colby. Sierra Club wishes 
to conserve these wonderful wilderness areas 
for posterity. 

Cicely Christy presented to Oliver 
Kehrleih a beautiful eagle feather that had 
been found at the third lake of Mills Creek. 
















Final trail-out directions to 
Vermilion "Valley. At 3 p.m. Saturday,the 
pilot car will lead convoy of autos out 
of the area. Oliver reviewed the instruc¬ 
tions about low gear driving and advised 
getting out of the Mono Hot Springs'area 
as promptly as possible so as not to cause 
congestion with second group of base campers 
who will be assembling there. 

CAMPFIRE REPORTS OF FIRST SESSION BASE CM 
AT 2nd RECESS, MONO CREEK 
JULY 11 to JULY 25, 1953 
FINIS 

*********** 
SCRIBBLINGS OF THE SCRIBE 

The Return trip.SATURDAY, JULY 25 

After a good, final breakfast, there was 
much bustling and hustling in the camp, as 
sleeping bags were rolled up, Campsites 
cleaned thoroughly and last lunches picked 
up at the lunch commissary. Incidentally, 
fine new folding tables had Come in yester¬ 
day, two weeks late, to facilitate the dis¬ 
tribution of lunch materials each day. Also 
a fine work table for the cook, which pleased 
him mightily. Sleeping dunnage was once 
again weighed-in, and mighty sighs of relief 
for those who .just made the 30jf weight. 

Stolid acceptance on the part of Some who 
had to squeeze the overweight into their 
own knapsacks to carry out. Hurried good¬ 
byes waved to the lucky campers who were 
staying on, just when the fine weather was 
due’ and a beautiful full moon to illuminate 
the granite cliffs about us. Gay calls of 


"See you next year’.” were tossed about, 
firm handshakes with Peter Friedrichsen, 

Ned Thompson,'Elizabeth Smith and many 
others. Gradually, the hikers were on 
their way, setting a pace that was brisk, 
as it was a cold morning, with frost on 
the ground and shrubs. It seemed like 
just a few minutes and we were at Fish 
Camp, making our final crroBsing on the 
solid footlog. A few minutes rest to 
adjust knapsacks, shed sweaters and 
jackets and soon we were off on the 
trail. The early sun was casting shad¬ 
ows on beautifully sculptured mountains 
and cliffs that we hadn’t noticed on 
weary first day in, when rain clouds had 
hastened our progress. Now the trail 
was much drier, and fine, powdery dust 
was beginning to kick up. Also, many 
new flowers had burst forth in radiant 
colors. Bright tiger lilies flaunted 
their vivid orange in the woodlands and 
we passed especially fine gardens of blue 
lupines bordering both sides of the trail. 

Another fact occurred to us on our 
outbound trip'. This time, we knew all the 
people as we passed, and greeted them by 
first name. The children Were more sure 
of themselves and called out happily to us 
as we trod along the trail. It was a nice 
feeling of friendship. 

Soon we were climbing up the aigzag 
trail that bordered a fine stand of color¬ 
ful Jeffrey pines, with their lovely cones 
carpeting the ground. Blue smoke haze from 
the distant Vermilion Valley area was seen 
and as we followed along the trail, we did 
recall a ppot here and there where we had 
rested on the inbound trip. More wild- 
flowers, and then we again crossed the first 






footlog that reminded us of the day in, 
and we were now on a stretch' of the John 
Muir Trail. From time to time, we would 
see Peter Raven, busy in the floWer-car- 
peted meadows, filing specimens in his 
flower press, and then he was off like a 
grey deer. 

People were beginning to stop for 
lunch now, as we skirted the Mono Creek, 
seeking for a likely spot to brew our 
final billy-can'of tea. The trail had 
leveled off now, and beautiful white wild 
geranium blossoms were in the meadows, 
mingling with purple shooting stars. 

The reddish cliffs of the Vermilion 
Valley area soon began to appear and we 
realized that we were not far from our 
destination. But a lunchspot was yet to 
be located, and before long, squaw wood 
was gathered and a little fire merrily 
smoking away, heating'water for the tea. 
Lemon, teabags and lo& a final portion 
of honey was pulled out of the knapsacks 
and we lunched by the swift flowing 
stream. Waved to the hikers on the 
trail above as, bn foot and horseback 
they passed by. 

Lunch ended. We picked up rucksacks 
and proceedingalong the trail. In a few, 
short minutes saw the dusty, faithful 
automobiles'parked in the meadow. Motors 
were revved, duffel claimed and reloaded 
into the cars. A last dip was taken by 
many in the cool stream back of the 
packer’s corral. At three o’clock sharp, 
cars were in line waiting for the pilot 
car to guide us out. Final goodbyes were 
were waved, and soon, clouds of dust 


showed the leading cars had started. 

None of us Was happy, .l'ust then. A 
perfect vacation was over and we regretted 
the knowledge that, for many of us, great 
beauty, much relaxation, adventure and 

good "fellowship had ended-at least for 

this 1953 Base Camp session. And,'in our 
hearts, many of us echoed the thought, 
’’See you next year’." 


*********** 


POSTSCRIPT SCRIBBLING-S AT VERMILION VALLEY 


Oliver had waved Us cheerfully on, with 
final'instructions, and advised , "when you 
get to the Mono Hot Springs marker, ,iust 
keep on going in low gear and give plenty 
of gas as the final pull up the hill to the 
paved road is very steep.” 

However, we knew that Mono Hot Springs 
had some fine mineral baths, were open to 
the public, and the prospect of a hot bath 
seemed very enticing. The auto caravan had 
kicked up a lot of dust, and we had clean 
change of clothes and towels handy. 

We did the natural thing. Turned off 
at Mono Hot Springs, and asked a clean¬ 
looking person where the hot baths were 
located. Before long, the luxury of a hot, 
steaming bath was ours, and we were a clean, 
freshly-tubbed trio once again, as well as 












very hungry. By then, most of the autos 
A had oassed through the area and the in- 

rttai; coming cars had arrived, so it was a 

'eat fast, dusty climb to the head of the 

grade with no delays. 

Eiii ■ 

on Soon, we reached Kaiser Pass, and then 

i, the blue waters of Huntington Lake shim¬ 

mered in the distance. 


We were once again in the land of 
paved highways, telephones, hamburger 
stands and blaring radios. 






FOURTH RECESS FROM PIONEER BASIN 


Any other valley would appear dwarfed, when 
seen from this elevation — but not Fourth Recess. 

Pioneer Basin is an ideal place from which to 
get a view of all of the exceptional features of 
Fourth Recess — its recessed lake, its 800 foot 
cliff, the upper basin with its symmetrically 
sculptured wall rising over 2000 feet above and 
culminating in the ragged Sierra Crest. 

The highest point on this Crest, Point 13,198 
(13,202 on the old map) held a particular fascina¬ 
tion for Base Campers. It was climbed for the 
first and second times during the 1946 Base Camp 
and this year for the third time. 

On the right sky line is Mt. Mills and to its 
left Mt. Abbot — but difficult climbs, but made 
several times this summer from Camp — see Moun¬ 
taineering Notes. 

If you are among those who are curious as to 
how the sculpturings were made on the Crest wall, 
see the article on glaciation in this book. 


Photography by James MacBride 































CALL FOR JOHN BUN YAM 

BRIDGE NEEDED IN A HURRY 

LUITH APOLOGIES TO AMY DFC-TEK 

BY GRRRV GLASS 

ILLUSTRATION - GLADY JANCJFF 

The first week of the first session of Base 
Camp had seen almost daily rain. By Friday, 
Mono Creek had risen and the foot log at Fish 
Camp was washed out and had floated away. The 
unfortunate few who were to leave us after the 
first week were stranded. The pack train was 
on the north side of Mono Creek; the mourners 
on the south. 

So, Oliver Kehrlein called for volunteers. 
This "call for volunteers" is one of the most 
interesting gambits this side of an interna¬ 
tional chess tournament. It goes like this. 
Oliver finds four able bodied men and says, 
"Will you fellows come with me? I want to make 
an announcement." 

He then leads them toward some larger group 
of unsuspecting males and says, "We have to re¬ 
build the foot bridge at Fish Camp. Now we 
need some more volunteers to help Bill, 
i Jim, Bob and Frank here." 



6 ? 
















The rest of the camp figures that, if 
these four notorious loafers have volun¬ 
teered, the movement must be national in 
scope and they just can’t be less public 
spirited than these four, so they rather 
grudgingly step forward. In the meantime, 
the stunned quartette Oliver scooped up 
with the first pass of his net are franti¬ 
cally clutching at weak sacroiliacs and 
gimpy legs that have protected them in the 
past from all forms of manual labor. But, 
before they can get their bats off their 
shoulder the rest of the "volunteers” are 
handing them wedges and double bitted axes 
and they are glumly marching down the 
trail trying to figure out how it all 
happened. 

The beauty of this system is its effi¬ 
ciency. It beats conscription four ways 
from the ace; no chance for conscientious 
objectors or deferment due to essential 
occupation. Oliver screens the volunteers 
before they even hear-of the project. 

We arrived at Fish Camp where Ed Tobey 
and a horse were having an argument as to 
who was to give who a piggy back across the 


creek. We found Oliver measuring a pine 
tree only slightly smaller than the Foun¬ 
ders Tree on the Redwood Highway, Oliver 
was pointing out how beautifully this tree 
would span Mono Creek. Somebody timidly 
pointed out that the other end would lie 
halfway up Laurel Canyon, and it would be 
a long walk back to Mono Creek trail. If 
the work crew had been down-hearted before, 
their situation at the sight of this giant 
of the forest was downright pitiful. 
Every man carrying a saw or axe immediate¬ 
ly tried to give it away. It would have 
wrung the soft heart of a utilities mag¬ 
nate to see a grown man trying to give his 
six-foot two-man saw to a little six-year- 
old girl from the chickie-pail line while 
he went back to camp to get her a dime he 
had been meaning to give her ever since he 
first saw her. 

Fortunately, Peter Friedrichsen, who 
has been traveling the Sierra for years 
with Oliver Kehrlein, knew how to handle 
the situation. So he readily agreed that it 
would be a perfect tree for a bridge, except 
that some of the members had been admiring 
this particular tree and there had been 
some talk of naming it the OLIVER KEHRLEIN 
TREE with an appropriate little plaque. 

Oliver took another look at the goliath 
and decided that after all this might come 
under the heading of Conservation and that 
Cicely Christie and Ruth Prager might take 
a dim view of this particular watershed 
being diminished by the loss of this many 
million board feet of timber. Meanwhile, 
Pete found another tree nearer the creek 
and the woodsmen went to work on it. 
















In almost less than half the time re¬ 
quired by an aged beaver with borrowed 
centures, the busy crew notched one side 
of the tree. The sawyers then went to 
work, and finally, as the wind rushed 
through the needles for the last time, the 
tree crashed across the creek. These 
skilled woodsmen had, with unerring accu¬ 
racy, dropped the tree on the only pile of 
rocks within reach. The stately trunk 
broke in the middle. This required fell¬ 
ing another tree at a diagonal across the 
broken one. This was done, hand ropes 
strung, and the project was finished. 

At various times during our labors one 
stalwart named John had come forward with 


suggestions. None of them had sounded 
good to the cross-section of office work¬ 
ers drafted for this operation, so John 
finally piped down and just chopped, sawed 
and worked as directed. On the way back 
to camp somebody idly asked what he did 
for a living. 

"Who? John Zivnuska? Oh, he's Pro¬ 
fessor of Forestry at the University of 
California at Davis." 

That’s why rock climbers get up at 
four in the morning to scale vertical 
peaks. All they have to lose is their 
lives. The Cowards! 


7 / 















































PIONEER PANORAMA 


From the upper level of Pioneer Basin you can 
get a full sweep of the Mono Recesses. This pic¬ 
ture gives you a perfect view of the interiors of 
the First and Second Recesses. 

Mt. Starr stands out on the sky line at the 
left margin with Mono Pass to its right. 

Among the distant Peaks in the background you 
can pick out Mts. Abbot and Mills. 

You can also appraise the work of the Pleis¬ 
tocene glaciers, noting how deeply they eroded the 
original Jurassic folds. Compare this picture 
with those in the article on Glaciation and you'll 
be able to measure how much granite has been worn 
out of these valleys during the past million years. 


Photography by Owen Pearce 
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FIRST BASEMAN WRITES 



OR 


"WHERE IS. MY M. A. DIPLOMA?" 


L. A., August 10, 1953 

Dear Mother, 

The trip to the High Sierras—2nd Mono 
Recess (northeast of Fresno) was one to be 
long remembered. On July 23 we drove to 
Mono Hot Springs, where the group of about 
200 met for the caravan into Vermillion 
Valley. There we started our 10-mile hike 
over a mule trail to our campsite in Second 
Recess--9,000 ft. elevation. 

Camp was surrounded by peaks 2,000 to 
4,000 ft. above the valley floor--all with 
rocky pinnacles and snow patches on their 
sides. Vegetation consisted of lodge-pole 
pines. Western pines, quaking aspens, and 
sage brushes grew part way up, but much of 
the sides were smooth glacial washes. Some 
of the peaks were sheer cliffs, some were 
made up of talus—granite blocks that have 
fallen,, every which way, some small enough 
to jump over or jump from one to the other 
and some so large they could have been 
use i. in the pyramids of Egypt and had to 
be circumvented. Then there were slides 
made up of scree--small gravel-like rock 
that one slides down, whether ascending or 

descending the peak. i> 

■ 

The first hike we took was an easy 


trip up to the fourth lake of Mill’s Creek 
(ten days later two of us climbed a moun¬ 
tain looking down onto the four lakes)* 
The hike was slow—"large bodies move 
slowly”—both in the sense that there were 
many of us and in the sense that there was 
much of some climbers. The first part of 
the trip was idyllic—alongside the creek 
in woods and meadows. Then we really 
began ascending— out in the open picking 
our way between small rocks. Soon we were 
rewarded by reaching the first lake, which 
was more of a small pond, then after clam¬ 
bering up a rather steep slope, there was 
the second lake. Finally after further 
climbing through open meadows and some 
rocks, we reached the third and then the 
fourth lake. This was really a-beauty— 
deep blue, backed up by two 13,000$ peaks— 
Mt. Abbot and Mt. Gabb—towering abruptly 
above us 2,500 ft., each with its snow- 
patched sides. Some climbers went swim¬ 
ming, some went fishing but most just 
stretched out and relaxed trying to gather 
, enough energy for-the descent. When we 
finally got going, a small group of us 
surged ahead, giving us time for a brief 
and refreshing dunk in the mountain stream. 

Another climb was when Fred, John 
Marianne, Heidi and I started for Grandma’s 
Nubbin—the crest immediately above our 
















camp. I use the word "started*' because we 
didn : t get to the top, V„ r e went up the 
wrong path and found ourselves faced with 
the problem of climbing over a shoulder 
that was nothing but talus. The granite 
^blocks which were large for us grown-ups, 

: were frightening and almost overpowering 
.to Heidi with her 7s-yr-old legs. She was 
a strong soldier and we finally got out 
into a high mountain open meadow. By that 
time it was well after noon so we decided 
to go down instead of trying to climb any 
higher-v The descent was almost as rugged 
as the ascent. We found ourselves in the 
middle of a grove of pine trees that seemed 
to be on a 90° slope. This meant sliding 
down the soft pine-needle soil and slip¬ 
ping our way through narrow openings be¬ 
tween boughs of the closely knitted trees. 

•The real climb of she two-week period 
was on August 1 when five of us led by 
Bill Evans started out for Lake Grinnell— 
about six miles away through forests, mead¬ 
ows and along flat rock above timberline. 
I should preface this report with the com¬ 
ma it that Bill is known for avoiding trails 
and selecting- the harder of two possible 
routes. Also, a word should be added that 
we found him considerate in making stops 
to catch our breaths and in selecting safe 
routes, even though they may have been 
difficult. On reaching Lake Grinnell we 
found it to be luminous black with blue 
highlights. This was the aim of our climb, 
bus because it was only 10:15 and we all 
agreed to continue on toward the saddle 
between Red and White Mt. and Peak 12,225. 
(Wien peaks have no names, they are iden¬ 
tified by their elevation.) During the 
course of the route, we traversed several 
snowfields—one of which edged a lake. 


The ledge of snow under the water's edge 
was a beautiful ice-green-blue between the 
deep blue-black of the main body of water 
and the sparkling white of the snow bark. 
This was one of the special treats accorded 
high climbers. As we approached the sad¬ 
dle, we left our packs and decided to take 
the rock climb to a point above the saddle 
on the side of peak 12,225 instead of 
climbing the talus that led to the saddle 
proper. 

That climb was what is called third 
degree rock climbing--consisting of using 
finger holds and toe holds to inch our way 
up the rocks... one degree short of rope 
climbing. To me this was fun and what I 
had always visualized as real mountaineer¬ 
ing. On reaching the secondary saddle, a 
real treat greeted us—a view of Yosemite 
peaks } Ritter and Banner, etc.—a terrific 
panorama of California mountain country. 
Bill asked, "Do you want to go to the top?" 
We replied, "Don't know why notJ" The 
stretch to the peak was talus hopping and 
took just time, balancing skill and breath. 
At the top we found an old wine bottle 
with two slips of paper signed by previous 
climbers. So we also signed our names: 
Joe McFarland, Art Elliott, Harry Finch, 
Ed Richardson, Bill Evans, and myself. 

The song about climbing a mountain to 
see the other side of the mountain did not 
apply in this case. It was a sheer cliff— 
a drop of a thousand feet more or less. 
What we did see from the top was Second 
Recess of Mono Creek—the same view as 
seen from the front door of our tent •only 
looking down instead of up. Also; we 
could get a clear view of Recess Peak, and 
Peak 12,24-1 (a peak a group from camp made 
















a first ascent of). Grandma’s Nubbin, 
which loomed so tall from camp, looked 
small and as nothing in comparison with 
the higher peaks around it. 

The descent was easy and fun—dropping 
down the rocks that had been so strenuous 
to climb. When we reached our knapsacks, 
we decided to go down still farther before 
we ate lunch so as bo have water. When we 
reached- water, we decided to go farther 
until we reached firewood. Finally, at 3 
o’clock we had soup, sandwiches., tea and 
fruit. Bi‘11 led us down Laurel Creek in a 
civilized manner. Instead of going down 
over steep rock formations, he led us down 
slopes through soft meadows, along streams 
and lakes. In the mountains one is not 
ashamed to admit of a certain amount of 
fatigue after a 17-mile hike which included 
an ascent and descent of 4,225 ft. 

Then there was the climb I took with 
Lotte Clark. We started out at 7:40 one 
morning with-Sam French as leader to climb 
Mt. Gabb—13,701 ft. Lotte and I stayed 
with the group as they sped up the first 
incline toward Lie Hills Creek lakes, but 
soon realized that ue had the choice of 
holding them back or forcing ourselves 
perhaps beyond our endurance. So, we said 
good-bye and riimbed a shoulder of the 
ridge that formed the north boundary of 
Second Recess. We climbed ana we climbed. 
We sat down to contemplate how much far¬ 
ther to the top. Then we clambered some 
more over the rocks. Then again contem¬ 
plated how the top seemed to get farther 
away instead of nearer. The stream below 
was getting smaller yet the top seemed to 
remain elusive. When Lotte discovered she 
had lost her parka, we sat down to suck 


lemons, discuss.the situation and life in 
general with the resulting decision to go 
down and see if we could find her parka. 
We gave credence to miracles when we found 
it. It had been.' .brushed out of her pack 
as she squeezed between two rocks. We 
were happily on our way down by the most 
direct route to the stream when; vie heard a 
rumbling-:•'as of thunder. Soon it was not 
thunder, but the sound of crashing rocks— 
across the valley, the north face of Recess 
Peak had fallen away and a cloud of dust 
rose high and wide- above the peak. The 
dust had not settled even when an -investi¬ 
gating party reached the mountain the next 
day. 

At the stream at last, we cooled our 
tired feet, quenched our thirst and then 
stretched out to enjoy our lunch. We 
meandered homeward following close to the 
stream. In a quiet wooded spot, we went 
in the refreshing water. 

On days when not climbing, we loafed. 
This included doing a bit of washing so we 
could keep some semblance of cleanliness, 
walking up stream to see how the fish were 
biting, playing horseshoes, going on nature 
walks, learning rope climbing, or just 
napping in the sun. 

Each evening after supper we gathered 
at campfire for announcements of coming 
trips, recounting of trips just made, Jia 
MacBride? s lost and found where items could 
be returned for a song, poem, or act. Then 
came the various features of the evening— 
a travel talk by Newton Bell; anecdotes 
and stories by Dr, Rowell: skits; tumbling 
or acrobatic acts; solos or group singing 
with guitar or accordian accompaniment. 





Then came the always welcome cup of hot 
chocolate. Sometimes this was followed by 
campfire singing, sometimes by building 
our own little campfire where a few friends 
enjoyed quiet conversation before turning 
in. 

Saturday, August S: the mule trail 
back to Vermillion Valley, the drive back 
to Mono Hot Springs, Gerrit with a smile 
meets us, a hot bath in the mineral spring 
water, then the 300-mile drive back to Los 
Angeles--tired but satisfied with a happy 
vacation. 


Florence Dunbar 


A SIERRA VIGNETTE 
by Rose Lewis 


I saw Sierra*s garden spot today. 

It lured me with the river’s joyous way 

O’er granite boulders whence the waters 
play 

Gushing, churning past the flowered spray 

Gay columbines did dance and turn to each 
light passing breeze. 

Green willows dipped their branches 

’mongst pine trees 

All gnarled and twisted with the weight 
of winter snows. 

And as the crystal waters rushed along 

We could not hear the bird that sang 

its lonely song. 
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With the aid of the trunk of a 150- 
year old pine felled across the surging 
waters of Mono Creek, the Base Camper 
leaves behind the main valley and begins 
to climb a tree-shaded trail pAst the foam¬ 
ing cascades and swirling water-wheels 
with which Second Recess Creek plunges 
down the face of the shattered valley wall. 
Looming massively in the forest are a few 
scattered trunks of a tree which a discern¬ 
ing botanist long ago named magnificent-- 
red fir ( Abies Magnifica ), The largest of 
the true firs, its pronounced root swell, 
its dark-red fissured bark, and the tight, 
geometrical pattern traced against the sky 
by its branches densely clad in short. 


upward-twisting needles all serve to mark 
it well. The absence of the often numer¬ 
ous cones squatting on the upper branches 
like fat candles show this to be a poor 
seed year. 

These scattered firs high in the wil¬ 
derness area furnish a last reminder of 
the extensive commercial forest zone of 
the Sierra which contributes so greatly to 
the economy of California, As a welcome 
change in the grade of the trail brings 
the Base Camper to the level floor of a 
glaciated, hanging valley, he enters fully 
into the high-elevation stands which bat¬ 
tle upward to an uncertain timber-line. 























The dominant cover of the valley floor 
is an uneven-aged stand of lodgepole pine 
( Pinus contorta ). The straight, tapering 
trunks with their scaly, gray bark provide 
a familiar setting for the camp. The 
short needles growing in groups of two 
provide the scantiest ground-cover of nee¬ 
dles and suff to be found in the forests 
of the Sierra, making an air mattress es¬ 
pecially attractive. Edging into the wet 
meadows and straggling up dry rocky mor¬ 
aines, the lodgepole pine reproduces boun¬ 
tifully. But while the Base Camper may ap¬ 
preciate the adjustment of this pine to its 
rigorous environment, he cannot help wish¬ 
ing that it would split easier, burn bet¬ 
ter, and smoke less I The lumberman Also 
finds the wood lacking in appeal, and the 
tree is rarely cut in California. 

Swaths of naked, weathered lodgepole 
trunks stretching in parallel rows along 
the ground bear silent witness to past 
avalanches. The pointing tips show both 
east and west walls of the Second Recess 
to be sources of these overshelming snow 
slides. Dense stands of young trees among 
the stark trunks measure the passage of 
years since the avalanches crushed out 
their paths, but the smaller size of the 
down trunks contrasted with the surround¬ 
ing untouched stands suggests a recurrent 
pattern to this event. 

Scattered throughout the lodgepole 
stand are occasional clumps of small white- 
bark pines ( Pinus albicaulis ). This most 
common of the timber-line species of the 
southern Sierra is a true indicator of the 
high elevation of the camp. The tight. 


smooth whitish bark of the trunks and the 
grouping of the stems in distinct clumps 
distinguish the species from the surround¬ 
ing lodgepole even from a distance, while 
the short needles growing in groups of 
five confirm the identification. 

Above the valley floor on the steep 
talus slopes of the eastern side of the 
valley the lodgepole pine straggles upward 
for a few hundred feet. Here in this 
fringe of timber are a few trees much 
larger than any of their neighbors. The 
dark red-brown bark is moderately thick 
and divided into small plates by an intri¬ 
cate network of fissures. Even from a 
distance the needles, growing in groups of 
five, are noticeably longer than those of 
the surrounding trees. These are western 
white pine (Pinus monticola ). The ease 


























with which its wood maybe split and burned 
and the hot, smokeless fire which it gives 
make a down tree of this species a prize 
indeed for the wood-gathering Base Camper. 
Although it is the most important commer¬ 
cial tree species in Idaho, western white 
pine occurs in this southern extension of 
its range into the Sierra only as an occa¬ 
sional member of the high-elevation stands. 

Climbing on up the east slope into the 
hanging valley of Mills Creek, the Base 
Camper finds that scattered whitebark 
pines sprawling among the rocks are the 
main tree species. Here, in its low,wind¬ 
swept form at the final timber-line, the 
whitebark pine is the beloved tree of the 
mountaineer, furnishing a mat of springy 
duff for his sleeping bag, giving shelter 
from wind and storm, and providing squaw- 
wood for his bivouac fire. 

The moister west slope of the Second 
Recess differs markedly in its timber cov¬ 
er from the east slope. Much of the lower 
slope is covered with masses of small 
trees with a dark blue-green foliage, 
while long fingers of the same stands run 
up the steep slopes of intermingled scree 
and talus. The narrow pyramidal crowns, 
drooping leaders, and pendent branch tips 
readily identify these as mountain hemlock 
( Tsuga mertensiana )—the trees which Oliver 
Kehrlein aptly terms ”the little Princesses 
of the Forest”. While most of these stands 
consist of small trees reaching heights of 
only thirty to forty feet, one small grove 
of hemlock just below the caves in the up¬ 
per end of the valley comes close to the 












optimum development of the species. Here 
the trees reach diameters of more than 
three feet and heights of nearly onehhnn- 
dred feet. 

Contrasting sharply with the dark 
stands of hemlock are extensive patches of 
the only hardwood tree found in the valley 
--quaking aspen ( Populus tremuloides ), the 
most widely distributed tree of North 
America. Crushed by the heavy snows of 
winter, it grows here as a low, crooked 
tree, more nearly brush than timber, yet 
with its rounded leaves quivering and 
flashing in the faintest breeze, brilliant¬ 
ly green in summer and ripely golden in 
autumn, the aspen adds its full measure to 
the beauty of the forest. 

These are the trees of the Second 
Recess. And, adapting in pattern to the 
changing conditions, these also are the 
trees of all of the Recesses of Mono 
Creek. 








































BASE CAMP 

A LI32RAL EDUCATION IN MOUNTAINEERING 


Instructions in mountaineering are regularly pre¬ 
sented each year in Base Camp by experts among the 
members and commissary. These instructions run the 
gamut from trail ethics to technical rock climbing. 
Special classes are included for the 'Juniors — they 
are usually well a ttended. 

#1 - Lower: 

First Aid for Mountaineers is given during each 
session, usually by the Camp Doctor or by a certi¬ 
fied Red Cross Instructor. 

#2 - Upper left: 

Ice and snow technique is demonstrated on near¬ 
by snowbanks and glaciers. 

#3 - Upper center: 

Rock climbing, learned in the Camp practice-classes 
becomes useful on regular climbs and enables members 
to undertake difficult routes on easy mountains. 

#4 - Upper right: 

Advance party heads for Gabbot Pass and the Class 
3 climb of lit. Abbot. 


Photography by Oliver Kehrlein 
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SECOND GROUP OF BASE CAMPERS 


This group had fair weather for the full two 
weeks. 

They scattered far and wide — knap-sacking 
into all of the neighboring basins; crossing all 
of the nearby passes; making over-night camps in 
several locations and climbing hundreds of peaks. 
They were an active bunch. 

They even took time out to catch a few fish — 
especially toward the end of the session — when 
the fish wore biting. 


Photography by James KacBride 













HOMO ROCK — A SHATTERED DOME 


Mono Rock was burled deep by the glacier dur¬ 
ing the first cycle of the Pleistocene Epoch, but 
stood out above the subsequent rivers of ice that 
filled the valleys of the ilono watershed. 

Unfortunately its rock structure is badly 
fractured with many planes of cleavage. This 
makes it vulnerable to the sapping action of frost 
and ice. Otherwise it might have withstood the e- 
rosion of the long Ice Age and then it too could 
have stood forth as another of the remarkable 
granite domes of the Sierra. 

In this view, you can see the broad plateau 
forming the south-east shoulder of the Rock. This 
plateau was overridden and flattened by the first 
cycle of glaciers. 


Photography by James MacBride 
































Second Period 


Saturday 


July 25 - We arrived, at Mono 
at varying times during the 


Hot Springs 
day--old-timers greeted each other and the 
new-comers were introduced around. After 
dinner, which each group provided for 
themselves, we had an early informal camp¬ 
fire at which Oliver (who had come down 
from Base Camp to welcome the "Second Two 
Weekers") gave us directions and instruc¬ 
tions for the morrow. 

Sunday, July 26 - After a very early 
arising, we hiked in to Base Camp today- 
some in record time, others taking it easy. 
After cleaning up and getting settled, we 
lined up for first official Base Camp din¬ 
ner which proved to he wonderful--as were 
all subsequent meals. 

At our first official campfire, Oliver 
congratulated everyone on how well they 
had taken the-hard day's work getting to 
Base Camp, He announced that eagle feath¬ 
ers, like the ones he and Cliff Youngquist 
wore in their hats, would be given * to 
those children who behaved the best during 
the first week--and that lost articles 
should be turned in to him or Jim MacBride, 
who would be in charge of the Lost and 
Pound Dept. Even that first day many 
things had been lost, so Jim held them up 
one by one (describing each article in his 
characteristic Scotch accent) for their 


Next Oliver introduced Dean Curtis, 
our cook for the next two weeks. Dean 
spoke to us about our lunches--how we were 
to pack them after breakfast. Then he 
told about rocks, pine needles, etc. in 
the soup and explained that what people 
thought were pine needles were really 
rosemary and that we shouldn't question 
anything found in the soup. Dean also 
explained the difficulties of high altitude 













cooking. 

Oliver next asked that women sign up 
for K.P. duties. Beth MacBride referred 
to her first K.P. experience. The only 
job left on the sign-up sheet was "dead 
animal disposal", so she bravely signed 
her name, wondering what was in store for 
her. Dinner-time came and she finally 
found that her chore was to serve the meat 
course. 

Next Oliver introduced Cliff Young- 
quist, our Assistant Leader at Base Camp. 
After describing the different types o f 
jobs available for everyone, Oliver intro¬ 
duced Peter Priedrichsen, who could help 
everyone in camp--no matter what his need 
might be; Elizabeth Smith, the coffee- 
maker; and Kay Izett and Evelyn McGarry, 
the first-aid nurses. The office hours of 
Dr. Gordon Langsdorf were announced. 

Oliver then showed us his gold cup and 
gold spoon. Cliff told the story of how 
Oliver acquired them--he was entitled to 
something better than a polished cup 
(which is a "Badge of Honor")--01iver was 
so thrilled the night he received the gold 
cup that he was "speechless". 

Oliver told us that each person could 
do what he wanted to each day--hiking 
according to his ability or just loafing 
around camp, but he promised to get every¬ 
one to a 12,000 ft. peak. 

Both Oliver and Cliff told about the 
Base Camp. Year Book and that the Library 
of Congress in Washington gets copies each 
year. This year's Year Book will be about 
the Mono Recesses, and as hardly anything 


has been written about them, everyone 
should contribute. 

Oliver introduced Les Toby as our 
Master of Ceremonies and G. G. King was 
appointed as the official time-keeper. 

Monday, July 27 - Oliver announced the 
schedule of activities for the next two 
weeks. Tuesday's hikes will be up Mills 

Creek. 

At 8 o'clock the regular program be¬ 
gan with Les Toby as Master of Ceremonies. 

He gave an "ultimatum" that his program 

must start at 8 o'clock sharp (as enter¬ 
tainers are temperamental people)-an¬ 

nouncements and Lost and Found must be 
over at that time or not given at all. He 

rith talent contribute 
to the program. He 
threatened that, if 
the talented people 
did not come forward, 
he would be forced to 
entertain us himself 

-as a sample, he 

told us a joke about 
Rudolph the Red. 

The first number 
on the program was a 
travelogue by one of 
our favorite story - 
tellers, Newton Bell. 
He carried us away 
with his descriptions 
of Burma--customs of 
the various groups of 
people and the snake charmers. Newton 
said that in India they use sleeping bags 
for night travel on the trains--just a 


asked that everyone 












Sierra Club Custom. He also pointed out 
the "discrepancies” in Rudyard Kipling's 
"On the Road to Mandalay", and thrilled us 
with the wonderful story of the Taj Mahal. 

Peter Raven, our camp naturalist, ex¬ 
plained about the nature walks and the 
horseshoe tournament. 

Go G. King sang a few songs and Jay, 
Hank and Harry presented an amusing skit. 

Tuesday, July 28 - Peter Raven an¬ 
nounced a nature walk for tomorrow at 10 
a.m. At 1 p.m. there would be a mountain¬ 
eering first-aid class and at 2 p.m., rock 
climbing. 

After Lost and Found the regular pro¬ 
gram started at 8 o'clock with Les Toby 
wearing a new hat--a brilliant-hued tarn 
instead of his usual sailor hat. 

Sam French talked about the "Wanderer's 
Return". Amy Deeter, another of our fav¬ 
orite story-tellers, entertained us with 
the adventures of Tadger and Paul Bunyan. 
John Finch told a war story. 

A group presented the "Mills Creek 
Jamboree"—a collection of hiking inci¬ 
dents. Each person started off on a hike 
gay and full of enthusiasm--but what a 
difference as they staggered back into 
camp--feet dragging and shoulders sagging- 
all except (which is rather difficult to 
understand) the girl who went on the hike 
wearing a nylon skirt and sandals. 

The next performer was Mary Caruthers 
who "favored" us with the mating call of 
the peacock. Carroll Melbin read a humor- 
eub letter written by a lady to the editor 




of the Bo- 
die news¬ 
paper, and 
G. G. King 
again sang 
for us, 


Wednes¬ 
day, July 
29 - Pro¬ 

gram started 
with commu- 
nity singing 
and a skit, 

"How to Make 
a Dollar 
tne Ea s y 
Way", Pre¬ 
sented by 
four young¬ 
sters. Af¬ 
ter the Lost 
and Found 
Dept. , our 
t alented 

acrobat, Sallee Campbell, performed, 


Oliver said that instead of having the 
fish count at campfire every night, the 
fishermen should record their catches in 
the Fish Book at Commissary. He also an¬ 
nounced tomorrow's scheduled climb of 
Grandma's Nubbin and other peaks for the 
more experienced climbers. 


Once again we had the pleasure of 
listening to Newton Bell--with his 17,887 
foot climb to Mt, Popocatepetl in Mexico 
and his crossing of the Sahara Desert to 
visit Timbuktu. 


Mary Caruthers corrected her peacock 
mating call of last night--apparently the 











experts decided it wasn't in the right 
"key". 


Charade Moffal g^ e-a ditfcj ■ Mbotit ceb- 
nibals and peter Murphy played some selec¬ 
tions on the guitar. 

Thursday, July 30 - Carroll Melbin re¬ 
ported on the climb of G-randma's Nubbin, 
They started up Second Recess and went 
through a beautiful grove of hemlocks. 
The rest of the way crossed open spaces 
and many, many rocks. From the top they 
could look down on Base Camp, and in the 
distance see Banner and Ritter Mts., the 
Huntington Lake region, pioneer Basin and 
Mills Creek Cascade. 

Helen Maddock reported on a trip to 
peak 12,2^1 led by Ed Toby. 15 started at 
7:30 a.m. They had brunch and left their 
packs on the saddle. First they climbed 
the north and middle peaks, and then made 
a first ascent of the south peak. There 
were polemoniums and many other wild flow¬ 
ers. The climbing was almost 3 rd - class. 
They had lunch at 3 o'clock on the saddle 
and after lunch, Oliver and his group went 
to Volcanic Knob. 


Regular program: Kenny Shanks played 
a cowboy and a Spanish selection on his 
accordian with singing by his mother, Mrs. 
Shanks, Audrey Fisher and Mildred Carlson. 

Sam French entertained us with another 
"Zorch" story and Amy Deeter again favored 
us with another of her Paul Bunyan stories. 

The "highlight" of the evening was 
famous duets by Les Toby and his brother 
Fred—both talented singers. 

A group of teen-agers, who preferred 
to remain anonymous, presented "The Paper 
Caper", a skit about Russians. 

Friday, July 31 - In Oliver's absence 
Cliff Youngquist made the announcements 
regarding tomorrow's trip to Laurel Canyon 
and promised good fishing. The overnight 
trip to Stub Camp would start Monday morn¬ 
ing. Next, the packers were introduced— 
Shorty Cunningham and others. 

Due to some complaints about too much 
noise after campfire, it was decided to 
set a curfew for 10:30 p.m. 

After the Lost and Found, the regular 
program included: The Bathless Groggins 
Playhouse presented a skit, "Howto Kill 
Yourself in 16 Easy Lessons". Sunny Mors 
and Dale Marcellini gave a demonstration 
of Judo, proving a female can win—poor 
Dale was carried out on a stretcher. Stev¬ 
en Campbell sang the famous "Doggie in the 
Window" and Doris and Anna Stanislowski 
sang folk songs. Next Sam French told a 
story about dentistry, Carroll Melbin re¬ 
cited "A Decision for Base Campers", and 
Phyllis Magnuson played her violin. 
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PANORAMA FROM RECESS 


PEAK 


Those who cl imbed Recess Peak had this wonder- 
ful view from its north shoulder. A similar one 
was seen from Grandma’s Nubbin. 

It included a wide panorama of the country over 
and beyond the ilono Creek watershed — from Ritter 
and Banner in the north-west to the McGee Creek 
group of highly colored peaks in the north-east. 

There the kodachrome enthusiasts had a field 

day. 


Rising out of the gray-green timber and gran¬ 
ite landscape into the deep blue skies, stood this 
cluster of blood-red mountains, dominated by the 
pyramid of Red Slate(to the left) and the sharp 
needle of Red & White lit . (to the right). 

In the middle background, the broad valley of 
Laurel Creek spreads out with its lush meadows and 
park-like groves of pines; and above these the gla¬ 
ciated benches, one above the other, each holding a 
gem-like blue lake 


Photography by Tone Gamero 






























At this 
point Oli¬ 
ver and 
his group 
a r r i v e d 
and Gene 
Serr re¬ 
ported on 
the over¬ 
night trip, 

They 
climbed 
12,205 ft., 
went to 
Volcanic 
Plateau 
area. Pet¬ 
er Raven 
picked up 
some inter¬ 
esting spe¬ 
cimens--he 
saw beau¬ 
tiful yellow columbine and lupin growing 
in the lava. 


After the report on the trip, Oliver 
was presented with something to complement 
his gold-plated cup and spoon—a gold- 
plated billy can. Once again he was 
speechless. 

Next, the Tyrolean Troubadours (Grete 
and George Agoston, Mary Barnas, Lotte 
Clark, Helen Gibson, Doris Stanislowski, 
and Marianne Henstra) sang some German and 
Swiss songs. 

Then Newton Bell entertained us with 
stories told in the Indian sign language. 
Peter Murphy and Ed Toby of the commissary 


group sang a song about Anne Boleyn, "With 
Her Head Tucked Underneath Her Arm”. Car- 
roll Melbin sang a farewell to the members 
leaving tomorrow--”It’s Been Good to Know 
You" . 

Our master of Ceremonies, Les Toby, 
gave his farewell speech as he is leaving 
tomorrow and Oliver requested that he and 
his brother Fred repeat their famous songs 
from the night before, which they did to 
everyone 1 s delight. 

Saturday, August 1 - Hazel Burton was 
our Mistress of Ceremonies tonight. 

Peter Raven announced the horseshoe 
tournament starting tomorrow and passed 
the list around for participants to sign 
up. 


Oliver gave further information for 
the overnight Stub Camp starting Monday 
morning and then presented eagle feathers 
to those children who worked on the Chick- 
ie-Pail detail during the past week. 

Dr. Margaret Jones reported on the 
trip with Oliver to Grinnell Lake up Laurel 
Creek. 


Dr. Rosemarie Lenel reported on a 
four-day trip that she, Jim Koontz, and 
Dick and Daisy Johnson made. They went to 
Lake Italy the first day. Seven Gables the 
second day where they made a first ascent, 
the third day to a peak 13,284 feet. Bas¬ 
tille Peak has been suggested as a name 
for this peak. On the fourth day they 
left their base at Lake Italy and returned 
to Base Camp. For full details on their 







seven climbs see the mountaineering notes 
on another page. 

Cliff announced the birthdays of yes¬ 
terday, today and tomorrow--Sam French, 
Jim Finch and Ann Todby—and Dean Curtis, 
our wonderful cook, presented them with a 
cake illuminated with sparklers. 

It was 
announced 
that all 
First Base- 
men are to 
meet to¬ 
rn o r r o w 
morning to 
plan the 
First Base- 
men's Show 
for next 
Thursday 
night. 

Then 
Mary Gal- 
ton exhib¬ 
ited her 
trained 

flea, Hezikiah, who does marvelous acro¬ 
batic tricks. Next, three little boys 
presented a skit and Anna Stanislowski en¬ 
tertained us with guitar selections. 

We then heard from Mr. Snyder, the 
Forest Ranger, who had come to our camp 
with his wife, two children and his dog. 
He had enjoyed Base Camp at Evolution Val¬ 
ley last year so wanted to see our camp 
this year, He said our camp was very 



clean and wished he could say the same 
about other camps. He also said he thought 
the Southern California Edison Company 
would build a new trail to enter the Mono 
Recesses area after their lake in Vermil¬ 
lion Talley is completed and that there 
would be summer home sites, resorts and a 
pack station at the lake in Boggy Meadows. 
Oliver asked Mr. Snyder about Bear Creek 
and Hilgard as possible Base Camp sites 
for next year. 

Next, Demetra Wilson told us about 
some of her experiences in rock climbing, 
Harriett Mors sang, Mary Berkevichi (an 
English girl) spoke about the differences 
between English and American customs and 
how she happened to come to America for a 
visit. 

The final number on the program was 
Peter Murphy, who sang about Bill Grogan's 
goat with audience joining in. 

Sunday, August 2 - Oliver presented 
feathers to the boys on snow detail and 
then welcomed the new -comers who had ar¬ 
rived during the day. He next announced 
the overnight trip tomorrow to Stub Camp 
with a hike into Fourth Recess and that on 
Tuesday they would explore Pioneer Basin 
and McGee Pass 

The first number on the regular pro¬ 
gram was a group of songs by "The Second 
Recess Wood Sprites", all junior Base 
Campers. 

Next we were entertained by our fav¬ 
orite Newton Bell. He recited a poem 


















PITY THE FIRST BASEMAN 



/■ “ 


The Ph D's, the Maiden Aunts, and Grandmas in our throng 
All try to guide our footsteps on the trail. 

But lo! the poor first baser, how can he he so wrong? 

How can he he so clumsy and so frail? 

You'll know him by his puff and pant. 

Chugging behind his maiden aunt. 

You'll hear him make an anguished cry 
As the Ph D's march steadily by. 

Even his grandma overtakes him! 

Alas! The whole wide world forsakes him. 

He's tired and hot and down on his luck. 

But ah! The gods smile and show him a duck. 

With a thankful quack he plods on his way 
Safely to Base Camp, ne'er more to stray. 

by Nancy Hofstadter 
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KIDS CAN BE TOUGH 

The gup that goes in chickie pail 
Would make the toughest chickie wail. 
Our kids are made of sterner stuff, 
They don't mind chicken in the rough. 
With pail and mop they slosh the slush 
And then each tray we wash and flush. 

At last to the end of the line we come. 

Our hearts all full of hope 

Only to hear - "Go back, you bum! 

This tray is full of soap!" 

by Nancy Hofstadter 











BASE CAMP--1953 


by Jim Turner 


The Base Camp of Sierra Club 

In nineteen fifty-three 
In the Second Mono Recess-- 

put new life Into me, 

I had a real "zorch" time of it, 
with all my family. 

We found that at the end of it, 

from cares we were set free 

The mountains, they are wonderful; 

the staff is extra fine. 

An inspiration to us all, 

is Oliver Kehrlein. 

And Ned’s made awful pigs of us, 

with food fit for a king. 
While Dorris, Wolff and Peters three, 
made life most interesting. 

Base Campers are the nicest folk 
that we ever knew. 

The Kosters, Fletchers, and the Smiths 
to mention just a few. 
Cicely, Ruth and Jane and Rose, 

Zivnuska, Beaver, Glass, 

All made this camp so darn much fun-- 
we hate to see it pass I 



















about a flea, and then, in rebuttal to 
Mary Berkevichi's discourse on the diffi¬ 
culties of a Britisher in America, he told 
of the difficulties of an American in Eng¬ 
land, and closed by telling of Christmas 
Eve in Bethlehem. 

The following numbers on the program 
were: "African Fantasy" - a dance by 
Florence Dunbar; a collection of humorous 
stories by Professor Edward Rowell, and a 
play written by Peter Friedrichsen and 
presented by the Recess Little Theater 
Group--"Litterbugs and Shutterbugs - Mod¬ 
ern Campsite Manners". 

Monday, August 5 - Tonight we had an 
informal program as the leaders and many 
others were out of camp on the overnight 
trip to Stub Camp.The program opened with 
community singing, followed by stories told 
by those great story-tellers, Newton Ball, 
Professor Edward Rowell, and the Scotsman, 
Jim MacBride. 

Then Doris Stanislowski s fl ng for us 
and we ended the evening with more commun¬ 


ity singing. Also, Marianne Henstra was 
presented with a birthday cake by Dean 
Curtis. 

Tuesday, August 4 - Most everyone had 
returned to Base Camp today so we were 
back to normal at the campfire program„ 

Oliver announced that Stub Camp had 
proved a great lure--70 had signed up to 
go and 100 showed up. 

The following reports were given: 

Harriett Mors said that eleven had 
started out this morning with Peter Raven 
to go to McGee Pass. Cliff Youngquist 
tried to go through a notch between Crocker 
and Mt. Hopkins—they could not make it so 
had to go another way. 

Joe MacFarland reported on the trip led 
by Bill Evans--they saw the view from a 
different perspective than did the others. 
They tried to get to Mt. Stanford from 
Pioneer Basin—then came down and went to 
McGee Pass. 

Dr. Rosemarie Lenel reported on a trip 
up Mills Creek, the traverse over Mt. 
Mills and down into the Fourth Recess. 

Jack Allen reported on the climb to 
Mt. Huntington to the east of Pioneer 
Basin. They climbed three peaks and be¬ 
tween two of the peaks they found a cairn 
showing that a Basque shepherd had climbed 
to the pass in 1927. 

Next came the announcements: 

Peter Raven announced a nature walk 
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for tomorrow. 


Oliver announced for tomorrow a trip 
to the cave in Second Recess and for Thurs¬ 
day, three hikes: 

1. First Recess (later cancelled) 

2. Second and one-half Recess 

3- The most difficult trip (to start 
after dinner Wednesday)—to Red and White 
Mt.—Jim Koontz and Oliver leading. 

After Lost and Found we started the 
regular program: 

Grete Agoston gave a vivid description 
of a rattlesnake hunt she had attended in 
Oklahoma. 

John Finch told us about a trip to the 
cave that he had made with his father and 
explained the geological formation of the 
cave. 

Next, Charles Mors recited a funny 
poem, peter Raven gave us the history of 
California Indians, and to close the pro¬ 
gram, the Bathless Groggins playhouse pre¬ 
sented a skit, "Lost in.the Soup". 

Wednesday, August 5 - As Oliver was 
out on the trip to Red and White Mt., 
Cliff Youngquist opened the campfire with 
a story and announced the trips for to¬ 
morrow to 1st and 2§ Recesses, also another 
trip that Sam French would lead to Mt. 
Gabb, 13,711 feet. 

Cliff then appointed Noel and Kay 
Izett as host and hostess for the Bandana 
Show on Friday afternoon. 

Following Lost and Found, Dean Curtis 
presented a birthday cake to Lenore Nor- 
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Maharajah and the 


wood and Roy Paine. 

The regular pro- 
- gram opened with 
Steve Wycoff as 
Master of Ceremonies. 

We enjoyed sto¬ 
ries by Amy Deeter 
and by Professor 
Rowell (especially 
the one about the 
If clubs). 


Next, Noel Izett spoke about the nat¬ 
ural history of the Mono Recesses area and 
told humorous stories of the side-hill 
gougers, the inside gougers, and the billy 
owl (who formed all those twisted snags). 

Then Newton Bell entertained us once 
more with stories about snakes, his exper¬ 
iences aboard a ship in the North Sea dur¬ 
ing 19^4, his seeing Lenin, and a recita¬ 
tion of Kipling's poem about Christmas in 
India. 


Mr. E. W. Cunningham told about South¬ 
ern California Edison Company's water 
system. 

Edie Jensen closed the program with a 
humorous recitation about hunting. 

Thursday, August 6 - Following Oliver's 
announcement about excess dunnage uu be 
taken out tomorrow and Kay Izett's an¬ 
nouncement about the Bandana Show from 
2:30 to M- tomorrow, there were given re¬ 
ports on today's hikes, 

Newton Bell told about the difficult 
ties of getting into Recess 
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Joe McFarland reported on the trip to 
Red and White Mt. The party started out 
last night about 6:20 and camped in Laurel 
Basin Meadow. At 5 this morning they 
started off and climbed to the pass be¬ 
tween 12,225 and Red and White-- then 
climbed one peak and went down and then up 
to the summit where they reached the top 
at 11:30. This was the eighth ascent made 
on Red and White and was made by the 
largest group--15. The first climb was 
made in 1902 by Sierra Club members (of 
course). 

Art Elliott reported on the climb to 
Mt. Gabb led by Sam French. They reached 
the summit at 1:20. There were two 13- 
year-old boys in the party—Peter Meyer 
and J. MacMullen. 

Oliver told us that there had been a 
rock avalanche at Recess Peak about 1 
o’clock this afternoon and the group 
climbing Red and White Mt. saw it happen 
from that distance. 

Although the fish counts were not to 
be mentioned at campfire, Oliver could not 
resist giving us just two important items 
Hank Carlson caught the limit of fish with 
flies and Dr. Movius caught a 14” fish up¬ 
stream near camp. 

Next, came the First Basemen's Show-- 
an extravaganza with an opening and clos¬ 
ing chorus, four wonderful skits and musi 
cal entre-acts. This show is reported 
elsewhere in the Year Book. 

After the First Basemen's Show, Oliver 
presented a polished cup to Marcella Cur¬ 
tis (Dean's wife) in honor of all the K.P. 
duty she had performed. The Curtises are 


leaving tomorrow morning so her cup was 
given to her tonight. The others will be 
presented tomorrow night. 

Friday, 

August 7 - 
C amp fire 
was pre¬ 
ceded by a 
hil aiious 
performs nee 
near com¬ 
missary— 
surrounded 
by a large 
audience, 

Mary Gallon 
gave Peter 
Friedrich- 
sen a hair¬ 
cut to the 

accompaniment of community singing and 
universal kibitzing. 

At campfire Oliver presented the fol¬ 
lowing children with feathers: Ted Bright; 
Sallee, Shirley and Steven Campbell; Nina 
Eggett; John Finch; Barbara and Tom Gould; 
Mary Jeanne and Fred Holbrook; Kathy and 
Larry Langsdorf; Barbie and Teddy Lerch; 
Peter Meyer; Alice, Edward ' and Johnny 
Movius; Carolyn Murray; Bruce, Larry and 
Stephen Stackhouse; John Weaver; Ann Meuss- 
dorffer; and Elizabeth, Ann and Susan 
Wycoff. 

This list of names was submitted by 
the mothers and fathers as those children 
who had been of the greatest help. Kathy 
Langsdorf was presented with a mountain 
climber's hat (received by Jim Koontz from 
his father in Austria) for doing the most 
work at chickie-pail. 
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Oliver next announced that the Year 
Book would he (he hoped) out before 
Christmas. He asked for girls to volun¬ 
teer to cut stencils. Jim MacBride will 
edit the pictures and Mary Barnas promised 
to illustrate the botany articles. This 
Year Book will be the authoritative source 
of information about the Mono Recess area. 

Oliver then announced that Reunions 
would be held within thirty days after the 
close of Base Camp and all those who came 
should bring their best Kodachromes. 

Next came the presentation of the pol¬ 
ished cups. This year, instead of a pub¬ 
lic election, there was a meeting of pre¬ 
vious ’’polished cuppers”, who decided on 
the recipients for the honor this time. 
The decisions were made on the basis of 
different sections of activities rather 
than on personalities. Those honored were: 
Marcella Curtis, Gene Serr, Steve Wyckoff, 
Sunny Mors, Rayn Meussdorffer (for work on 
relief map), Stan Conning, Margaret Rowell, 
Evelyn McGarry, Doug Gould, Bill Pope, and 
Mildred Carlson. 

Cliff Youngquist told us about the 
various lodges and property owned by the 
Sierra Club, and Oliver asked everyone to 
use the Club's facilities in all the chap¬ 
ters. He then told about the Board of 
Directors and how they study conservation 
problems and about how Bill Colby started 
the Base Camp idea in 1901 in Tuolumne 
Meadows. 

Mr. E. W. Cunningham spoke to us about 
the Southern California Chapters of the 
Sierra Club. They have several sections 
for varied interests--rock climbing, ski¬ 
ing, etc. They also have a 100-Peak Club 


(members of which must climb 100 peaks) 
and an orchestra. One of their present 
objectives is to preserve the wilderness 
area near the top of Mt. San Jacinto by 
trying to prevent the building of a tramway. 

We next heard from some of our eastern 
visitors: Mr. Wood from Manhassett, N. Y., 
told about the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and the Adirondack Preserve in central New 
York. The Adirondacks cannot compare with 
our Sierras as they are only from 4,000 ft. 
to 6,000 ft. in elevation, but neverthe¬ 
less, they provide good opportunity for 
hiking. Elizabeth King of New York spoke 
about hiking in Maine; Ellen Wood of Man¬ 
hassett, N. Y., gave an interesting account 
of one of the New York wild animals, the 
loon, which is like a small goose; and 
Alan Rockwood of Newton, Massachusetts, 
spoke about the chain of shelters main¬ 
tained by the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
now in its 76th year. 

We had three new arrivals today— 
Oliver introduced Cliff Youngquist's wife, 
Charlotte, and he also wanted to introduce 
the cook (who had cooked the first two 
weeks and would take over for the last two 
weeks) Ned Thompson and his wife, but they 
had already retired. 

Joe McFarland gave us an account of 
the avalanche on the north face of Recess 
Peak—tremendous boulders had broken off 
the peak and in going down had taken many 
more with them down to the snow. It was 
reported that there had also been an ava¬ 
lanche on Mt. Gabb. 

Thus ended our last campfire, for to¬ 
morrow most of us were leaving but eagerly 
looking forward to next year's Base Camp. 
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BANDANA SHOW 


Each and every Base Camp puts on a Bandana 
Show. It's an old Sierra Club custom. 

They are all alike — yet each is different. 

The Bandana Show is the social event of the 
Outing. Even the hardiest of mountaineers desert 
their climbing to turn "soft "and attend the fes¬ 
tivities. 

There is just nothing else like it in the 
mountains, or elsewhere. Only in the mountains 
is it possible. At home you wouldn't think of 
such goings on. 

It takes ingenuity — plus — to win prizes 
here; prizes for costumes fashioned from "you 
never know what"; prizes for'flower arrangements" 
where flowers are prohibited; prizes in art against 
competition of national caliber — one 1952 prize 
winner later sold for twice the price of the trip. 

Even the junior and juveniles are infected by 
the virus — our young snake charmer got his inspi¬ 
ration the night before from a talk by Newton Beil 
on India. 

Incidentally there is an exhibition of ban¬ 
danas — with competition for the most exotic, the 
oldest, the most colorful, the largest and the ti¬ 
niest, the most foreign, the most modern and the 
most beautiful — only the judges know what the 
classifications will be. As for the prizes — 
that's another story. 


Photography by Oliver Kehrlein 
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Any one familiar with natural history 
will be struck by the seeming lack of maj¬ 
or ecological zones in the upper Sierra 
Nevada--but when he had time to work them 
out, he would see a number of more or less 
clearly distinct types of habitat. This 
is particularly true in the Mono Creek 
watershed where the Base Camp was located 
Here it would be difficult to 
the various types of country 
divisions according to the types 
and plants found there. 


of' the Mono 

% Peter H • Raven 



this year, 
segregate 
into major 
of animals 


Ecologists (those who study plants and 
animals in relation to their environment) 
fortunately were not confined to such a 
small area for their observations when 
they grouped the principal plant and ani¬ 
mal associations of the State into six ma¬ 
jor zones. Thus a complete range of zones 
may be observed on a high peak such as San 
Jacinto, whose foot spreads in the desert 
and whose top is mantled with snows for a 
considerable portion of the year. Two 
factors contribute to the limitation of 
zones--altitude and latitude. For example, 
at 12,000 feet on a California peak at the 
latitude of Santa Barbara, we find condi¬ 
tions similar to those found in the Arctic 
regions of the globe. 

As previously mentioned, there are six 
major zones in California, into which all 
types of growth may be classified. Thus 
if one started at Fresno, drove up the 
road to Mono Hot Springs, and continued on 


Mary Barna S 

foot to the top of, say, 
would pass through all 
which are to be found in 


Mount Abbott, he 
of the six zones 
the State. 


On the flat floor of the interior val¬ 
ley in midsummer, parched fields greet the 
eye in every direction. Tree-bordered 
streams meander through the rich alluvium 
built up by millions of years of Sierra 
run off. This is a region of little rain; 
indeed it is desertic in quality. Only 
irrigation can enable it to support the 
rich crops it does today. Because of this 
quality, we link it with the true deserts 
and place it in the Lower Sonoran Life 
Zone. 

But these dry fields continue only as 
far as the lower margins of the first 
rolling foothills. Here begins a new life 
zone formation. At first we see oaks 
scattered on the browned hills; then the 
shrubby blue oaks and the wispy digger 
pines appear in a more closely knit growth. 
The digger pines, with their twisted, 
branched, knotted trunks and thin foliage 
of long, blue-green needles appear like 
wisps of smoke as they grow down along the 
long blue ridges. This type of plant- 
growth belongs to what we call the Upper 
Sonoran Zone, and the blue oak-digger pine 
association is very characteristic of 
California. Indeed, if one were to out¬ 
line the occurrence of these two species 
on a map of the State, they would form a 
huge ox-bow encircling the bowl of the 
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Great Valley. These regions have more 
rain than the previous zone, but the rainy 
season is short, with a carpet of bright 
flowers blooming here for the few weeks of 
spring. Here, woody plants must develop 
some device to conserve water, such as 
reduced or hardened leaf surfaces. Some 
even shed their leaves in the summer to 
retain precious liquids. 



Above the Sonoran Zones lies the main 
forest belt on the western slope of the 
Sierra in a transition between Sonoran and 
Boreal zones, which are outposts of more 
northern lands. This wooded belt is known 
as the Transition Zone and is amply 
clothed with dense, dark forests of Pon- 

derosa (Yellow) Pine , 
Sugar Pine, Incense Cedar, 
White Fir, and occasion¬ 
ally Giant Sequoia. Nat¬ 
urally it is inhabited by 
many kinds of animals. 
In our Mono Creek Region, 
this zone lies mostly 
below 6,000 feet, and is 
characterized by a luxu¬ 
riant growth of plants. 


Its magnificent, 
cathedral-like beauty is 
to be noted particularly 
in the scattered groves 
of the Big Tree (Sequoia 
gigantea ). The red boles 
of the massive trees, 
clothed on their upper 
parts by the green of 
youth and at the base by 
the silver hoariness of 
antiquity, surely must be 
one of the most impressive 


sights in the forests of the world. How¬ 
ever, there is a great deal of beauty in 
the groves which is not confined to the 
patriarchal trees themselves. The many 
small streams in the region are thickly 
bordered with Azaleas, Hazelnuts, Service- 
berries, Dogwoods and many other handsome 
flowering shrubs. Their fragrant sprays 
of flowers enliven shady places during the 
spring; bees, butterflies, and other in¬ 
sects find here well-provided stores of 
food. These fine shrubs owe their soft 
lines and graceful aspect to the broad 
leaves with which they are bedecked. They 
have no need to conserve water, since the 
hot rays of the noonday sun never reach 
down to scorch them as they do the twiggy 
inhabitants of the chaparral slopes. 

Above the Transition belt the upper 
Sierra Nevada is divided into three zones: 
the Canadian, with its Jeffrey Pine and 
Lodgepole Pine forests; the Hudsonian, 
with its timberline growth of shrubby 
plants; and the Arctic-Alpine , the higher 
rugged slopes above timberline. These 
three zones, which are often collectively 
called the Boreal Zones, surrounded us in 
the Mono Recesses; none of the others are 
represented in typical form. However, 
when such a limited region is studied, it 
is more convenient to divide the associa¬ 
tions of plant life into smaller groupings. 
These are the units which are important to 
the student of Sierran ecology as it would 
be difficult to segregate the plants in 
such a limited region into the usual spe¬ 
cifically defined major zones. However, 
before one proceeds, he should understand 
two facts about life zones in general: 

First, as one goes from a lower zone 























to a higher, or to a more northern one, 
the temperature decreases and the precip¬ 
itation increases. The second fact to 
Jteep in mind is that the zones are estab¬ 
lished according to major areas of plant 
growth, and must not he expected to hold 
in all specific cases. It is merely a 
useful index for large areas, and the more 
limited the region we study, the less they 
are applicable. 

This, then, is my division of the 
western slope of the Sierra in the north¬ 
ern half of Fresno County, above the Tran¬ 
sition Zone. It is not meant to stay 
within the limits of specific life zones, 
but is merely an arrangement of conveni¬ 
ence, which I believe can be useful for 
the area in question. 

These are the fourteen divisions: 1) 
Jeffrey Pine forest; 2) swampy, low-level 
meadows; 3) red fir forest; 4) granite 
outcrops and cliffs; 5) manzanita chapar¬ 
ral; 6) lodgepole pine forest; 7) forests 
of white-bark pine; 8) streambanks and 
upper-level meadows; 9) lakes; 10) cliffs; 
11) talus or rock slides; 12) glaciated 
scree slopes and rock crevices; 13) alpine 
meadows; and 14) unglaciated plateaus. 
Now for a discussion of each one, together 
with its characteristics. 

1. Jeffrey Pine Forests 

Jeffrey Pines--with their pineapple- 
scented bark, blue-green foliage, and redr- 
dish trunks--form an extensive, open, dry 
forest in this part of the Range. The 
open floor of the dry, park-like growth is 
rather barren, but the following plants 
are often found there: Bracken Fern, 


( Pteridum aquilinum 
var. pubescens ); 

Bu c kwh eat ( Eriogonurri 
nudum var. deduc - 
tum ;) Tower Mustard 
( Arabis Holboelii 
var. retrofracta ); 
Currant ( Ribes 
cerium ); Gayophytum 
Nuttallii ; and Sun¬ 
flower ( Wyethia 

mollis ) . 

2. Low-level Meadows 

However, it is the variations in this 
rather monotonous growth which prove of 
great interest to us. Many large, swampy 
meadows occur in this association, and 
these with their clumps of willows and 
black cottonwood ( Populus trichocarpa ) 
provide a home for a large number of 
plants and animals. These grasslands are 
warmer, moister, and have more light than 
the surrounding woods, and hence attract a 
large population of insects throughout the 
summer months. These in turn provide food 
for small birds, such as blackbirds, Tolmie 
Warblers, swallows. Green-tailed Towhees, 
and Lincoln Sparrows. 

Here sedges of various species and 
lush grasses provide a luxuriant growth, 
and interspersed among themwe find golden- 
yellow senecios, blue pentstemons, lark¬ 
spur, lupines, and other colorful flowers. 
Through this rich verdure tunnel many 
small mammals, among them meadow mice, 
pocket•gophers, moles, and others which 
find abundant food here. Chipmunks dart 
over the rocks and singing birds fill the 
thickets. 

























The casual hiker may well ask where is 
all this mammalian life, since he sees 
only a few of the most conspicuous forms, 
such as the chipmunks. The answer is that 
most of these animals are nocturnal. When 
the sun first dips over the canyon wall 
and avian songs no longer issue from 
feathered throats, the first twinkling 
stars call forth tiny forms from every 
habitable nook and cranny. By the time 
Cassiopea's Chair is plainly etched in the 
velvet northern sky, hundreds of animals 
are searching, scrambling, hiding, wait¬ 
ing, hunting. Bats circle out from pro¬ 
tecting tree trunks; a deep hooting re¬ 
veals the presence of the Great Horned Owl 
in trees bordering on the meadow. Woe to 
the unfortunate rodent, sleek and fat from 
the ripe seeds of sedges and grasses—he 
may provide a fine meal for the owl before 
dawn. 


The sun’s first rays that serve to 
wake the camper also send these animals 

scurrying back to 
their daytime re¬ 
treats. Now ehip- 
munks again flash 
over the rocks; 
thrushes sing from 
willow-thick stream- 
banks; chickadees 
call to each other 
from the tops of 
trees; warblers search 
for food on the leaves and twigs of the 
willows. Blue- bellies come out of their 
night - time retreats to sun - bathe on the 
rocks. The cycle is complete. 

And so we see that within the zones we 
not only have division by habitat but also 



division by activity. This naturally 
makes it possible for many animals to oc¬ 
cupy the same place. 

3. Red Fir Forests 

The Red Fir forests are not extensive 
in this watershed, but they provide a 
place for a few shade-loving forms which 
cannot stand the open growth of Jeffrey 
Pines. Here are found those curious sap¬ 
rophytic plants, such as the snow-plants, 
with their red bells spaced on a fleshy 
red stem; and also the wintergreen. 
Creepers, nuthatches, and other birds of 
the sort are more at home here. For the 
most part, however, the continuous dense 
shade in these groves prevents a great 
variety of forms from living here. 

4. Granite Outcrops and Cliffs 


On granite outcrops in the Jeffrey 
Pine forest, we find several types of rock 
ferns, such as Indian's Dream ( Cheilanthes 
siliquosa ) and Cliff-brake ( Pellaea sp. ) 
One plant which I have not seen elsewhere 
is a type of rock-cress (Arabis Davidsonii) . 
In places such as this, the Dotted Canyon 
Wren sings from the shelter of a boulder. 
Due to the steepness of the slope and se¬ 
verity of the exposure, few things grow 
abundantly here; however, of exceptional 
interest, are those low-elevation forms 
whicn have followed the heated air rising 
from lower regions while avoiding the cool 
downdraft in the immediate canyon-bottoms. 
Junipers display their twisted forms to 
advantage on the cliffs of this associa¬ 
tion, and their ancient, gnarled branches 
are often heavily laden with mistletoe. 

























5. Manzanlta Chaparral 


An extensive formation which Is found 
mostly between 7000 and 9200 feet on can¬ 
yon walls Is the manzanlta chaparral on 
granitic sand. Some things are found here 
and nowhere else. Juncos are common here, 
hut range widely beyond this association, 
while Rock Wrens are almost entirely con¬ 
fined to it. Golden-mantled Ground Squir¬ 
rels like to run over the warm rocks and 
sand. And here many plants are found 
which normally occur only in the Great 
Basin beyond the rain-shadow of the Sierra; 
they are drawn by these hot, well-drained 
slopes. Cliff-spray ( Holodiscus discolor ) 
and Snowbrush ( Ceanothus cordulatus ) are 
typical of the shrubby growth. Many an¬ 
nuals spring up here just after the snow 
melts, but in a few short weeks they are 
reduced to rigid skeletons. Among the 
more interesting plants here are Cordylan- 
thus tenuis, the curious "bird's beak"; 
Mimulus Whitneyi , and unusual monkey- 
flower; and Pentstemon Bridgesii, the scar¬ 
let bugler. At some places in this area. 
Great Basin-type associations of sagebrush 
( Artemisia tridentata ), Rice - grass 
( Oryzopsis hymenoides ), and Rabbitbrush 
( Chrysothamnus sp.) occur. The sun, beat¬ 
ing off the canyon walls onto the hot 
granite, can produce high temperatures in 
this area. 

Most of the associations discussed so 
far are typical of the river canyons which 
cut deeply into the Sierra at intervals; 
the ones which gollow are more typical of 
the highly glaciated hanging valleys which 
are much cooler and more closely linked to 
the north. 


6. Lodgepole Pine Forest 



Lodgepole Pine is a short-needled tree 
with tiny light cones and needles grouped 
in 2's. It forms an extensive growth over 
much of the upper Sierra, and is confc4a±it • 

ly demonstrating its 
persistence by 
spreading out on 
rock piles and mo¬ 
rainal mounds and 
encroaching on the 
edges of meadows . 
Only a few plants 
are common on the 
forest floor under 
Lodgepoles, and some 
of these are a bunch- 
grass ( Poa nervosa ), 
which spreads by 
creeping rootstalks; 
a sedge ( Carex 
Rossii ), which is 
tufted; a lousewort 
( Pedicularis semi ¬ 
bar bata ); and a rel¬ 
ative of the sun¬ 
flowers (Arnica). 


7. White-bark Pine 


Above the level of the Lodgepoles is a 
still more alpine situation. On the high 
slopes of the Sierra, just below and form¬ 
ing the timberline, grows another type of 
pine—the White-bark Pine (Pinus albicau- 
lis ). This fine tree becomes more and 
more twisted as it ascends higher on the 
slopes until at the very upper limits of 
timber it forms almost prostrate mats, 
shaped by the violent winds and storms of 




































these harsh regions. Usually it is buried 
under deep snows during the long winters— 
even the lakes beneath it may have open 
water only two months of the year. David¬ 
son's Pentstemon ( Pentstemon Davidsonii ) 
here displays its purple tubular flowers, 
along with others which grow also on high¬ 
er alpine slopes and will be discussed 
later. The Clark Crow and Sierra Chicka¬ 
ree, a tree squirrel, are common visitors 
to these trees where they find a supply of 
rich food in the cones. Scarcely a cone 
falls to the ground. 


8. Stream-banks and High Meadows 



The streams which drain this region 
are generally swift and more or less per¬ 
manent, and along their banks are to be 
found many beautiful meadows of varying 
size. These are biologically more or less 
the same throughout the boreal zones above 
the Jeffrey Pine belt, and present many 
distinctive forms . 

Botrychium simplex 
Calmagrostie Breweri, 
the n short-hair" 
grass; Deschampsia 
caespitosa ; Phleum 
commutatum , the 
Alpine Timothy; Poa 
epilis ; various 
species of Carex ; 

Scirpus dementis ; 
the mountain willow, 

Salix orestera ; 

Potentilla gracilis 
va r. Hallii ; the 
alpine shooting-star, 

Dodecatheon alpinum ; 
the magenta paint¬ 
brush, Castilleja 


Culbertson!!,; the tiny yellow Mimulus pri- 
muloides ; and the Grass- leaved Aster, 
Aster Andersonli, are a few of the mors 
common plants. 

Pocket gophers construct their inter¬ 
esting workings in the fertile soil of 
this habitat; however, they go far above 

mice are found in the meadows; while chip¬ 
munks prefer the sunny border of a meadow. 
The observant camper will notice color 
variation between these and similar forms 
found at lower elevations. 

One very interesting but rarely seen 
mammal that probably belongs in this 
grouping is the jumping mouse. It is a 
delicate mouse with hind legs greatly en¬ 
larged for jumping. According to reports, 
it rarely uses its forelegs for locomotion. 
They serve to grasp the food, and possibly 
have some function in balancing. This in¬ 
habitant of willow-bordered stream-banks 
in the high Sierra would certainly do much 
to remove the popular prejudice connected 
with the term mouse if it could be seen by 
more people. 

Prom the tall trees about the edges of 
such a meadow, we often hear a loud "pa- 
pee-pa" repeated often even in the heat of 
the day. The Olive-sided Flycatcher sits 
on some snag far off the ground and occa¬ 
sionally leaves this lofty perch to snatch 
some passing insect. 

9. Lakes 

Lakes are an important biological fac¬ 
tor in the region. Hiey are often sur¬ 
rounded by meadows on which live many spe- 

















































cies of animals and plants attracted by 
the higher concentration of light and 
water vapor near them. The Mountain Gar¬ 
ter Snake ( Thamnophis elegans elegaBs ) 
lives in these meadows and feeds on the 
fish which people have gone to the trouble 
to plant. However, more naturally it eats 
other residents of the meadow, such as the 
frog to be discussed next. 

Also there are three amphibians found 
here naturally. The Sierra Yellow-legged 
Frog ( Rana boylii sierrae ) is so common in 
places as to practically cover the ground. 
In such a meadow, it is impossible to take 
a step without seeing a dozen or more 
frogs hop off in as many assorted direc¬ 
tions. Likewise the Yosemite Toad ( Bufo 
cognatus ) is sometimes well represented 
but seems to prefer the drier type of 
meadow. Many people are amazed when shown 
this tiny toad, as it reaches its adult 
development when only an inch long. One 
of its relatives is as small, but the 
tree-toad ( Hyla regilla ) never gets much 
bigger. It certainly could have been 
given a more appropriate name, for in the 
Sierra it frequents piles of rocks and 
similar places. It often has an interest¬ 
ing protective coloration, which makes it 
appear similar to the granular structure 
and variegated color of the granite rock. 

10. Cliffs 

Cliffs--places where glaciers have 
ripped off chunks of rock and leijt pol¬ 
ished walls--are common enough here. They 
do not have a great many characteristic 
plant forms, but it should be noted that 
on these cliffs: 1) some plants typical 


of higher elevations tend to grow lower 
down than they would normally; and 2) 
plants characteristic of the east side of 
the Range or the Great Basin tend to en¬ 
croach on the wrs4 slope* 

11. Talus and Rock Slide 

After the processes of constant plant 
growth and nivation have worn down these 
cliffs, they become, temporarily at least, 
piles of talus and rock slides. In these 
newly deposited 
rocks very few 
plants find f 
root, but about 
tne edges they 
begin to find 
disintegrated 
soil in which 
to grow. One 
very interest¬ 
ing plant found 
in seepages under 
talus boulders and also in moist caves in 
tne cliffs is the tiny saxifrage called 
Saxifraga debilis . 

In the edges, where soil is formed, we 
find two types of heather. Red Heather 
( Phyllodoce ) and White Heather (Cassippe). 
These have their own associated animals, 
such as the Mountain Lemming Mouse (Phena- 
comys oreophilus ). In appearance like a 
meadow mouse, it is rather fat and has a 
short tail. Droppings and burrowings in 
the vicinity of patches of heather will 
often indicate the presence of this little- 
known rodent. 



























In the same sort of situation, often 
where more rocky, is found the Mount Lyell 
Salamander (Hydromantes platycephalus), a 
curious amphibian which has few relatives 
anywhere in the world. It was unknown 
until 1915, when a specimen was found in a 
trap set for the Mountain Lemming Mouse. 

The drier portions of these talus 
slides often provide homes for two other 
mammals, the cony and the marmot. The 
former is a short, rabbit-like animal with 
only a suggestion of a tail; the latter, a 
large one (approaching a yard in total 
length), with a long, bushy tail. They 
are similar only in their habitat and in 
the fact that both utter piercing whistles, 
and yet they are often confused. 

12. Glaciated Scree Slopes & Rock Crevices 

Although only a few forms of plants 
are found in the rocky places above tim¬ 
berline, these are generally quite re¬ 
stricted. Antennaria media and Exigexon 
petiolaxis are two plants of the daisy 
family found here. Another, more conspic¬ 
uous alpine daisy, is Hulsea , with its 
bright yellow heads of flowers more than 
an inch in diameter. Carex Helleri , a 
sedge; Poa Suksdorfii , a bluegrass; and 
two species of Draba, yellow and white, 
are among other plants of the area. 

The most conspicuous form here, though, 
and the one which has already formed a 
prominent niche for itself in the moun¬ 
taineering lore of the Sierra, is the sky- 
pilot ( Polemonium eximium ). Imagine a 
rosette of finely-dissected leaves at "the 
base of a short stem surmounted by a globe 
of flowers of the most ethereal, vivid 


blue with an extremely fragrant odor, and 
you have some sort of a picture of the 
Polemonium. Add this to the exposed 
places where it grows--high storm-beaten 
crags, far above the green meadows and blue 
lakes against a cerulean sky—and you may 
begin to see why the Polemonium is so 
highly regarded. 

13. Alpine Meadows 

Tiny meadows occur above timberline, 
and also grassy places among the rocks, 
which could hardly be termed meadows. 
These are the homes for the crisp green 
rosette of leaves and tiny waxen flowers 
which is called Lewisia. Here also grow 
the grasses and sedges--Poa Hansenii , a 
bluegrass, is one of the more typical— 
and also plants are sometimes found coming 
from lower zones to them. 

14. Eocene Plateaus 

As a final conclusion to this article 
on the Mono Recesses, I would like to note 
that in the Sierra, along the crest, occur 
high plateaus which have never been glaci¬ 
ated and have retained their ancient ap¬ 
pearance since the first period of glacia¬ 
tion. Naturally these carry many kinds of 
plants which are now only found on scat¬ 
tered '’islands” in California. Other than 
mentioning this fact, I believe that the 
names of the exact species are of prime 
importance only to a botanist. 

I would like to thank those who have 
read the article this far, and also sin¬ 
cerely thank all of those who made the 
summer of 1953 such a profitable and 
interesting one for me. 














































HILGARD COL OVERAGES US 


It was more than the steep climb that took a- 
-way our breath, as we reached the 12,400 foot 
saddle between Mts. Gabb and Hilgard. In front 
of us, to the south, lay Lake Italy, a long streak 
of blue, twisting like an enlarged river between 
the barren granite mountains. Back of us and far 
below, a plume of blue smoke arose to tell us of 
the camp we had so recently left. 

But what really overawed us was the realiza¬ 
tion that we were standing on hallowed ground, on 
the floor of the ancient valley — many, many mil¬ 
lions of years old — from which the 2nd Recess had 
been formed. 

Here the old Jurassic valleyfold had entered 
the high Mono Basin to flow gently northward down 
2nd Recess, along Laurel Canyon, into Fish Creek 
and into the distant haze far beyond. 

Then we marvelled as we contemplated the great 
forces that had quarried and excavated, scoured and 
polished and finally transported the solid granite 
to complete, after a million years of untiring per¬ 
sistence, the lowering of the peaceful valley which 
we had just deserted. 

Here spread before us lay the evidence — the 
full story of a completed Epoch. It is this story 
which we have attempted to tell in our chapter on 
Glaciation, later in this book* 


Photography by Oliver Kehrlein 


























ASCENTS 


Unciinbed 12,000 foot peaks within less than 
a mile from commissary! How wonderfully tantaliz¬ 
ing and challengingl 

Two interested groups had previously spent 
one of their "in camp" rest days attempting to 
reach one of the unconquered peaks on the crest 
east of Second Recess. The first group had been 
turned back by lightning, the second by lack of 
ropes. 


Our chance came at last when a climbing rope 
became available. Hervey Voge of the Bay Chapter, 
Mary Crothers of the Angeles chapter, and I from 
the San Biedgo Chapter set our sights on unclimb¬ 
ed Peak 12,124 (12,145 on the new unpublished to- 
po) on this same east ridge directly behind camp. 
Skirting the talus and aspen just east of single 
v.cmen»s camp, we zigzagged up the steep slope of 
the couloir, which has a remarkably large, lore ly 
pine in the middle of its talus pile. The mount¬ 
ain side was partially covered with chinquapin 
and manzanita which, fortunately at t' is altitude, 
grow less than knee-high. As the couloir narrowed, 
it became more difficult to avoid patches on the 
roller-bearing gravel, better known as "scree", 
which provide "a mountaineer's downhill escalator'.. 
Unfortunately, however, we were struggling to go 
up hill. 

It seemed strange to have to stop for breath¬ 
ers when still well within sight of camp; never¬ 
theless, measuring our vertical progress on 
11,700 foot Grandma's Nubbin across second Recess, 
we were satisfied with our rate of ascent. Gain¬ 
ing 2,000 feet within one-fourth of a mile admit¬ 
tedly takes lots of huffs and puffs even for sea- 
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soned mountain climbers. Nonetheless, slow 
going also meant we could enjoy the beauty of our 
surroundings more. 

Our couloir conveniently cut through the 
lower set of cliffs and provided a good route 
with a sparkling, tinkling stream complete vd.th 
soft green moss, deep blue larkspur, yellow 
raonkeyflower and airy columbine. The dry slopes 
were fragrant with pungent pennyroyal and splash¬ 
ed with gay paintbrush and rosy heather. Gaunt, 
twisted junipers with their warm rust bark and 
silvery berries clung to the rock cliffs. Higher 
up, above the lodgepole and hemlock, the low, 
friendly thickets of alhicaulis pine marked the 
upper limts of timberline. Beyond were the sheer, 
bare, light-colored cliffs which hid only an 
occasional white phlox, dainty saxifrage, or 
vivid penstemon. 

■;e climbed methodically and gained altitude 
persistently, ue had no race with time or ex¬ 
citement, such as we had on my previous attempt 
at peak 12,124, with Tom Bourke and Jim Carl. 

That day, as we neared the top of the ridge, a 
sudden storm hit ks with a drenching downpour 
and pelting hail. ' T e had scurried to find a 
sheltering rock, our mountainside had proved 
to be a splendid grandstand seat for viewing a 
magnificent sierra thunderstorm. From there we 
witnessed an amazing 3D picture of the peaks wiih 
clouds and rain curtains settling behind each suc¬ 
cessive arete and accentuating every hitherto 
invisible topographical feature. 

Finally we calculated our distance from the 
storm by counting the seconds between lightning 























fl ih and thunder peal. "e round that we had a 
na ow safety margin and dashed determinedly to 
th-' top of the ridge for a quick glimpse at the 
pe- :s on the other side. e gasped with delight. 
An. irctic v/ondeaiand of jagged white peaks had 
be .a oxaats&ihyffreshly fallen snow l perhaps 
even more outstanding on that trip had been the 
awo inspiring majestic beauty of the symphonic 
re.-:.iition of the main thunderbolt theme, repeat¬ 
ed with innumerable variations by each series of 
mountain-peaks until the low deep-throe.ted rum¬ 
ble blended into the distant roar of the surging 
mountain torrents. The storm, which prevented a 
successful climb, proved compensation enough. 

We decided to try again, later. 

Today fortunately, there were only a few 
wisps o? cloud as we climbed onto the bare rocks 
on one of the lower crests of the ridge and look¬ 
ed into a medium sized cirque with a vertical 
backdrop of clean-cut- granite. Here a steep 
snowfield suggested where the glacier had been 
and had left two perfectly formed, concentric, 
crescent-shaped terminal moraines at its lower 
end. "Second and a EalfRecess” we named it, as 
it was between the Second and Third Recesses. To 
the vent, t’ o gentle u curve of Heno grcck Canyon 
revealed a beautiful jewel-like lake in a bright 
green meadow setting, hidden in its forested val¬ 
ley near Hirst Recess not far from the,trail 
where hundreds of unsuspecting people had passed. 
The distant roar of Mono creek, second Recess 
Creek, and many nameless streams provided soft 
background music ror our climbing. 

following the advice of the second group - 
Hans ana Rosemarie ostwald, chuck perzyk and Hax 
Janoff - who had attempted 12,1:14 but had been 
turned back by the lack of ropes, we wasted no 
time in climbing the nearby pinnacles along the 
sharply serrated steeply rising crest of the rid¬ 
ge. one look at the east face of the ridge 
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brought a quick, vigorous vet, Jt looked as if 
someone had recentl 3 r set off a series of heavy 
dynamite charges, successfully shattering all of 
the rock but leaving immense quantities of sharp¬ 
ly shattered granite poised at. the brink of the 
high precipice. The surface of the snowfield 
below was freshly marred by several ugly scars 
left by immense blocks that had catapulted from 
the cliff not far from where ve were standing, 

Reconaissance to the west brought us face 
to face with a mass of sheer rock that meant time 
consuming class 4 ropo work. If that loose stuff 
on the east face would only hold, it might prove 
to be class 2 or class 3. TJe reinvestigated end 
decided to try it as the lesser of two evils. 

Upon closer scrutiny s Hervey announced i % was 
the worst, most precariously balanced-loose^ 
granite-rock that be had ever encountered .in 
all his years of climbing. Testing each rock 
cautiously we descended thirty feet onto the east 
face. From hero we traversed southward 4 spaced 
well apart, and avoided touching any rocks 
where it wasn’t absolutely necessary, under 
such tense conditions it is odd how little things 
strike one„ 1 remember hoping that a humming bird 

that zoomed past us would be sensible and not 
land on any of those perilously pitched blocks 
over our heads. The heavy silence was broken 
only by the crunch of our boots on the sharp ' 
fragments of granite and our cautioning calls t 
"Loose Rock!" Even now I can remember that 
sickening feeling in the pit of my stomach when 
a mig v ty table-sized slab teetered with an ugly 
grating sound as l put my weight on it;. 

At last we climbed back to firm rock near 
the top of the arete. The crest had. an extensive 
airy view; however, it was too knife-edged for 
comfortable sitting, -je retreated a few yards 
to a convenient snowbank with almost horixontal 
rocks where we settled down to a lunch tepoed 













oif with the day’s special in sherberts. ’ ho 
would have guessed that applebutter-snow-sherbert 
would have such a tangy flavorl 

Then the going became a bit more vertical 
and a little more exposed, so we roped up. 1/e 
had crossed to t^e west face and were climbing up 
sharply, this time on the side of a broad bedrock 
chute almost below peak 12,124. As Mary was giving 
upper belays to Hervey and lower ones to me, I 
had plenty of time to enjoy the spectatular scen¬ 
ery. I would have liked to have taken some pic¬ 
tures, like that rare shot of an exquisite clump 
of rare white polemonium, but I had to use both 
hands to keep the rope running freely. The beau¬ 
tiful, silky, brand new nylon rope was as lovely 
as a blonde’s hair but also as apt to curl and 
snarl if not cared for. 

"Belay Oni" "Climbing!?" "Climbi" "Up 
ropel" "Slackl" "Belay Offl" and similar climb¬ 
ing signals were repeated over and over again. 

On one fourth class pitch with a narrow vertical 
crack, I tossed in a "testing", "test", just in 
case. I didn’t have to use it though. On the 
contrary, my lug-soled boot became so thoroughly 
stuck in the crack that I thought I’d have to in¬ 
vent a new signal, like "derrick action, please" 
to get me out. Mere '"tension" would never have 
done it. 

This was interesting climbing, exposed it 
was true but with new problems and new challenges 
in each pitch, Me were going almost straight up 
a good fifty feet with each bela’ . while we were 
a team with an excellent leader, two thirds of 
the other’s climbing was out of my sight, when 
I climbed I had only the direction of the rope to 
indicate the location of my unseen belayer. The 
rope could take impractical straight line short¬ 
cuts I discovered and so I was on my own to work 
out a safe route for myself within the arc of my 


rope. I was too preoccupied with the immediate 
problems to give a thought to the dizzying drop 
below. 

Then finally Hervey reached the top and 
announced, as we joined him, that someone had 
already been thereS Of course we were dejected 
but the thrill of the 3,000 foot climb all with 
in three-fourths of a mile of commisary exhil¬ 
arated us. 

The low cairn on the west side yielded a 
rusted, partially disintegrated boullion can 
containing a pencil and a folded note. But 
alas, the paper was dyed a deep purple and al¬ 
though there were signs of writing, it was il¬ 
legible .v'-<-Tkp 'mystery was solved when we found 
that the indelible pencil le^d had completely 
dissolved and stained the paper. (Note to tin 
can-register-placers: Don’t put the can on the 
rock in such a way that it will stand in rain 
v/ater), phile we were substituting the tradl'4V< ; . 
tional Base Camp jam jar register, Hervey was 
scanning the sides of the next peak several hun¬ 
dred feet higher on the ridge to the southeast 
for a possible route. Yes, indeed, we were all 
eager to continue clinbingi 

,’e each took a few coils of rope in one 
hand and proceeded along the east side'of the rid¬ 
ge. It’s tricky enough to be roped in contin¬ 
uous climbing, but why is it you are expected to 
be able to get along with only one hand for hand 
holds, I pondered. After several hundred feet of 
third class climbing we hit a nice class 4 pitch 
where a struggle, which involved our trying al¬ 
most every rock climbing technique in our reper¬ 
toire, finally brought us up over the edge with 
our noses delightfully close to some spicy blue 
polemonium. 

Time was getting late and we were climbing 






r.pidly. Ve worked our way toward the west side 
around a knife-edged crest that frayed our rope. 

1 en at the head of an avalanche chute pointing 
almost straight down 5,500 feet to the foot of 
Hills Creek Cascades, we manuevered up a baffling, 
sideless chimney that might better be described 
as a "smoke hole", did a little more rock work, 
and Eurekal the topi Almost fearfully we sur¬ 
veyed the limited expanse of rock. No cairn*. 
Eurrayl A first ascent 1 

The view was breathtakingly magnificent*. 

From this lofty 13,500 foot pinnacle nestled in 
the very heart of the Recesses, we had a complete 
panorama that included those spectacular mountain 
peaks which rim this jumble of crested ridg.es and 
deeply glaciated canyons, our gaze rose instinc¬ 
tively along our narrow sawtoothed ridge to where 
it culmin ted in flat topped Mills and Abbott. 
Steepled Bear Creek Spire peered through the 
Gabb pass and above the chain of Mills Creek Lakes 
which stairstepped between the buttresses of 
mighty lit. Gabb whose massive shoulders dominated 
the southern horizon. To the southwest, past 
Hilgard, were monumental Recess peak and peculiar 
looking Volcanic Knob. Across the U shaped 
Mono Creek Canyon to the north we could recognize 
Banner and Ritter beyond the Silver Divide. 
Beautiful technicolor Red and hite, and Red 
State Mountains provided such a contrast to the 
usual light colored granite of Hopkins, Sanford 
and the nameless peaks of Third and Fourth Re¬ 
cesses to the east. 

All this would have been reward enough for 
our effort but add to this the tingling glow 
of satisfaction at having conquered a peak that 
had never before been climbed, a high slender 
peak made up of two precipitous sides meeting in 
a sharp point that seemed to be either knife- 
edged or composed of loose blocks. Looking down 
from our dizzying heights into the tear-drop 


shaped lakelet in a surprise Second and Three 
Carters Recess to the east and back down the 
3,500 feet we had climbed from Second Recess 
Creek below, I rejoiced that I had had the 
thrilling pleasure of climbing in close team 
work with an expert leader who had enabled us 
to successfully conquer the challenge of this 
uhclimbed peak. 


by Jane Collard 
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FOURTH 


RECESS 


LAKE 


This deep blue lake is made even more spectacu¬ 
lar by its scenic backdrop — a 800 foot cliff with 
its white foaming cascade and the 13,000 foot wall 
forming the Crest of the Sierra. 

In one's Imagination, one can readily visual¬ 
ize the great ice-fall which fell over this cliff 
into the valley below and excavated the deep catch- 
basin now occupied by the lake. 

Geologically, this cliff is interesting in that 
it resisted the headward erosion of the stream and 
downward quarrying of the glacier, thus retaining 
the high elevation of the upper basin of the 4.th 
Recess. As a result of this high elevation, gla¬ 
ciers remained here longer than anywhere else in 
the Hono Recess area. This Upper Basin is a per¬ 
fect living museum of recent glaciation in all of 
its manifestations. 


Photography by James MacBride 

































Up to camp we sweat and strain. 

While our dunnage rides by train. 

Sweaters frequently enhance 
Women clad in denim pants. 

Kehrlein’s famous peak’d chapeau. 

Shades a polished dome below. 

When the campfire burns your face. 
Reverse ... and toast the other place. 

Interloping insect fools. 

Use our cups for swimming pools. 

Ever ’rise at night and tramp on 
Blindly, an inverted crampon? 

The most rewarding hike, we’d say, 

A retroactive hike in pay. 

When feeling rocky ... out of sorts, 
It’s GNEISS to have a couple QUARTZ. 

In years gone by, a Ph. D. 

Meant Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dean Curtis* food ... delightful treat 
Especially to the folks who eat. 

Those who hit the trail the fastest. 

Often reach the top the lastest. 

I think that T shall never pick 
a Sisyrinchiun Idahoanse Bick. 


The wheels of camplife, oiled again. 
Efficiently, by Friedrichsen. * 

Ravenous invertebrates 
Investigate our breakfast plates. 

One feels completely destitute 
Swimming in his birthday suit.’ •' 

Cliff relates a hundred jokes 
About his Swedish country-folks. 

Silhouette on tent at night, 

Very interesting sight l 

The fishing list, at times, we’d say 
Includes a few that got away. 

The gags dreamed up by Dr. Crowe, 

Are good for laughs at campfire show. 

One distant view curbed my desire 
To conquer lofty Bear Creek Spire. 

The thirds and fourths dispensed by Ned, 
Contribute to a middle-spread. 

Fishermen indulge a whim 
To angle where the women swim. 

The Pixilated Warbler bird. 

Is seldom seen ... but often heard. 

At camp, with three tall Petes about 
We’re certainly not petered out. 










Gordon Langsdorf, Camp M. D., 

Performed a splinterectomy. 

The other world is reached by fools. 
Who step in rear of dozing mules. 

It’s difficult to fall asleep 
By counting local Big Horn Sheep. 

Orator who’s seldom brief, 

Oliver, the Base Camp Chief. 

A billycan, quite frequently. 

Soots its owner to a Tea. 

The trout that lurk in Mono Creek 
Are seldom fooled by my technique. 

He aided ladies ’cross the streams. 

And then fell in himself, it seems. 

Ants need no encouragement. 

To share the comfort of your tent. 

Ornithologist named Raven, 

Spied two Nighthawks misbehavin’. 

- The higher realms of Gabb and Dade, 
I’m too lethargic to invade. 

Base Camp couldn’t long endure 
The nut and cracker fare of Muir. 

When cutting rattles from a snake. 
Be sure the critter ain’t awakel 

Abruptly, smoking pleasure ceases 
When supply is shot to pieces. 

Carefree skunk on pleasure bent 
Expending every lousy scent. 


She fried her trout without its head, 
To be assured the thing was dead. 

Bandana owners shouldn’t blow 
Into their entry for the show. 

As Toby sings at campfire show. 

You feel a sudden urge to go. 

Items lost are "soon supplied 
And sold by Scotchman Jim MacBride 

Young inspectors seldom fail 
Or miss a spot at chickie pail. 

Newton Bell entrances you 

With tales from Guam to Timbuktu. 

For William Evans, interest pales 
When obliged to follow trails. 

B-C ing you again next year! 

So long! The candid mountaineer. 


















Rough draft was prepared from sketchy 
PROGRAM 

Place: Second Recess Sierra Club Campfire 
Date: August 6, .1953 
Time: 19:30 - 20:30 

#Title_By. . 

A Song "You Were at Base 

Camp** all 

B Skit "A Stab at Gabb" (see cast) 

C Poem "Nonsense" Mary Jean 

Holbrook 

D Skit "Silent Bell" (see cast) 

E Song "Now is the Hour" Mills Creek 

• Sisters 

F Song "Chow Time" Mills Creek 

Sisters 

G Skit "Second Recess 

Therapy*’* “ (see cast) 

H Song "Dry Bones" Stan Conning 

I Song "Commissary Lament" 

and Dance Mono Moaners 

J Skit "Sierra High. Court" ... ? 





notes on damp wilted paper by Lotte Clark 


K Song "The Time is Here" all 

L Song "See You at Reunion" all 

M. C.: Steve Wyckoff 

A Song YOU WERE AT BASE CAMP 

Tune: You Wore a Tulip 

Author: Bud Wyckoff 

You were at Base Camp 

when I came to Base Camp 
and I was as green as grass. 

You took me walking 

and bore all my squawking 
and now I can hike first class. 

Only we new ones 

can thank all you old ones 
for all of the fun we’ve had. 

It’s been a time of enjoyment 
away from employment; 
to leave you will be truly sad. 
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B Skit 


A STAB AT OABB 


Authors All the First Basemen 


Casts Toliver Towline 
First,Toddler 
Second Toddler 
Third Toddler 
Fourth Toddler 


- Brad Holbrook 

- Phyllis Magnuson 

- Gil Clark 

- Florence Dunbar 

- Dale Marcellini 


Scenes Base Camp, Second Recess, early in 
the morning. Four toddlers finish- 

. ing breakfast;- arise to get sacks 

of orange peels. Toliver arrives 
eating. 

Tolivers Everybody, everybody—it’s 4 a.m. 
we’re late! Let’s go, toddlers! 

(Everybody jumps up, puts on gear, 
Toliver fastens noosed rope around 
each. 

Tolivers Count off - 5 • • 

Alls 10-- 15 - 20 - 25 

Tolivers Fine, all 25 are here. Now, 
remember. Toddlers, each toddler is 
-a potential P.D.Q. If you follow 
me, 1 9 11 get you on top of C-abb. 
Now, these are your instructions 
for the trips Drink, all the water 
you can at every creek and lake. 

Alls Goody, goody! That’s what we like! 
(etc.) (Dale grimaces.) 

Tolivers Don’t bother to wear socks Don’t 
keep your shoes dry. Water toughens 
your feet. 

(Fast trot around campfire.) 


1st Ts ^producing stick) Is this a dande- 

Tolivers No, that’s a Roastius Toastius— 
a very rare specimen. 

2nd Ts (producing a branch) What is this? 

Tolivers That’s a Ricepius Crispius—also 
very rare. 

3rd Ts (producing a bunch.of grass) 
Toliver, what is this? 

Tolivers Oh, just a plain old common 
Cornius Flakius. 

.(Continue trot around campfire*)- ~ 

2nd Ts Toliver, we’re coming to some loose 
rock—what should we do? 

Toliver’s if there are any where you want 
to step, you should carefully apply 
your weight so as to roll them down 
the mountain. There’s probably no 
one below us. (continue trot) 

1st Ts Look, toddlers, we’re coming to an 
incline! 

3rd Ts This is pretty steep. (All puff.) 

Tolivers Not really—it’s onlv 37 degrees. 

3rd Ts Centigrade or Fahrenheit? 

Tolivers No, no, longitude, of course! 

1st Ts Show us how to get over this, 
Toliver! 















Toliver: Very easy-~crcss~brace yourself; 
Kang'on like grim death l 
(continue trot) 

2nd T: I am hungry. 

Toliver: Everybody stop for two-hour lunch 
and rest. Here is your lunch, and 
remember, eat and drink air you can. 
(Toliver hands out cracker, water 
boy brings in billy can.) _ 

- . - ' ' , *Y 

All: What do we do with the lunch bags? 

Toliver: Just throw them away. The insects 
love orange peels, and the mountain 
goats will eat the paper bags. 
(Everybody throws garbage at audi¬ 
ence. ). 

1st T: What should I do with these olive; 
pits? t 

Toliver: That’s a very good question. I 
don’t know what others do, but I 
always go off the trail 100 feet, 
dig a hole, and cover them up with 
rocks. 

. • . „’•** * 

Toliver: All right, everybody, let’s go! ; 
Count off— 10 . .. 

All: 20-30 - 40 - 50 

Toliver: Good, all 50 here. 

(start walking again—Dale .stumbles) 

2nd T: How bar to the top? 

Toliver: Altitude, pleasei 


3rd T: (consulting altimeter) Sounds like 
about 24,200. 

Toliver: Good, only 2,762 feet to go. 

(Dale flops) 

Toliver: Everybody puli’hard, he’ll make 
it. (Rope slips, leaving Dale. 
Continue on.) 

2nd T: Where are we? 

Toliver: Damned, if I know, but I’ll look! 

(Sticks pick in ground, pulls out 
map and sits on pick.) 

Egadi Stabbed on Gabbt 
(Toliver collapses. Props bring 
stretcher. All apply first aid, 
open shirt.) 

2nd T: Went right through him! 

(Pick up stretcher and carry Toliver 
around.) 

3rd T: Oh, Toliver, one-last thing I want 
to ask you: Why, oh why do they 

call this ’’Mount Gabb”? 

Toliver: That’s a very good question. I 
made the first ascent. . • 

(All exit, Toliver carried out by 
stretcher bearers.) 






C Poem 


NONSENSE 


Author: ? 

Riley is dead : 

and his brother don’t know; 

his brother is dead 

and Riley don’t know. 

And both of them dead 
and laying in bed, 
and neither one knows 
that the other one’s dead. 


D Skit SILENT BELL 

Author: Gil Clark 

Cast: ’’Silent" Bell - Joe McFarland 

1st Assistant - Mary Bercovici (?) 
2nd Assistant «*>• Eloise Salmon 
3rd Assistant - Dimitra Wilson 
4th Assistant - Barbara Fitzwilliams 

M. C.: World traveler, famous mountain 
climber, desert explorer, and collec¬ 
tor of street car transfers. Tonight, 
ladies and gentlemen, we will be en¬ 
tranced, enchanted, engulfed, and com¬ 
pletely befuddled by not one, not 
two, not three, but FOUR unlikely 
stories as experienced by none other 
than "Silent" himself. "Silent" will 
announce his own titles. 

Scene: (Enter Bell, hands tied and gagged. 
Enter 4 assistants who quickly, in 
turn, read off prepared short snappy 
stories of low adventure.) 


1st Asst.: How I almost Climbed an Anthill 
before Breakfast 

Enroute from my club one day, I had 
barely left the dining room when a 
boy rushed up to me and queried: "Mr. 
Silent Bell?" Replying in the affirm¬ 
ative, I was presented with a sealed 
and very official looking envelopei 
Being in short funds at the moment, 
I wasted no time in opening it. Un- 
• welcome surprise? A pressing bill 
from my Portuguese tailor? What to 
do? Why, of course? Travel some 
more? But quick? Crossing Market 
Street during a dull moment I boarded 
the next outbound bus and bedded down 
in the zoo between the deadly hooded 
cobra and a cute little mongoose. 
Was I scared? Wow? The next morning 
I awoke with an itch, and, to my ut¬ 
ter surprise^ discovered that my bou¬ 
doir was the zoo’s demonstration ant 
hill. There were ants in my pants? 
Now, let me tell you, this was no 
ordinary ant hill. As I contemplated 
the structure of this edifice and 
the industrious character of the in¬ 
habitants, I suddenly decided to a- 
bide with these lowly ants and assim¬ 
ilate their culture. So I spent 
some ten or twelve weeks with these 
gay little creatures only to observe 
that they did nothing but work. This 
was too much for me. I never did 
reach the top of that ant hill. 

2nd Asst.: How I Crossed the Great Sahara 
Desert with an Armchair on my Back 

and a Pack oi* Camels. 

In my childhood, strange names always 
fascinated me. Names such as Rolled 




























Oats. Nature’s Remedy. Old Grandad. 
Lucky Strike. But the one that got 
me, the name that really sent me, as it 
did four out of five, was HALITOSIS. 
I must visit Halitosis. Now, get¬ 
ting to Halitosis is not as easy as 
one might suspect. No gas stations, 
no soda fountains, none of the neces¬ 
sary conveniences I am so fondly ac¬ 
customed to. I almost decided to 
skip Halitosis and strike out for 
Old Grandad. Gritting my teeth, and 
bending to the task in hand, I looked 
my pack of Camels in the eye. It 
stared right back. Such imperti¬ 
nence. After a week of this I hated, 
with every bone in my body, every 
hair on my head, I hated Camels. 
Should I consult a psychiatrist? 
Should I visit a psychologist and 
recall all? Never! ’’Silent Bell" 
always has the simple solutions 
Switch brands! So I did, and I got 
halitosis in no time at all. 

3rd Asst.: Now I really have a tall tale 
to tell. This adventure I'icount as 
my most daring exploit since the 
pony ride I received oh my 5th birth¬ 
day. It was a sunny,- sultry Sunday 
morning. Lying in bed, I could feel 
the blood stirring through my dor¬ 
mant vessels. The spirit of explo¬ 
ration was coming upon me. 'Throwing 
back the bedclothes with a muffled 
shout, I skipped down the stairs and 
out the front door. Then I skipped 
in the front door and .up the stairs. 
No clothes. 


4th Asst.: The last story I will intrigue 
you with tonight involves a mission 


of emergency. A collect telegram 
informed me that a rather well-to-do 
uncle was seriously ill in Kamchatka, 
Connecticut. Being unable to" arrange 
my usual traveling accommodations, I 
found it necessary to spend 10 nights 
and 12 days in various empty freight 
cars as they sped eastward. I ar¬ 
rived only to find my uncle complete- 
lv recovered. Such is life! Good 
night! 


E Song NOW IS THE HOUR 

Author: Cast. 

Tune: Now is the Hour 

Cast: Elizabeth Wycoff 
Susan Wycoff 
Virginia Pope 

Now is the hour 
for you to wash yourself, 
we’ll heat the water 
while you bring the soap. 

While in the tub 
be sure your back to- scrub, 
when you get out -he sure 
to rinse the tub 
(because it’s dirty).* 


£ Song CHOW TIME 

Author: Cast 

Tune: Moonlight and Roses 


Cast 


Same as above 







Chow time is on us - 
what wonderful thought of food 
veal, ham and roast beef 
and rolls and gravy, too. 

Clean plate and soft chairs 
await us there on the chow line. 
Oh, Dean, you villain. 
you’ve wrecked our waistline! 


G Skit SECOND RECESS THERAPY 
Author: Dr. Campbell 


Cast: Dr. Blisterdorf 
1st Patient 
2nd Patient 
3rd Patient 
4th Patient 
5th Patient 
Nurse 


- Dr. Campbell 

- Sallee Campbell 

- Mildred Carlson 

- Eleanor Burton 

_ ? 

- Edith Jensen 

- Audrey Fisher 


Scene: Dr. Blisterdorf’s Last Aid Station 
Doctor and nurse are present, 
patients enter one at a time. 


1st Patient - complains of sore feet. Dr. 
gives local anesthetic. She exits 
cartwheeling. 

2nd Patient: I’m hungry all the time. I 
must be suffering from malnutrition. 

Doctor: All you need is a general anes¬ 
thetic. If we give you enough of 
this, you may never eat again. 

3rd Patient - has saddle sores. Gets spi¬ 
nal anesthetic. 


4th Patient - complains of high altitude 
boil. Has balloon in jeans making 
• large bulge. 

Doctor: Why, nothing boils up here, not 
even potatoes. (Sticks in long nee¬ 
dle for local and balloon subsides.) 

5th Patient - feels bad all over, is cast¬ 
ing and reeling with far-away look 
on her face, says ”1 feel as if bones 
or pins were sticking in my throat. 
Then I see tails flashing around in 
the sky. I also feel as if I had 
been hooked.” 

Doctor: What have you been doing? 

5th Patient: Fishing. Along the Mono 

Creek, 

Doctor: Oh, this is easy. There’s noth¬ 
ing wrong with you. You just have 
mono-nuclear fishin’! 


H Song DRY BONES 

Stan sings and acts out well-known song. 


I Song COMMISSARY LAMENT 

Tune: You are the Cream in my Coffee 

Cast: Hazel Burton 

Betty Campbell 
Virginia Pope Evans 
Edith Jensen 
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irst 4 verses are sung by one girl at a 
time in the order given at bottom of 
previous page. 

I’d be queenie for Deanie 
when he cooks me a stew. 

He will always be 
my necessity 

Boy, xtfhat his food, can dol 


I feel fallie ’bout Paulie 
when he slaps me a jack; 

He will always be 
my necessity 

as long as cooks the stack. 

I get weddie ’bout Eddie 
when he washes a pot. 

He will always be 

my necessity 

he is a ladies’ man. 

I get sweetie ’bout Petie 
when he opens a can. 

He will always be 

my necessity 

I’m his corniest fan. 

Any man who can cook 

Is a real man per our book. 

If he also can wash a dish 
He’s a man we can’t resish. 

They’re the cream in our coffee 
they’re the salt in our stew 
they will always be 
our commissary 
we sure go for that crew. 


We’ve got cravens for Ravens 
w-e like tulips and such. 

He will always be 
our necessity. 

We like that Indian touch - 
Woo, WooS 

J. Skit .SIERRA HIGH COURT 
Sorry, we don’t have a copy. 

K Song THE TIME IS HERE 
Author; Bud Wvcoff 
Tune; How Drv I am 

The time is here We leave this place 
to pack our gear with haltin^ pace 
and plan with cheer our work to face 
to meet next year, till next year’s Base. 

So hip, hip, hip, 

hoorav and yip. 

It’s been some trip, 
it’s been- a pipi 


L Song SEE YOU AT REUNION 

Author; Bud Wycoff 

Tune; Good Night, Ladies 

See you at Reunion, 
we’re Second Basemen now. 

Merrily we roll downhill, 
we’re Second Basemen now. 







WHAT’S WRONG WITH BASE CAMP 
by Mary Galton 


Some folks say Sierra Club members go 
on trips during the summer .so they may 
have reunions during the remainder of the 
year. They may have something. : 

The very thought of Base Camp always 
gives me a nostalgic thrill. I think of 
the reunion with old BC friends, the trek 
into camp with anticipation of the two 
weeks ahead, the hikes, the stimulating 
leadership, the wonderful food and the 
great soul satisfying peace that settles 
on us as we forget everything except awe 
in these magnificent mountains. 

The world drops from our shoulders _and 
we enjoy a carefree wonderland with child¬ 
like enthusiasm. 

Then the inevitable return to civili— 
zation, when we sadly say.goodbye, hike 
back to our responsibilities—but with re¬ 
newed vigor, a refound spring in our step, 
and a new zest for positive living. There 
is an anticipation of later sharing our 
memories, pictures, and plans for next 
year. 


This year was an exception—it seemed 
more wonderful. For the 600 members who 
caravaned thru Vermillion Valley, Second 
Recess, then explored other recesses. Pio¬ 
neer Basin, the surrounding peaks, follow¬ 
ing the leaders who made all the ’’grand¬ 
mothers” feel like ’’maiden aunts”, and the 
’’maiden aunts” feel like PHDs, this year’s 
Base Camp was a new adventure. All of us 
are more grateful than ever for the Sierra 
Club and its farsighted conservation work. 

P. S. What’s wrong with Base Camp? 
I’ll tell you. Preparing the famous Base 
Camp menus which put weight on the rest of 
us, took eleven pounds off Dean Curtis. 
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FROM CELLAR TO GARRET 


We don’t think that there was a single nook or 
recess-within-a-Recess that was not thoroughly ex¬ 
plored by the Base Campers this summer. 

#1 - Left: 

Literally hundreds of members swarmed into the 
allur ing upper basins of Laurel Canyon — some of 
them repeatedly. Here we see Grinnell Lake lying 
in a twisted, above-timberline basin and nestling 
under the seamed and highly etched face of Red & 

White Mt. Everyone tried to photograph this lake — 
and X don't think that anyone was satisfied with 
their achievement- I wasn't. It was just impossible 
to get its full sweep and the majestic height of its 
backdrop — all in one picture. 

Photography by Oliver Kehrlein 
a * -:*• * 

#2 - Upper right: 

The earlier campers fould some of the higher 
lakes still covered with floating ice. Here Owen 
Pearce caught a bit of snow detail on the shore of 
one of the upper lakes in Pioneer 3asin. 

Photography by Owen Pearce 

•w• ■JC* *i> iV 

#3 - Lower Right: 

A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to look in¬ 
side the throat of a volcano — luckily it stop¬ 
ped boiling over 800,000 yea rs ago. Here we are 
examining the inside of the basaltic wall of Vol¬ 
canic Knob, up and alongside of which the steaming 
lava had forced its way to overflow the surrounding 
slopes. For further details about this striking 
feature and other interesting evidences of vulcan- 
ism on Volcano Plateau see the article on Vulcanism 
in this bookc 


Photography by Eugene Serr II 
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RAILS 



EAR 



Cross- 

Camp 


One of the most attractive features of 
the Sierra hinterland near timberline is 
the relative scarcity of trees and brush. 
Because of this the hiker can usually get 
a good view of the landscape, and can often 
strike off across country without worrying 
too much about; the presence or absence of 
a trail. Indeed, in the Upper Kern or in 
Humphreys Basin a hiker can wander in al¬ 
most any direction without difficulty, but 
in other regions he may be stopped by 
cliffs. The area around the 1953 Base Camp 
is one of the most rugged that can be found 
in the Sierra. Within a radius of seven 
miles are to be foupd fourteen peaks over 
thirteen thousand feet in elevation. In 
this rugged terrain hikers will do well to 
study the map carefully and to gathe" what 
information they can from those who have 
preceded them f 


Some of the cross country routes found 
to be feasible - 'by members of the 1953 Base 
Camp are listed below; they are also indi¬ 
cated on the accompanying map. Dotted 
lines on this map show routes which have 
been used by backpackers, but all persons 
should be warned that most of these routes 
do not boast even a vestige of a trail. 

The elevations shown are those which will ^ 
appear on the new Mt. Stanford quadrangle 
(U.S.G.S., 15 minute series). 


Pass from S °?pncT R^ess t o La k e Italy. 
Walking upwa:v- wosuorn side of the 
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HERVEY VOGE 


creek in the Second Recess is quite pleas¬ 
ant. After about - 2*5 miles a rocky head- 
wall is reached; ^This is passed readily 
by climbing up the broken slopes on the 
right (west) side^ where an upward-slanting 
ledge leads past the-most precipitous por¬ 
tion. Above“the headwall broad slopes of 
easy but loos'd rocks lead up the pass, 
which is just- to the west of a small, 
rounded peakoon the ridge and east of Mt. 
Hilgard. From* he’re the route to Lake Italy 
is obvious. ‘This'large, boot-shaped lake 
has some grassy * b’e^ches but no trees at 
all, and campers will probably seek the 
wood and shelter.'to- be found beside .the 
stream about £>ne-half mile beloi^ the lake. 


Gabbot Pass. This pass offers an al- 
ternative “route from the Second Recess to 
Lake Italy, and although it is a longer 
route, the Walking - is'for the most part 
somewhat mohe plea-s-ant, since there ..are 
not too many boulder fields to be crossed. 
It is best to “proceed up the left (east) 
side of Mills Greek, and to stay on that 
side of the'' creek and the lakes most of 
the way to the “pass', which lies' between 
Mt. Gabb and Mt‘. Abbot. There is a thick¬ 
et of willov/s’ and aspen beside the cascades 
on Mills Crebk, but beyond that point the 
walking is quite good and the scenery ex 
cellent. On the south side of the pass 
very easy slopes lead down to Lake Italy, 
which is best traversed‘along the northern 

shore. .. 

















Laurel Canyon , Many persons from the 
Base Camp enjoyed the hike up Laurel Can¬ 
yon, with its colorful lakes and rocky 
walls. From the Mqno Creek trail at the 
foot of the canyon it is best ta proceed 
by a well-built trail which climbs the 
canyon wall west of Laurel Creek and cross¬ 
es to the east bank in the basin. Any one 
of the draws in the upper-basin'will bring 
one to Grinnell Lake. By following the 
stream up to the saddle between Red and 
White Peak and Peak 12,236 (12,225 on the 
old map) one: can cross into the : headwaters 
of- Fish Creek. ~ " t 

Pioneer Basin . Inr the region north of 
the Fourth Recess the peaks are less steep 
and more colorful than those to the south. 
Here, in Pioneer Basin, not closed in by 
high walls, is a lofty, open area, filled 
with lakes and park-like meadows. The 
hiker can leave Mono Creek on a~well de¬ 
fined trail.east of the stream and then 
follow routes of his own choosing across 
this fairyland, though it is easiest to 
enter -the basin by leavint the Mono Pass 
trail above the point when the .creek from 
Pioneer Basin crosses. From the headwall 
at the north end of Pioneer Basin a fine 
view of the. colorful McGee Creek canyon is 
obtained. From a saddle west of Mt. Stan¬ 
ford, a knapsack trail leads to the McGee 
Creek trail. : 

Fourth Recess . The high wall to the 
east of the Fourth Recess is one of the 
most impressive cliffs in the Sierra. Be¬ 
low it lie the clear, blue lakes of the 
Fourth Recess, locked in their granite 
boivls. To enter the Fourth Recess, the 
trail leaves Mono Creek east of the Fourth 
Recess stream. To gain access to the up¬ 


per basin, cross on log jamb at outlet of 
lake and follow well ducked trail which 
climbs high on the west wall before level¬ 
ing off to avoid the cliffs. In upper ba¬ 
sin the best route* follows, the east bank 
of the stream to the upper lakes—then 
proceed on the west side. A n-obch above 
these lakes and south-'of point .12,356 will 
bring one into the Third jl-ecess*. 

Access into Bea r-Creek .Walle.~y . In ad¬ 
dition to the. above describe^., route via 
the Hilgard Col and Lake Italy, ’ the back 
packer can reach the upper branches of 
Bear Creek from either the Second or First 
Recess» From the Second-Recess-, climb ,the 
glaciated slabs diagonally southward to 
the saddle between pobrt-s 11641 and 12241• 
Thence drop inio iha upper amphitheater of 
First Recess and ciibib through a notch be¬ 
tween Recess Peak and point 122G5. This 
upper amphitheater can -also be _ gained by 
picking a route over the slabs,? from the 
lower end of Fiist Recess.v ... 

Hopkins Basin. • Several - trails into 
Hopkins, Basin take off from, near the junc¬ 
tion of its stream, with Mono Creek. The 
easterly trail is advised> I-t. follows the 
east bank into the’’upper basin-’where one 
can wander at will—'trailless through the 
many meadows. A knapsack pas-s into Pioneer 
Basin will be found around the south shoul¬ 
der of Mt. Crockeri Also a knapsack pass 
can be found into McGee Creek„_around its 
west shoulder. ..... 

# # jJC 5|c n . 
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Routes up all of the mountains indica¬ 
ted on the accompanying map can be found 
among the Mountaineering Notes in the Book 
and in the Sierra Clue’s Climbers’ Guide. 
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WITH ROPE 


AND 


PITON 


Safety is a primary rule on all Sierra Club 
Climbs. Base Camp not only stresses this princi¬ 
ple, but leans over backward in its application. 

Rock climbing classes are given in Camp — 
regularly and often. All climbs are led by com¬ 
petent leaders and at no time is anyone permitted 
to expose himself to an unwarranted hazard. Ropes 
are carried and used where needed or called for. 

In the left hand picture a group is shown 
descending a badly shattered cliff below the "bad 
spot" on Red & White lit. On the right is pic¬ 
tured the same group going down the opposite side 
of the minor pinnacle, and into the notch beloxir 
the summit. With the exception of the one "bad 
spot 1 ', the climb is over loose and unstable rock 
all the way. 

The "bad spot" is a sheer knife edge of thin 
broken shale, exposed badly on both sides. It 
was thrillingly described by Lincoln Hutchinson 
in his account of the first ascent. It was pho¬ 
tographed by everyone, but as usual, it looks 
"tame" in the prints. 

The middle picture is of Jim Koontz instruc¬ 
ting the simple trick of rapelllng,on a practice 
climb near Camp. 


Photography by Oliver Kehrlein 









































































































BY FRANCIS PAYNE 


The list of birds, -this year-,-includes 
birds seen around the buildings of the 
Pack Station at Mono Hot Springs, through 
the upper Vermillion Valley and along Mono 
Creek as far as the Fourth Recess, with 
particular attention to the birds- of the 
Second Recess. 

This year’s list of 56 is the longest 
of any Base Camp. Many thanks are extended 
to all those interested in birds and, es¬ 
pecially, to Clare McGee, William Pope and 
Peter Raven. 

This year an attempt has been made to 
list the birds into groups, according to 
the places where they were most, often seen. 
This presents many difficulties, because 
birds'have a habit of wandering around in 
a given area. They will be found in one 
locality during the nesting season and 
then, a few weeks later, when the young 
have left the nest, and there is a better 
food supply elsewhere, the same birds' may 
be found in a different locality. 

In the same general habitat, birds 
show different preferences. Birds of the 
forest may frequent the deciduous trees 
and shrubs of the open forest or they may 
be found in the denser coniferous forests. 
Some birds are ground feeders ; others such 
as chickadees, kinglets and crossbills 


feed at the ends .of r branches and twigs or 
on cones; still others, like the creepers 
and nuthatches, feed along the larger 
branches and trunks of the trees. The 
Cassin Purple Finch is often to be found 
at the tops of high trees but may be seen, 
as it was this summer,* -feeding on the 
ground. 

Other birds are to be found on warm 
hill slopes; some live in the thick chap¬ 
arral or dense thickets; while some, such 
as the humming birds, like the open spaces 
with their patches of red paint brushes. 
Still others like the willows along the 
streams. ■ •' 

Each kind of bird is to be found nor¬ 
mally in that type of locality where con¬ 
ditions are most favorable for an abundant 
food supply, for shelter and for safe nest¬ 
ing places. It is interesting to try to 
group them by these localities and,, also, 
to note where and when the deviations 
occur. 

f . 

Birds of the Cliffs or Open Sky 

Red-tailed Hawk 
Golden Eagle 
Pacific Nighthawk 
Violet-green Swallow 

















Birds of the Stream and Stream Edge 


Spotted Sandpiper 
Water Ouzel 

Birds of Canyon Walls and Rock-Slides 

Dotted Canyon Wren 
Rock Wren 

Birds of Wil lo w Thickets and Wet Meadows 

Western Robin 
Western Warbling Vireo 
Pileelated Warbler 

White-crowned Sparrow 
Song Sparrow ; 

Birds of Marshy Meadows and Reedy Ponds 

Brewer Blackbird 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Lincoln Sparrow 

Birds of Warm Slopes and Flower Gardens 

Rufous Hummingbird 

Allen Hummingbird - . 

Calliope Hummingbird 

Birds Feeding in Dry Grassland 

Mountain Bluebird 
Sierra Rosy Finch 
Sierra Junco 


Birds of the Chaparral Slopes and Thick Brush 

MacGillivray Warbler 
Green-tailed Towhee 
Fox Sparrow 


Birds of the Forest Edges 


Wright Flycatcher 
Western House Wren 
Cassin Solitary Vireo 
Western Chipping Sparrow 

'■ < "■ ' " i 

Birds of the Forest 

Sierra Grouse 

Mountain Quail 

Horned Owl 

Pygmy Owl 

Hairy Woodpecker 

W1 *it e-h£aded Woodpeeker 

Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 

Red-breasted Sapsucker 

Williamson Sapsucker 

Red-shafted Flicker 

Hammond Flycatcher 

Western Wood Pewee 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 

Steller Jay 

Clarke Nutcracker 

Mountain Chickadee 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

Sierra Creeper 

Hermit Thrush 

Townsend Solitaire 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 

Audubon Warbler 
Western Tanager 
Cassin Purple Finch 
Pine Grosbeak 
Pine Siskin 
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WE ALL ■ HAVE ' IT 
WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


RIC 'A'RD J, RIHN, M. D. 

We suggest that every Base Camper read carefully at least the first .part of this article. For those 
interested in the problem of mountain sickness, the second part is a summary of the scientific findings on 
the subject. 


Dr. Rihn was mountain-sick once during the war. Hd became interested and made a study of the subject. 
This is the first and only published article we know of which covers the problem so simply and accurately 
It deserves further publication in mountaineering literature. Our thanks to you, Dick. - Bd. 


Mountain sickness has little in common w5.th 
sea-sickness. The sailor is seldom sea-sick, but 
often sick of the sea. This mountaineer is seldom 
sick of the mountains, but all too frequently moun¬ 
tain sick. 

What is this strange malady that is able to up¬ 
set the plans of the novice and expert alike? What 
are its symptoms? To quote Barcroft, “Alcohol af¬ 
fects different persons in different ways: so ? 0 n 
my joumeyings in high altitudes, I have seen most 
of the symptoms of alcoholism reproduced. I have 
seen men vomit, or quarrel; and I have seen them 
become reckless, garrulous or morose. I have seen 
the most disciplined of men fling his arms about 
on the edge of a crevasse to the great embarrass¬ 
ment of the guide. I have seen the most loyal 
companion become ill-tempered and abusive to the 
point at which I feared international complications 
would arise.” 

After a period of time these symptoms pass off 
as the individual becomes adjusted to his changed 


environment. Mountain sickness is an illness re¬ 
sulting from the incomplete acclimatization of the 
individual. 

Acclimatization is what takes place within our 
bodies as we enter different atmospheric environ¬ 
ments. We live in an ocean of air which is com¬ 
pressible. The weight of the air above us com¬ 
presses the air in which we live. As we rise 
higher and higher in this ocean of air, we enter 
zones of less compressed air, for there is less 
air above. We often say, :i At high altitudes the 
air is thin.” As human animals we burn our fuel 
with the oxygen contained in this air. The waste 
product of this combustion is carbon dioxide gas. 
At high altitudes oxygen molecules are further 
- apart and therefore oxygen enters our bodies more 
slowly. Conversely carbon dioxide leaves our 
bodies more easily. 

These changed environmental circuim :ances ini¬ 
tiate the following sequence of events. The oxy¬ 
gen deficiency of the inhaled air results in an 
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oxygen deficiency in the blood. This stimulates 
the respiratory center to increase the rate and 
volume of respiration—we pant and puff. This, in 
turn, increases the rate at which the waste prod¬ 
uct carbon dioxide is washed from the blood and 
exhaled. Carbon dioxide, when present in a liquid 
(blood) forms a weak acid (carbonic) and various 
acid salts ifith which it is in equilibrium. Any 
undue loss of carbon dioxide from the body will 
result in a diminution of the amount of acid (car¬ 
bonic). This excess of alkali over acid is known 
as alkalosis. Because it is brought about by the 
respiratory system it is often called respiratory 
alkalosis. Oxygen lack and the resultant respira¬ 
tory alkalosis are the cause of the symptoms of 
mountain sickness. These symptoms are: headache, 
dizziness, ill-defined feelings of sickness, men¬ 
tal dullness, abnormalities of vision and hearing, 
nose-bleeds, nausea and vomiting, thirst, bluish 
discoloration of the lips, face, and fingernails, 
shortness of breath, palpitations of the heart, 
muscular weakness. Sleep becomes fitful and rest¬ 
less as one is awakened by vague feelings of suf¬ 
focation, and is disturbed by the irregularities 
in rate and character of respiration. 

Each individual has a limit beyond which he 
cannot go without 1 developing mountain sickness. 
The factors which influence this limit are physi¬ 
cal condition, demands placed on the body by the 
individual and the degree of previous acclimatiza¬ 
tions Thus, each individual has a limit, xvhich is 
variable even for that individual. 

Most people can acclimatize with little diffi¬ 
culty at elevations below 5,000 feet. There are 
quite a number of permanent communities at 10,000 
feet elevation. There are a few permanent commu¬ 
nities between 16,000 and 18,000 feet. Experience 
gained on numerous Mt. Everest expeditions has 
shown that it is unlikely that man can survive for 


more than a few days at 28,000 feet. The top 
level of complete acclimatization is probably 
around 18,000 feet. However, it is interesting 
to note that after one or two decades in such an 
environment another illness, called chronic mount¬ 
ain sickness may develop. The only cure for this 
is to return to a lower elevation. 

The Sierra Nevada does not pose much of a 
problem from the standpoint of mountain sickness— 
provided—one is cognizant of the possibilities 
and limitations of his own body and is willing to 
be patient until acclimatization is complete. If 
we walked from sea-level up the gentle sloping 
westward side of the Sierra, we would probably 
never know mountain sicknessj for, by the time we 
arrived, we would be acclimatized. However, most 
of us leave our sedentary sea-level jobs and ride 
to road’s end in our autos. The next day we try 
to climb every peak in sight. This is what our 
minds want, us to do, but our lungs, kidneys and 
livers can not keep pace and we become sick. 
Mountain sickness is an illness that can be pre¬ 
vented i\rith a little judicious fore-thought. It 
is an illness with many remedies and only one cure. 
All remedies are without scientific support with 
the exception of the prior acidification of the 
body by taking ammonium chloride. Even this is 
controversial. The only cure is restoration of the 
equilibrium, destroyed upon entering an environ¬ 
ment low in oxygen. This can be accomplished by 
acclimatization, the administration of oxygen or 
by the careful use of carbon dioxide. The process 
of acclimatization requires time. During that 
time one must be careful not to overtax the body. 
Three days is quite likely a minimum time for com¬ 
plete acclimatization to elevations over 10,000 
feet. Those in poor physical condition or with 
organic disease of the lungs, heart, liver or kid¬ 
neys may take longer. 

















The body alkaline-rcid balance is maintained by 
a combination of mechanisms. The rough and immedi¬ 
ate work is done by the lungs, by increasing or 
decreasing the amount of carbon dioxide washed 
from the blood. The kidneys accomplish the finer 
and slower work by adjusting fixed alkalies and 
acids. In low oxygen concentrations (high elevat¬ 
ions) there is an increased stimulation to the 
respiratory center. Respiration is more rapid and 
greater in volume. This causes an increased amount 
of carbon dioxide to be washed from the blood. 
This disturbs the acid-alkaline equilibrium for as 
long as the oxygen lack continues. The disturbance 
must be readjusted or redressed by the sloxv means 
of regulating: the kidneys by excreting the excess 
of alkali and the liver by suppressing the accumu¬ 
lation of free ammonia. This process requires 
several days or even weeks to accomplish. When 
complete it gives permanence to the respiratory 
adaptation and the individual is acclimated. The 
redressing is accomplished by reducing the total 
content of blood alkali. 

In order that lire survive at high altitudes the 
tissues of our body must remain in an environment 
quite similar if not identical to that existing at 
sea level. The cells of our bodies do not readjust 
their metabolic mechanisms. 

Even though the air in the lung is deficient 
in oxygen, the inter-cellular fluid maintains a 
nearly constant oxygenation. The drop in oxygen 
concentration, and the drop in partial pressure of 
oxygen from the alveloi of the lung to the inter¬ 
cellular fluid, is much less at high altitudes 
than it is at sea-level. This is a result of: l) 
the shape of the oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve, 
2) an increase in the pulmonary ventilation, and 
to a lesser extent 3) increase in cardiac output, 

4) increase in diffusion constant of the lung and 

5) increase in oxyhemoglobin capacity. 



• 0 , 


OXYHEMOGLOBIN DISSOCIATION CURVE 

The oxyhemoglobin dissociation curve is here 
seen in schematic form. Graph No. 1 is based on 
averages of normal subjects at different altitudes. 
The abscissa is in terms of partial pressure of 
oxygen (PO 2 ) in millimeters of mercury. The ord¬ 
inate is as a percentage of saturation of oxyhemo¬ 
globin. Plotted on the graph are two hypothetical 
cases. One is at sea-level and the other is at 
20,000 feet. Both cases are plotted to show a 
relatively normal drop of 25% in oxyhemoglobin 
saturation from the arterial to venous blood. It 
is readily seen that at 20,000 feet this drop is 
not accompanied by a comparable drop in p02• Thus 
the partial pressure of oxygen at the tissues tends 
to remain high in spite of a lowered arterial hemo¬ 
globin saturation. 

PULMONARY VENTILATION 

The increase in pulmonary ventilation is due 


















chiefly to an increased rate of respiration. Act¬ 
ual measurements have shown that the capacity of 
the lungs is diminished rather than increased at 
altitudes. The rate of respiration is increased by 
the carotid body reflex mechanism due to the de¬ 
mand for more oxygen. Normally at sea-level the 
respiratory center reacts in accordance with the 
amount of carbon-dioxide. When this is lowered, 
as at high altitudes, the carotid body mechanism 
takes over as the dominant center. 

CARDIAC OUTPUT 


Cardiac output is increased by an increase in 
rate .ana etrcke vein.-a. It is easy to see how 
this results in enlargement-of t h& heart in perma¬ 
nent residents of high altitudes. 


DIFFUSION CONSTANT 


The increase in diffusion constant.. of the 
lungs is due to an increased amount of blood in 
the lung capillaries and. therefore an increased 
diffusing- surface.. •- 

OXYHEMOGLOBIN o . n f ' ' , ...y .. 

l * i • • * 

Oxyhemoglobin saturation decreases, with in¬ 
creasing •altitude. 'Tlixs is' mere than compensated 
for, ,jhiowey®r, by the Overall increase in red cell's 
(hemoglobin) so.that the’-available oxygen Is. in¬ 
creased,.as acclini 4 t;-. 2 dticn progresses.. 


Graph No. 2 shows how these mechanisms provide 
the cells, of the body with a -;} sea-leyel - environ¬ 
ment” even though the body is in an-^rea of low 
pressure. It is possible that,future experiments 
may shed light on how enzyme s J ' such .as cytochrome 
oxidase enable the cell to function normally in 
the presence of lowered oxygen tension. 
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In summary, then, mountain sickness is an ill¬ 
ness with varying symptoms, caused by exposure to 
low oxygen pressures over prolonged periods of 
time when the individual is not acclimatized to 
that pressure. It is caused by oxygen deficit 
and a complex disturbance in the acid-alkaline 
balance of the body. 

We are restricted in our attempts to live at 
high altitudes by physical health, body condition¬ 
ing and acclimatization. In the Sierra Nevada, 
mountain sickness need not be a problem providing 
acclimatization is complete and physical condition 
is average. The inter-cellular fluid environment 
of the tissue cells is maintained near that of sea 
level by a reduction of the overall, partial pres¬ 
sure, of oxygen drop between lung and tissue. This 
is accomplished through certain innate, character¬ 
istics of oxyhemoglobin and by increased pulmonary 
ventilation. Other factors are active-but second¬ 
ary in importance. 
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PANORAMA OF THE SOUTH RIM 
OF MONO CREEK BASIN 
FROM UPPER LAUREL CREEK CANYON 


From timber-line in upper Laurel Canyon (at 
about 11,300 ft.) we look directly across to Grand¬ 
ma 1 s Nubbin, with Peak 12,241 over its left shoul¬ 
der and Recess Peak directly above. 

Point 12,205 is the sharp summit of the ridge 
on the right sky line. This ridge separates 1st 
Recess from Volcanic Plateau and the north drain¬ 
age of Bear Creek. 

The summit of Mt. Hilgard peeks out from the 
left side of Peak 12,241, and the north face of 
lit. Gabb can be seen between the two trees. 

Shortly after this picture was taken, the north 
face of Recess Peak broke away in a cataclysmic 
avalanche of rocks that sent a tremendous cloud of 
dust and snow into the air. 


Photography by James Mac3ride 
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PEOPLE YOU SEE IN BASE CAMP 


#1 -JLeft: 

A little bit early for Santa Claus but better 
known to all Campers as "Our Scotch Purveyor of 
Lost and Found". For the readers of this book he 
is our genial and hard-working Photographic Editor 
James iiacBride, producer of many of the fine pho¬ 
tographs in each issue of the Base Camp Book. 

And this gives us the opportunity of telling 
our readers that the cover of this Book is an ac¬ 
tual handmade original photograph — selected by 
the Editorial Board, contributed by Jim and printed 
during his spare (?) time in his own dark room. 

Our sincerest thanks to Jim. 

#2 - Upper right: 

Yes, Charlotte is due the next day in Camp, so 
Cliff Youngquist takes time out of his busy sche¬ 
dule as leader, to do a bit of launderying. 

#3 - Lower right: 

A near accident — and not atomic. A rock 
rolled — almost got Felix — instead, another 
nuclear physicist was spared for Stanford and a 
cherished Pappa was returned to the Block family - 
with only a damaged tin cup as evidence. 
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With fish count recorded at the "Fed¬ 
eral Building" (camp P. 0.), and Lost and 
Found "Loosley" handled, evening camp fires 
progressed through announcements, trip re¬ 
ports and programs. 

Sunday, August 9 - Introductions opened 
the camp fires. Chef Ned Thompson, Camp 
Manager Peter Friedrichsen, Naturalist 
Peter Raven, Coffee-girl Elizabeth Smith, 
and her son Jeff-- r, Chickie-pail Chief", 
Assistant Chef Ed Breitweiser, Camp Doctor 
Isolde Loewinger, hike leader Bill Wallace 
and "pot wolloper" Ed Toby, all introduced 
by General Manager Cliff Youngquist. Each 
had a few words of welcome, warning and 
instruction. 

Ned requested vegetable and salad prep¬ 
aration, dinner service and chickie-pail 
sign-up. As breakfast time varied with 
hike schedules, he would announce it each 
evening with "OFFICIAL TIME' 1 - (any simi¬ 
larity to Pacific DLS Time purely acciden¬ 
tal) . 

Peter Friedrichsen described stream 
bathing limits, bucket, tub and hot water 
time schedules for laundry, bathing and 
shampoo, and location and use of tools, 
garbage pit, and sump hole. He briefly 
outlined wood and snow needs. Esther 



THIRD SESSION 

flffi M 

Sketches By G. MAR'/tV 


Hagist, Jane Farmer, and Barbara Fitz- 
williams volunteered to "man" the lunch 
counter. 

Peter Raven spoke of the wildflower 
exhibit and camp library. 

Ed Toby reported the hike led by Jim 
Koontz up Bear Creek Spire and Mt. Julius 
Caesar. The climbers left camp Saturday 
evening and reached Mills Canyon 3rd Lake 
in an hour. Sunday they were off at 6:15, 
on top of Bear Creek Spire by 10 with an 
hour to admire the Kaweahs, Ritter, Banner, 
and Owens Valley. After a tough climb on 
a new route, they topped Caesar at 2, then 
slid down talus and snow slopes to arrive 
in camp after a hard, 13-hour day. 

The campfire closed with announcements 
and songs. 

Monday, August 10 - Meetings of the 
day--First Basemen, 9 a.m.; Grandmas (all 
hikers until proven otherwise), 10 a.m.; 
Maiden Aunts and Ph Ds, 11 a.m.; families, 
12 noon; and campfire talent, 1 p.m. 

A snow-detail reporter gave an exciting 
account of the "ice cave" that caved in. 
Snow was QUICKLY loaded on the two camp 
mules and they left in a hurry, some of 
the men fishing on the way home. 



























Ernie Lion organized the families into 
groups according to children's ages, and 
plans progress with assistance from Joan 
Polsdorfer, Peggy Wayhurn, and Gahriela 
Sekera . 

George Loosley, introduced as "Loose 
Georgely" handled Lost and Found with clev¬ 
er comedy and dispatch. 

Program chairman Ivy Foster then took 
a how and in turn introduced MC Charles 
Haseltine, who carried on with the evening 
program. 

George Wallenstein told an interesting 
tale of a search for the only gold ever 
found in Main^, buried treasure, three dead 
Indians, and the searching party saved by 
a red bandana! 

Peter Murphy and Ed Toby sang a "gory" 
and amusing English ballad about "Anne 
Boleyn, With 'er 'ead Tucked Underneath f Er 
Arm". Teen-agers Mickle, Susie, Lulu, 
Rodney, and Debbie presented a skit "Impor¬ 
tant Papers". The "Rock Climbers Song" 
and trip announcements closed the program. 

Tuesday, August 11 - Clouds and light 
showers make us notice the weather, perfect 
until today. 

10 overnight-tripped to 4th Recess. 5 
climbed Mono Rock, 5 did Pioneer Basin, 
McGee Pass and Mt. Hopkins where they 
lunched at "The Top of the Mark". A1 
Schmitz reported Jim Koontz’s Ph D hike to 
3rd Recess. They climbed the head wall, 
and peak 12,751 by the north-east ridge, 
(possibly a first ascent) and came down 
the south-east ridge. 


Ernie Lion reported Peter Friedrichsen 
took 100 grandmas up Mills Canyon. 37 
climbed to the pass between Gabb and Abbott 
--no "grandmas" these! A group of Junior- 
juniors (under 7 years old) hiked to the 
first lake with the Wayburns. 

On with the program, and Bill Wallace 
presented a "Shakespearean" drama pleading 
for breads- "then the curtain came down with 
a roll". Peter Raven talked about Califor¬ 
nia Indian tribes, their activities, and 
movements across the Sierra. 

The Four Mosquitoes, Helen Englehart, 
Sue Murphy, "San" Smith, and Rita Walley, 
sang "1 wish I were". As theme for the 
Bandana Show costumes this was most appro¬ 
priate. For fifteen minutes after campfire 
a star tour was led by Clare McGee. 

Wednesday, August 12 -High Alto-cirrus 
clouds at breakfast NOT QUITE invisible! 
Storm before evening. 

A day in camp, or "at ease"??? 

Dr. Felix Bloch reported the snow trip 
led by Jack Wheeler. And wood detail,--no 
report, just work with Peter Friedrichsen. 

Peter Raven discussed geology, flowers, 
trees and insects of the area, and Clare 
discussed some common birds on a two-hour 
nature walk. 

Rock climbing--Jim Koontz and George 
Wallenstein taught would-be rock climbers 
to tie and use the bowline and butterfly 
knots. Rappel and belay practice were 
rained out. 














A very stormy evening campfire was 
short! Dr. Edgar Wayburn spoke about ’’What 
can happen to you in the mountains” includ¬ 
ing "exploding” the pollen theory as a cause 
of mountain sickness. Ivy and Clare sang 
several folk songs with Ivy's auto-harp for 
accompaniment. 

Thursday, August 15 - Cloudy but little 
rain, warmer (thank goodness!) 

Fred Peters reported 4 Ph.D's started 
up the north face of Mt. Gabb at 9 a.m., 
crossed the glacier, took 4 hours for the 
last 400 feet--not difficult,just vertical 
says Fred. With a storm threatening, they 


left the top after 20 minutes and two 
Polemoniums, and returned via Mills Canyon 
2nd Lake. 


Peter F. and Bi 1 Wallace led 55 M.A.'s 
straight up Hemlock Blvd. to Grandma's 
Nubbin, according to Bart Perry's account. 
A sapphire lake. Recess Peak with its 
recent rock slide, and Banner and Ritter 
under stormy skies, were viewed from the 
Granny's Nubbin directly above camp. 


Songs by the exclusive Sierra Suey Club, 
trio Bob Nason, "Chips" and Bob Haseltine, 
and the Four Mosquitoes singing longingly 
"A Chocolate Ice Cream Cone" opened the 
program. 



Mary 

King clev¬ 
erly demon- 
s trated 
refl ec t or 
oven bak¬ 
ing, talk¬ 
ing as she 
worked.. 

She wa s 
a s s i s ted 
with the 
s pecia 1 
refle c to r 
oven fire 
b y Peter 
Murphy. 

Samples of 
orange bis¬ 
cuits for Ned's birthday, and cinnamon 
rolls were passed at the end of the demon¬ 
stration. Cliff gave a brief "commercial" 
for Mary's "Sierra King Reflector Oven" 



y 


















when the audience requested information on 
where to buy and how much? 

Friday, August 15 - Weather PERFECT— 
time going too FAST l 

9 a.m., insect study with Peter R 4 10, 
rock climbing resumed (where rain inter¬ 
rupted it on Tuesday); 11 a.m., Jr. SC na¬ 
ture walk with Peter. 

Cliff awarded feathers, in recognition 
of leadership and helpful activities of 
the younger campers, to Arthur Beal, Bob 
Luten, Margaret Luten, Richard Lion, 
Michael Loughman, Robert Nason, Jacquelyn 
Norwood, Ellen Schiff, Susan Spurling, 
Susan Thompson, David Tonkin, Peter Vogel, 
Liesel Volwassen, Virginia Wallace, Rita 
Walley, and Suzanne Webber. 

Cliff presented polished cups to harry 
Farmer and Dan Luten, elected by the pol¬ 
ished cup committee to receive the award 
before they left at the end of their two 
weeKs split session in camp. 

Peggy Wayburn, accompanied by Ivy sang 
"Go Away From My Window", a North Carolina 
hill song, and "Jenny Jenkins", "Molly 
Malone", and "Mother, I Would Marry". (She 
did.) Next on the program was Dr. Edgar 
Wayburn. He talked on "Conservation" and 
mentioned the change in the SC slogan from 

"Explore and render more accessible-" to 

"Explore and protect mountains of the 

Sierra and Pacific Coast-", an important 

change in viewpoint. We, the largest sin¬ 
gle group users of the Sierra should be 
its strongest defender and protector. Now 
SC is pushing a "clean camp campaign" and 


it is up to all of us to maintain our own 
high ideals. 


George and Frank Block presented a 
skit "It Pays To Be Patient?’. Peter Murphy 
played 16th century Spanish and Italian 
compositions and exercises on his guitar. 
In closing the program. Cliff wished the 
45 leaving camp tomorrow a pleasant jour¬ 
ney, farewell, and welcome to BC another 
year. 


Saturday, August 15 - clear and warm, 
afternoon winds. 

Nine back-packers left camp at 6:30 
last night and in an hour and a half knap- 
sacked to camp in Laurel Canyon. Sue Mur¬ 
phy reported they heard coyotes and were 
cold! They started for their climb at 7 
a.m., belayed across a knife- edge (for 
practice and morale), lunched on top of 
Red and White Mt. and came down through 
Laurel Creek Canyon, fishing en route. 

Virginia Lion reported Peter F. led 54 
hirers through Laurel Canyon to Lake Grin- 
nell. Swimming and fishing were good. 
Penny Tonkin displayed an obsidian arrow 
head she found in the Laurel meadow. 

John Morrow iUJuBtrated and briefly 
described a luncheon nature walk taken by 
9 stay-at-homes on this busy hike day. 

Kenneth Dempster and 3 other fellows, 
eacn carrying 30 pounds, left camp Thursday 
for a 3-day trip. They lunched at Stub 
Camp, and "toiled", over Mono Pass to Ruby 
Lake, 11 hours away from BC. They enjoyed 
spectacular views and managed to dodge 






















large hail stones that peppered them in 
the Pass. 500 feet down the east side by 
a lake, a lodge with boats to rent, and an 
automobile road, they ate a 7-course din¬ 
ner (no vegetables says Ken). After Fri¬ 
day noon breakfast they fished the stream 
and lake without success so played hearts 
until dinner. This took two hours to pre¬ 
pare . During the night the wind blew so 
hard their tarp "made like a sail". 

This morning, with 5 a.m. call, they 
finally were up at 7, hiked for one hour 
straight UP to Mono Pass then 6^- hours 
down to arrive in camp at 5 p.m. 

Phyllis Magnuson played three violin 
selections. Jerry Fisher told of hunting 
in Hawaii, of climbing a 30,000 foot peak, 
highest in the world--but only 13,000 
feet are above sea level. He described 
awe inspiring beauties of snow capped 
Mauna Loa, colorful cinder cones and ex¬ 
tinct craters, the scarce silver sword 
plant, wide sandy beaches, deep valleys, 
rugged mountains, and waterfalls on the 
garden island of Hawaii, rainiest spot on 
earth. 

Barbara Vogel and her son Peter sang 
"Evening Prayer" and "Ode to Joy". 

Sunday, August 16 - clear, warm, and 
lazy. 

Cliff welcomed 38 newcomers, intro¬ 
duced them to camp personnel and briefly 
to camp duties. 

Jack Wheeler spoke briefly, and not 
without regret, of the last snow detail 
trip. 


Bob Nason listed objectives of the 8- 
to 12-year-old Jr. SC group for which he 
is a junior counselor, and described their 
afternoon program which included talks on 
fishing, glaciology, and mountaineering. 
Helen Thompson, general Chairman for next 
Friday's Bandana Show, announced the theme 
for costumes, "I Wish I Were". 

Cliff brought down the house with his 
announcement "We have a page in the sign- 
out book for horses--". He finally fin¬ 
ished the important statement "for those 
who want to ride out next Saturday to sign 
up." Ten o'clock curfew was established 
by popular demand. 

Rock hound Michael Loughman talked 
about minerals and "Rock Hound Clubs". 
This is one of the most popular hobbies in 
the country today. 60 California Socie¬ 
ties, with 6,000 members is the largest of 
six federations in the U. S. Ernie Lion 
was a popular and impressive "Visiting 
Potentate" with Bill Wallace acting as 
interpreter and Geraldyne Harvey, the 
cheese-cake. 

Mary King's and Ned Thompson's dialogue 
entitled "Chef's Chatter" went through 
"Food tastes better out of doors" - "We 
can't understand the stupid popularity of 
Paper Hanger’s Delight" (also called Fruit 
Compote), and "every recipe starts with 
four buckets of water." Ned's popular 
song got the horse laugh from the corral 
so he started over with "Six more days and 
we'll be free--." 

A chorus, accompanied by Phyllis and 
her violin, sang "The Lord's Prayer" for 
an appropriate Sunday evening closing. 










Stars were again bright in the sky 
above t e meadow so Clare guided a group 
on a sky tour to view the Big and Little 
Dippers, Draco (the dragon)* Cygnus (the 
swan), Delpinus (the dolphin, or "Job’s 
Coffin"), Sagitta (the tiny arrow), Lyra 
with the bright blue star Vega, Bootes 
(the hunter or "kite") and its first mag¬ 
nitude star Arcturus, Corona (the crown) 
and Sagittarius (the archer, also forming 
a tea-pot). 

Monday, August 17 - clear and warmer. 

As more than half the camp moved to 4th 
Recess Stub Camp, the official camp fire 
report comes from there. 

Bill Wallace ledaa party up the 800- 
foot headwall of the Recess to find anoth¬ 
er 40°-foot wall beyond a small lake 
basin. Re reached the top of Mono Rock 
for a view of Mills Glacier and its dis¬ 
tinct bergschrund. 

Edith Francis told some of the history 
and interesting activities of U. S. Forest 

Service in 
the National 
Forest land 
we use so 
freely. 20^ 
of California 
is National 
Forest. The 
Sierra For¬ 
est, in which 
we are camp¬ 
ing this 
year was es¬ 
tablished 
about 1908 







Before 

or The Carelessness of Same eop 


by Teddy Roosevelt and set aside for rec¬ 
reation and wild life refuge. She listed 
fire causes and described fire fighting 
methods pioneered and developed by Forest 
Service 

Jerry requested help to dispose of a 
large can dump near Stub Camp. The "for-r 
mal" campfire terminated with groups sing¬ 
ing (several at once!) 

Tuesday, August 18 - clear, sunny, a 
beautiful da,y. 

Bill Wallace repeated his Stub Camp 
4th Recess climb report for this campfire. 
Frieda Klundt told how 5 climbed Mt. Hop¬ 
kins, up scree and through scrubby growth 
to reach the top by ls30 for a beautify! 
view. The White Mts. near central Nevada 
were visible. Charlotte Youngquist led a 
party of 7 hardy hikers from BC to Stub 
C a mp and return, several including Pioneer 
Basin and a 4th Recess Lake swim in the 
day’s activity. 

Peter F. thanked the Stub Camp commis¬ 
sary volun¬ 
teers who 
produced 
dinner and 
breakfast 
under Ethel 
Claypool ’ s 
guidance , 
tnen asked 
Ibr Henrie tte 
Autard’a re¬ 
port of the 
Stub Cgrnp 
trip. Hen¬ 
rietta stated 


U Th« S«rro Jc 

half way 


iliin 





























WHAT! NO ELECTRIC POWER IN CAMP? 


Yes we always have a refrigerator in camp and 
the best technical brains in the world — but 
still we had to fill our nice shiney ice-box with 
snow. Cliff built a couple of aluminum ice-boxes— 
Gene Serr trained Jiggs, our mule, to climb talus 
slopes to high snow fields — but it took strong 
men to load and safeguard the precious stuff that 
was to preserve our N.Y. steaks, tenderloins, chops, 
chickens, turkeys, eggs, etc., etc. It was a choice 
IC.P. assignment and every man in camp jumped at the 
chance to get aboard — but only clie finest were 
chosen. 

7 fl- Lower left: 

The snow detail returns from distant parts — 
snow was scarce this summer. It looks like a Him¬ 
alayan expedition — well loaded. 

tt 2- Upper left: 

Hands, that hadn’t seen a shovel in years, 
raised a proud crop of blisters — so boasted 
Felix Block, back at the Lab, after camp. 

#3- Upper right: 

Trees fall faster and easier — when the saws 
are sharp — so we find out each summer. Gerry 
Glass (ex-woodsman) gives a lesson in saw sharpen¬ 
ing to John Zivnuska (Professor of Forestry). 

#4- Lower right: 

Here's the well known "shakey-leg Bridge" 
built by the famous bridge builders. Even the 
grannies learned to tight-rope across it. 





























briefly 110 people went to 4th Recess, 
half a dozen of these assumed Ned’s com¬ 
missary problems and fishermen and photog¬ 
raphers were busy. The can smashing de¬ 
tail with "before” and "after" pics was 
impressive, and the 7-mule pack train car¬ 
rying the 1600 pounds had our sympathy, 
admiration, and sincere appreciation, not 
to mention the packer of course I The 
origin of the name "stub camp" was ques¬ 
tioned, but no one could enlighten us— 
perhaps it, too, is an "Oliverism"?? Most 
of the Stub Campers hiked into Pioneer 
Basin, many to McGee Pass for the view 
over the perpendicular east face (no 
"pass" this Booby Trap!) and many saw the 
old wrecked airplane near the 2nd Lake. 

George Wallenstein followed with "To¬ 
night’s Series of Exaggerations"-- the 
climb up the head wall in 4th Recess, then 
up a chute and finally a deep chimney 
blocked by a chock-stone. 60 feet of the 
climb took three hours but the climbers 
finally made the highest pinnacle on peak 
13,202 after trying several "tops" that 
turned out not to be highest. 

Leonard Schiff said on the climb three 
made up Mono Rock, over a 12,000 pass into 
3rd Recess and back to BC there was some 
3rd class climbing but, as they had no 
ropes, they reduced it to 2nd class. Sue 
Murphy casually reviewed the climb via 
McGee Pass to Stanford Peak and another 
superb view. 

After many hike reports, the camp fire 
program was short and simple. In the ab¬ 
sence of our regular MC, Ivy announced the 
numbers. "Three Little Blochs" sang an 
army song. Clare told interesting (I 


I 


hope!) details of a Christmas tour to Mex¬ 
ico City and the surrounding mountain 
country, with descriptions of the famous 
glass curtain. Floating Gardens, a Posada 
parade in non-touristy Queretaro, and the 
horseback trip to the village buried under 
Paracutin lava, the ruins of San Juan 
Parangaricutirimiquaro. 

Wednesday, August 19 - Clear, warm, 

beautifully lazy. 

Guests were introduced at camp fire. 
Francis White, last year a packer, this 
year on special detail with Forest Service 
as "Recreation Guard for the High Country", 
talked briefly about good habits in the 
mountains with a plea to leave "sidewalk" 
habits in the city. Mrs. White was with 
him and she took a bow. 

Helen Englehart reported the knapsack 
trip led by Charles Tonkin via Stub Camp 
to Pioneer Basin for overnight, and on to 
McGee Pass and Stanford. Cooking by San 
Smith and Helen Englehart was praised. 
Cliff expressed a hope there might be more 
knapsack trips out of BC in the future. 

The last activities of the Jr. SC 
group were reported. A nature walk led by 
Clare in Peter’s absence and the 5:30 
campfire program had Cliff Youngquist and 
Bill Wallace discussing camping and hiking, 
and Dr. Bob Portis talking about injuries 
on the trail. Three Mosquitoes and 1 Moth 
sang several numbers followed by an inter¬ 
esting dialogue of Barbara and Peter 
vogel's experiences in the Russian zone of 
Germany in 1946, and the evening program 
ended with a Jr. SC nature group flash- 
lignt demonstration of three constellations 
and their stories. 







Appreciation was extended to Ernie 
Lion for his excellent work in organizing 
worthsmile activities for the pre-teenage 
Jr. SC group. 

Thursday, August 20 - Clear, warm and 
windy, with ice on billy asrslast night. 


Visitors introduced at campfire were 
Tom and Mrs. Cunningham and Mrs. Kimbler. 
Announcements included instruction to 
take two lunches tomorrow, and have excess 
dunnage in the ”P. 0.” by 8 a.m. 



Carl Koerner described the 


1st Recess 
hike. 10 

hikers, the 
youngest 12 
years old, 
followed Bill 
Wallace out 
of camp at 
8, tried to 
short - cut 
into the 1st 
Recess but 
had to drop 
into Mono 
Creek Basin 
^s the going 
was too 
rough. They 
climbed 2800 
feet and 
passed lakes, 
rocks, and 
talus to 
reach the 
big lake at 
the head of 
the Recess. 
Over the 


saddle below Granny’s Nubbin, they came 
straight down into camp not bothering with 
Hemlock Blvd. They didn’t hurry, says 
Bill, they just walked fast! 

Dr. Bob West reported Peter F.’s climb 
with 33 to Grandma’s Glacier on the west 
bank above camp. He said they climbed the 
hemlock trees and jumped from the top to 
the next ledge, then came to a fine stream- 
bed stairway, but each "step’’ rolled under¬ 
foot. After lunch beside the ice field, 
they explored the 4-foot-wide crevasses, 
depth unknown as they didn’t go straight 
down. Although annual rings were absent, 
the field of hard ice was declared a gla¬ 
cier, .literally under Oliver's nose (and a 
snow blanket) all summer, and he didn't 
know it. (Congratulations to these obser¬ 
vant glaciologists. But what IS a gla¬ 
cier? Ed.) 

Debbie Brooks, Morley Scholarship 
holder and ardent hiker, reported the 
ascent of Mt. Abbott on a knapsack trip. 
The group left camp after roast beef din¬ 
ner and hiked to 3rd Lake in Mills Canyon 
by moonlight. It was very cold and icy. 
They left their camp at 7 a.m., climbed 
the pass and the west slope of Abbott to 
reach the top for lunch. It was a 2nd 
class climb with a little 3rd class near 
the top. They came down in a great hurry, 
returning to BC by 5:30 p.m. 

Suzie Webber reported a pack trip led 
by A1 Schmitz and Jiggs. She claimed the 
food was almost as good as in camp. They 
left Stub Camp at 10 Tuesday morning and 
camped by Pioneer Basin 2nd Lake. The 
first evening they loafed, ate dinner in 
bathing suits, went to bed LATE and were 












up for breakfast at noon on Wednesday*, 
Some climed McGee Pass for the view and 
wildflower display., Thursday* with some 
fishing(?) they strolled back to camp. 

Charles Haseltine led a knapsack party 
from Stub camp to Pioneer Basin with views 
and hiking similar to the other groups’ 
experiences. They found the fishing su¬ 
perb. Leading the party was a rich and 
enjoyable experience for our popular Mu. 

The First Basemen's Show had a capable 
MC in Bob Portis and led off with Freder¬ 
ick Hirschler in pantomime and song fol¬ 
lowed in quick succession by a series of 
original skits* poems and songs. Stub 
Camp and commissary came in for fun pokirg* 
and Lost and Found broug t forth amazing 
talent as well as amazing "lost” articles. 
Dick Nason* as "Nick Dason" returned the 
treasures. Paul Zscheile claimed his by 
reciting the Robert Service poem "The Cre¬ 
mation of Sam McGee" from sombre start to 
fantastic finish* Connie van Loben Sels 
sang "Christopher Robin Is Saying His 
Prayers"j there were several numbers on 
the flute played by Marguerite Baumann* 
and sonnets about men and the fish they 
would catch. Members of Jr. SC* directed 
by Lillian Morrow sang. An alarm clock 
(Ned’s we think) added some fun, and an 
overcrowded "burlap" collapsed revealing a 
card game in progress. 

Awed by the remarkable technique and 
cooperation of rock climbers* Fred Peters, 
assisted by Rodney Daniels, presented a 
remarkably clever rock climbing skit in 
the medical manner. An account of the 
harrowing ascent of Mt. Donner and Blitzen 
in southern Europe by sleigh on Christmas 


day was also contributed by Fred Peters. 

Ned was awarded a picturesque and most 

artistic (almost "Petty Girl") plaque in 
appreciation of his fine contribution to 
the pleasure and comfort of the First 
Basemen. The finale for the show was a 
song composed and sung by George Forsythe 
with a supporting chorus. Votes of thanks 
were called for and passed around gener¬ 
ously by the First Basemen and the rest of 
camp. 


Bandana Show - Friday, August 21 

Awards were made so quickly it was 
difficult to record all results, so my 
apologies to any who are missed. 

Virginia Wallace and her partner won 
first prize as sleign rider and reindeer. 
Pioneer (Pie-on-ear) Basin pantomime by 
Harriet Perry* and Salome (Joan) and her 
weight-lifting son Ricky Polsdorfer shared 
2nd prize* and 3rd prize was divided 6 
ways * to 3 penguins. (the Lion boys) and to 
Red Riding Hood* Grandma, and the Wolf 
(Susie, Helen, and Ned Thompson in that 
order). 

Flower arrangements (natural objects) 
prizewinner* Virginia Schmitz* had a most 
imaginative "Buffalo". Junior award went 
to Gary Lion. 

For gadget prizes* billy-can stove and 
frying pan won first for Bob Nason. 2nd 
prize went to June Haseltine for a billy¬ 
can lid to speed cookery* and 3rd was 
awarded for a plastic clothesline to R. A. 
Boysen. 









Bandanas were judged for most beauti¬ 
ful domestic, and same imported, most 
unique and oldest. 

"Most beautiful" prizes went to Lydia 
Riffle, Kathy Jackson, and Lillian Morrow. 
Most beautiful imported to Isolde Loewin- 
ger, Phyllis Magnuson and Sandra Forsythe. 
Prize winners for most unique bandanas 
were Marion Shane, Virginia Wallace and 
Evelyn Sisson. For oldest bandanas, Kathy 
Jackson and Dorothy Dupler received awards. 

Charles Haseltine was first whiskerino 
contest winner. Bill Wallace received rec¬ 
ognition for the longest, fuzziest, and 
stickeryest, and the two who "tried the 
hardest" were Hobby Holbrook and Dick 
Nason. 

Hostess Helen Thompson was ably as¬ 
sisted by a large and very capable commit¬ 
tee. Technical director, Charlotte Young- 
quistj Super! tendent in Charge of Con¬ 
struction (or "Public Works"), Peter 
Friedrichsenj and Mira Scaparoni and Bar¬ 
bara Pearson on bandana display. Ruth 
Lynch took charge of "Arrangements of Nat¬ 
ural Objects", and Esther Hagist handled 
the art exhibit. The gadget show was June 
Haseltind’s responsibility and costumes by 
Joan Polsdorfer. . The Mosquitoes were the 
teen-age hostesses to help with serving 
punch and cookies. 

Friday, August 21 - Warm, pleasant - 
few clouds. 

Ned announced early breakfast 6:30 to 
7:30 tomorrow. Get up srfc 5:30i Bring 
packed dunnage to the P. 0. at breakfast 
time. Each individual and group is re¬ 


sponsible for complete clean-up and back- 
to~nature appearance of hi3 own camp area. 
And he requested one to two hours of help 
from each camper before starting down the 
trail in the morning. 

Cliff awarded feathers in recognition 
of young campers who have contributed to 
the welfare of the camp. Rodney Daniels, 
Warren Forsythe, Arthur and Charles Hasel¬ 
tine, Garry and Roger Lion, Charles and 
John Morrow, Sue Murphy, Ricky Polddorfer, 
John, Portis, Tex Robinson, Lee Schiff, 
"San" Smith, Penny and William Tonkin and 
Christopher Wolcott lined up to accept 
their feathers and a smart salute and con¬ 
gratulations from Cliff. This new award 
will no doubt become another tradition. A 
well established tradition is the awarding 
of coveted polished cups. With two award¬ 
ed last week to split-sessioners, the Pol¬ 
ished Cup Committee (polished cup holders 
of other years) had only 7 cups for this 
large camp. The decisions required seri¬ 
ous deliberation. 

Cliff presented polished cups to 
Esther Hagist for lunch counter duties. 
Jack Wheeler on snow and wood detail. Dr. 
Bob Portis for snow, wood and water. Dr. 
Bod West-—finest "garbage man" we ever had 
in camp, Helen Thompson for everything she 
always does. Dr. Ernie Lion for his work 
with Jr. SC members, and Connie van Loben 
Sels for managing the First Basemen’s Show. 
Of course, this honored group was selected 
for their many contributions beyond the 
few items named, and they were appointed 
by Cliff to act as aa final policing com¬ 
mittee of seven to really cover the camp 
tomorrow for perfection before we desert 
the canyon. 















Ivy Foster conducted the ’’Wacky Willow 
Orchestra” in a group of appropriate sele¬ 
ctions with assistance from Concert 
Master Phyllis and her violin. Boh West, 
with the deep, ’’vibrant” tones of his 
(cereal carton) bass fiddle, and Ned 
Thompson leading the brass with his pot- 
lid cymbals, stole the show. 

Cliff talked briefly about conserva¬ 
tion and SC properties and referred to the 
published information about the extensive 
and ever growing properties in the SC 
Handbook. The program closed with ’’Offi¬ 
cial Time” for the last time until next 
summer when we hope to gather again around 
the BC twin campfires high in a mountain 
forest of Lodgepoles and Hemlocks for 
another period of mountaineering, ’’meadow- 
eering”, hiking, fishing, and good compan¬ 
ionship with old friends and new. 












































BEFORE AND AFTER 
CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 


This was by no means the worst mess we found. 
Photographic records were made of them all. 
Would that we could spread our gospel of Con¬ 
servation to all who come into our mountains. 


Photography by Cliff Youngquist 
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OEMS FROM 
BASEMAN'? 




OH, HAPPY .THE LUCKY BASE CAMPER 

'by Marjorie Hirschler 

We gathered around in the Mono Corral 
All eager to be on our way. 

And Oliver told us what we had in store 
When we’d take to the road the next day. 

We would gather at dawn in a line straight 
and long. 

If we followed directions we couldn’t go 
wrong. 

But our fate if we didn’t is the weight of 
my song - 

Oh, pity the poor Base Campers. 

Now the Edison Company is building a lake 
So big, and so wide, and so high. 

The Board of Directors took great pains to 
make 

Arrangements to let us go by. 

The road they have built is extremely rough. 
To find our way through it would really be 
tough, 

But if we did as we were told we’d get 
there, sure enough. 

Oh, pity the poor Base Camper. 

Each one of us spent a most uneasy night 
Facing the morning with dread. 

We thought of belaying over perilous rocks 
And wished we could do that instead. 


There’d be ruts we’d fall into, turns we 
wouldn’t find. * 

If we stopped too short, we’d get hit from 
behind,. 

And there’d be dust so thick every driver’d 
be blind. 

Oh, pity the poor Base Camper. 

With sad premonition we lined up in the 
morn 

Quite certain that life soon would end. 

We shifted to low and with hand on the horn 

We crawled slowly with fear round each 
bend. 

Our futures we felt were most certainly 
grim. 

We should never have come if we’d save 
life and limb. 

Our cup of bitterness filled to the brim. 

Oh, pity the poor Base Camper. 

Of a sudden our caravan came to a stop. 

We groaned and thought "Now is the time”. 

We couldn’t believe we had come to the top 

In a delightful and leisurely climb. 

We all felt relieved—and so happy and gay 

We named that fine road the Edison Highway 

And with great jubilation we went on our 
way - 

Oh, happy and lucky Base Campers. 
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Now, this little tale has an epilogue 
brief. 

There*s naught that*sail beauty and light. 

Some twenty of our cars near came to grief; 

They turned left where they should have 
turned right. 

They drove over roads no one else could go 
past. 

The}*- narrowly escaped from a TNT blast. 

But finally all of them reached camp at 
last. 

Oh, happy the lucky Base Camper. 


# # # 3$C 


BASE CAMP SAGA 

by George Forsythe 


I 

We came to Hot Springs late one night 
We thought our tires would burst. 

Oliver briefed us for next day— 

KEEP THAT CAR IN FIRSTS l 

CHORUS — (repeat after each verse) 

Oh, we ain*t gonna climb this year no more. 
We ain*t gonna climb no more. 

Back in the city we*11 sing this ditty 
And come next year for more. 

II 

We lost the road, but saw a sign. 

It said "Vermillion Valley’’. 

How could we unsuspecting know 
It was a pure blind alley? 


III 

On alternate days we take a hike; 

On other days we rest. 

This carefully thought out camp routine 
Leaves us full of zest. 

IV 

"Oh, hurry up Mills Canyon, men. 

Recover at First Lake.’* 

We stagger there, but now Cliff says 
’’It*s Third Lake we must make.’’ 

V 

Oh,.’’Burlap” is the name they give 
To what we*d call ’’latrine”. 

But even such a fancy name 
Doesn’t keep it clean. 

VI 

Oh, everyone likes the cocoa here, and 
Everyone likes the tea 
And of course you cannot make 
A bad cup of M.J.B. 

VII 

The day it rained we thought a ditch 
Might dry our little band. 

We stopped as Edgar said a ditch 
Would turn the grass to sand. 

VIII 

I asked Pete ”What*s a grandma’s hike?” 

He thought I was a dope. 

On Laurel Creek we got the answer— 

Class 4 without a rope. 

IX 

At campfire Cliff asked forty men 
To snow the meat some more. 

When we and our blisters crawled up there 
It seemed they needed four. 







X 

Our Ned, he lost the recipe 
For gravy good, with roast. 

So he dirtied up a Navy tray 
And set it on the post. 

XI 

0, tomorrow we pack our excess bags 
The next day eat by seven. 

We’ll scamper down to Vermillion Valley 
To end two weeks of heaven. 
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STUB CAMP LAMENT 

by Dick Nason 

• 4 

? Tis said John Muir would travel 
The Sierra trails so broad. 

And live off the food 

Dame Nature would afford. 

However in our hiking. 

Somehow we need more food 
And Stub Camp had its problems 
To feed the hungry brood. 

We trudged the trail from Fish Camp 
And on toward Mono Pass, 

And amid a rocky hillside 
We found Stub Camp at last 
Located just about midway 

Between Pioneer Basin and 4th Recess. 

It probably was a handy campsite 
But certainly not the best. 


The trees were few and nuny 
The rocks were mighty hard. 

It was no Simmons Beautyrest 

That night that cushioned our lard. 

As we nestled amid the solitude 

And breathed the fragrance of the pines 
We knew that this location 

Was not recommended by Duncan Hines. 

Our Chefs, four dear ladies. 

Did their very best 
To fill the constant cavern 
Between our pants and vest, 

But it is a tough problem 
To feed so large a group. 

Especially when our Ned 

Gives us far too little "goop". 

Three young damsels oft in trouble 
Found themselves without their bags 
But through the kindness of the mules 

They slept ’neath blankets with the nags. 
Four other fellows, mighty climbers. 

Did not show at meal time. 

But relieved our fears soon after 
A bit tardy from their climb. 

So a little tired and hungry 
But cheerful to the last. 

We bedded down and waited 

For the gruesome night to pass. 

The remark of a club member. 

Like I, just a Meadowteer, 

Was heard to say he expected 

To spend the most miserable night of 
the year*! 









Tho the night was cold and frosty. 

We all huddled on the ground 
And the next bright sunny morning 

Prepared to climb the country round 
And so on the morrow 

As the frost left our camp 
The get-up call was echoed 
Penetrating the damp. 


A hundred sleepy faces - • 

With their stiff and creaking bones 
Made their way back to commissary \ 

To quiet down their moans. 

After breakfast, full of vigor. 

We pursued a noble Club aim 
And cleaned up a packer’s campsite 

Where.for years he must have lain. 


A pile of ugly tin cans 

And bottles by the score 
Were crushed, broken and buried 
To be seen nevermore. 

Every loyal Club member . 

Of this notable Stub Camp lot 
Has done his noble duty 

To preserve this beauty spot. 


Then some headed for the Recess 
Some for lakes far and near 
And a group of hardy campers;: i 
Knapsacked up to Pioneer. 

No more pleasant helpful people 

Could be gathered near the clouds 
Than the cheery Stub Camp group 

Who came here to avoid the- crowds. 


The scenery was quite wonderful 
The spirit beyond complaint 
The Stub Camp tour is over 

But the fond memories ain’t! 


THE DEBONAIR PACKERS 


Shorty and Tom Cunningham 
and their fine company 

by Rose Lewis 


How the boys admire the packers as 
they roll their cigarettes with that non¬ 
chalant skill. 

How the children, especially the boys, 
envy the packers because it is rumored 
that the packers don’t take baths! 

How all the youngsters gather round 
when they hear •the squeaking saddles of 
mules and horses, and marvel at the heavy 
burdens they carry. : 

« 

And how the rest of us, the older chil¬ 
dren perhaps, also wonder at the skill 
with which the patient mules are loaded. 
The kayaks with fresh, fruity eggs, vegeta¬ 
bles, lemon drops, peanut butter, chicken; 
orchid paper, medical supplies,’ steaks, 
strawberry jam, Bermuda onions, fine'herbs 
for the superb sauces that Ned makes, saw 
blades, commeal to fry fresh*caught trout, 
paints to mark our cups with, nature-lore 
books for the 'library reference, canvas 
for the Burlaps, folding tables for lunch 
meal distribution, stovepipe for the camp 
stove, musical instruments for our enter¬ 
tainment, mail from family and friends-- 
all these ape loaded onto those sure-footed 
animals and brought safely through rushing 
waters and dusty trails, along with that 
invisible but certain load of pleasure for 

everyone. 

i 





























VIEW THROUGH MONO PASS 


Looking south from Mono Pass, we see (left to 
right) Bear Creek Spire, Mt. Dade and Mt. Abbot. 

Hanging in the amphitheater between the last 
two peaks is a well formed glacier which flows 
steeply into Rock Creek. During the Great Ice Age, 
it helped excavate the many lake-basins which give 
this valley its name of Little Lakes Basin. 

During the first cycle of the Pleistocene 
Epoch, the great sea-of-ice which covered the Mono 
watershed also extended eastward and flowed through 
Mono Pass to join the Rock Creek Glacier. 


Photography by James MacBride 
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FOURTH RECESS LAKE 

Certainly, one of the Sierra's most 
beautiful ... deep blue in color, shading 
to emerald green at shallows .... tiny 
white-caps stirred by the breeze ... scal¬ 
loped eastern shoreline, with green clothed 
banks ... fishing outposts on bouldered 
points ... sand beachlets here and there 
... cli.nging pines on ascending benches .. 
finally losing foothold as the granite 
wall soars near-vertically to a 13,000 ft. 
serrated crest ... a titanic sculptured 
battlement, extending into the far distance 
... radiant in the sunlight. 

-Meadowed western shore .;. patched by 
willow thickets ... sprinkled with purple 
heather. Granite outcroppings form gi¬ 
ant's stepping-stones to the wooded slopes 
above. 
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Quietly Scudder sauntered here, 
there and everywhere making men¬ 
tal notes. These observations 
are invaluable and we are glad- 
he put them down on paper that 
others may refresh their memo¬ 
ries in years to come. 

Ed. 


To the south, the headwall zooms steep¬ 
ly to the upper basin ... gray broken-rock 
masses ... talus slopes, regular and king- 
sized ... snowbanks melting in the sun ... 
a ribbon stream cascades headlong into the 
lake -. ... distant glimpse of jagged Mills 
Peak, its glacier sparkling ... foaming 
white clouds in a bright blue sky. 

Gray, aging logs criss-cross the lake, 
forming the foreground and completing.the . 
picture ... a most spectacular scene] 

m 

PIONEER BASIN 

An early breakfast at stub camp, in 
the chill of the morning ... warm up at 
the blazing fire, abetted by second cup of 
coffee ... hit trail northward to Pioneer 
Basin ... a mile or two away ... a few 













hundred feet higher. Emerge from the 
pines onto the first bench sighting a 
beautiful blue lake centered in a large 
bright-green meadow ... small fish jumping 
... widening splash rings ... mosquitoes 
whining ... and attacking. 

Panorama across the lake to south, a 
photographer's dream ... Mono Rock domi¬ 
nated the foreground, partioning the 
scene ... to the left, upper Fourth Recess 
...to the right, straight into Third Re¬ 
cess ... backdrop formed by Mills Peak, 
Mt. Gabb and neighboring peaks on the 
crest ... bright snowfields and glaciers 
with mid-morning canyon shadows contrast- 
sky. 


Faint trail to the next lake on a high¬ 
er terrace, nestled under Mt. Hopkins ...» 
rocky headlands and grassy coves ... cas- 
siope and purple heather in abundance ... 
small white-barked pines scattered at ran¬ 
dom ... snowbanks running down into the 
water, turning blue. Two fishermen, camped 
nearby ... caught eighteen here yesterday 
in short order, but nary a nibble today .. 
that's the way it goesI 

Follow along west side of basin to 
next higher lake .. similar, though small¬ 
er .. same wonderful panorama to the south 
with lower part of recesses now visible. 
Wildly jumping trout prompts decision to 
fish awhile ... hook two Rainbows right 
off, and the jumping ceases ... work hard, 
whipping the lake for four more ... clean 
and snow-pack in billycan. Resume hike, 
traversing tiny meadows tucked away be¬ 
tween granite knolls ... streamlets every¬ 
where from melting snowbanks .... keep 
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moving to elude mosquitoes. Discover a 
lake with sandy bay and small beach ... 
good spot for a dip ... hand test, but too 
cold.' Skirt the highest lake of the basin, 
desolate and partially ice-blanketed. 

Timberline is reached ... left behind 
are the multi-colors of the lower lands, 
the lakes, the trees, the meadows and 
Wildflowers. Now, all is steel-gray gran¬ 
ite, tinged with pale reflections of blues 
and ultra-violets ... somber and cold. 
The ridge stands out above ... a monotonous 
climb up the scree slope ... drab and un¬ 
interesting ... and farther than it looks. 

McGee Divide at last! A fantastic new 
world of color bursts forth ... a panorama 
of fiery hue that hits with a stunning im¬ 
pact. Towering skyward from McGee Creek, 
far below, stand Bloody Mountain, Red and 
White Peak, and Red Slate Peak in a gaudy 
array of crimson, indian red, yellow ochre 
and chocolate, with great looping bands of 
purple-black and marble-gray intruding ... 
all contrastingly splashed with gashes of 
dazzling white snow ... above is a vivid 
blue sky ... below, the McGee Lakes appear 
as emeralds in a most brilliant setting. 

Slowly recovering from my astonishment, 
I lunch with other Base Campers on a pano¬ 
ramic point. Reluctant to leave, I return 
down the scree in giant strides ... and 
with sand in shoes. The route leads 
through the eastern edge of Pioneer Basin, 
with new vistas. Contour the shoreline of 
another photogenic lake. In a lonely 
meadow find the Sierra Club cup of Fred 
Smith ... he'll sing for it! Descend to 
the trail rendezvous at junction of Mono 
Creek ... greeted by Peter Friedrichsen 


• • 










and on down the canyon trail to Base Camp. 

it if# 

MONO PASS 

Ascend the east mountainside from 
Fcurth Recess Lake ... up through a forest 
of gray-barked lodgepole pines ... observe 
old blaze marks ... a dim trail appears 
and disappears ... the short-cut route 
from Mono Pass to the lake, and Base Camp. 
1946. Tiny gardens, of shooting stars, 
columbine and indian paintbrush appear, 
while pennyroyal scents the dryer slopes. 
Walk out on rounded top granite cliff ... 
lake far below ... minute figures of Base 
Campers relaxing- on shore ... impressive 
view over headwall to upper basin and 
Mils glacier. Photograph with bronzed 
skeleton pine in foreground. 

Contour around N. E. ridge ... search 
for trail far down, with binoculars ... 
then, discover it scarcely a dozen feet 
below ... need bifocals? Continue Up 
quick—reverse switchbacks and level off• 
across a high mountain meadow, spring 
green ... meandering streamlet' ... above 
is roundish Trail Lake, set in.a bowl ... 
a cathedral-spired peak rises abruptly 
from south shore. Discover a winter-tight 
stone hut overlooking the lake ... bivouac 
of snow surveyors. 

.Up through sparse, ground-hugging 
white-varked pines to timberline ... a 
false pass lies above ... drop slightly 
•and head out across a lonely boulder-strewn 
mesa. From the next ridge look to the 
south over slender Summit Lake glittering 
in a barren setting ... trail skirts the 


sandy shore, now and then dipping under 
snowbanks. 

A short climb to the divide ... and 
Mono Pass, elevation 12,000 feet. Through 
the narrow gap,_ looming up dead-ahead.and 
towering above, are the three magnificent 
giants: Mt. Abbott, Mt. Dade • -and Bear 
Creek Spire ... white-robed with snowfields 
and glaciers ... wearing bergschrunds like 
thin collars ... ragged ... rocky ... 
silent! Frames above by a cerulean blue 
sky ... a truly grand sightI 

Record the scene with Kodachrome and 
relax awhile. Aroused by deep afternoon 
shadows, I check the time ... can I make 
it back - for dinner? The downward trip 
offers fine panoramic views into Pioneer 
Basin, half-surrounded by the guardian 
peaks: Hopkins, Crocker, Stanford and 
Huntington ... lakes on terraces sparkle 
in the distance. Check watch, making ex¬ 
ceptional time .. but no wonder, watch has 
stopped! Continue, admiring extensive 
view down Mono Creek canyon stretching 
westward toward the sun. Down the last 
switchback and arrive at stub camp ... and 
walk into chow line without losing a step. 


ANOTHER NASH SIDE TRIP - SILVER PASS' 

Frost on the grass ... early breakfast, 
cooked over my fire ... billycan style ... 
and so on the familiar trail as the sun 
spotlights the tip of Grandma's Nubbin ... 
long trip ahead ... twenty miles, by 
Starr's Guide. On down Mono Creek ... the 








air crisp, invigorating ... canyon walls 
take on a new appearance, bathed in re¬ 
flected light ... like moonlight ... beau¬ 
tiful ... and it’s easy goin'. From behind 
the big Red Firs, a deer steps .. she eyes 
me, hesitantly ... darts off as I reach 
for earners. 

John Muir Trail junction ... turn 
right, zig-zagging up the North Fork of 
Mono Creek ... Mb. Izaak Walton rears up 
ahead ... stunted Aspen in small groves .. 
Granite Gilia and Pennyroyal scattered 
along trailside ... hanging garden of Yel¬ 
low Mimulus in damp rock crevices ... the 
creek now sliding, in a wide thin film 
down a long bed of brownish rock ... slip¬ 
ping from terrace to terrace ... scarcely 
a ripple or sound. A stock gate, with 
bars up ... the valley floor levels off .. 
course of the winding stream outlined by 
willows ... large field of Mules Ears and 
fresh-green Skunk Cabbage ... waist high 
and packed closely ... brilliant irl the 
sun ... balance way on slim log at cross¬ 
ing. A trailside camp ... three sleeping 
backpackers, huddled in a row ... at nine 
a.m. Should I pass quietly? "Good morn¬ 
ing! " They awaken, startled. "How's 
fishing?" "A hot Spot." "How far to Sil¬ 
ver Pass?" "Six or seven miles, and all 
up." An obvious over-statement ... or is 
it? 


Continue up canyon ... beautifully 
wooded ... now boxed in by high cliffs ... 
Yosemite formations . seventeen switch- 
backs up the west wall ... cross a wide, 
but playing out, cascade ... rivulets pick¬ 
ing their om routes down... view to N.E. 
up timbered canyon toward Mott and Bighorn 
Lakes ... shoulder of Red and White Moun¬ 


tain, way up there. 


Level off into hanging valley, meadow 
carpeted ... clear, slow-winding stream 
with trout that gaze at you, unconcerned 
... trail, showing easy use, traverses 
progressively higher and smaller meadows 
... oxidized escarpment on west ... shades 
of brown, salmon and red ... colorful ... 
high, rocky open country reached ... trees 
losing out ... shallow, grass rimmed re¬ 
flection tarns. 

Then, the bij lake ... simple in form 
... undramatic and lonely ... but viewed 
from the north it becomes a vivid blue 
foreground for a scenic panorama of dis¬ 
tant purple ranges ... Recess Peak, Vol¬ 
canic Knob, and Bear Ridge ... and in the 
back row, the summits of Bear Creek Spire 
and the Seven Gables ... Mb. Senger and 
Mt. Hooper clearly outlined. 

One last pull, to Silver Pass, 10,600 
feet. A sea of distant peaks to the north 
... dominated by the Ritter Range ... deep 
purple in color ... highlighted by snow- 
fields, still extensive ... Banner, Ritter 
and the Minarets ... recollections of Base 
Camp '51 ... Cascade Valley, heavily for¬ 
ested, extends to the north-west. To the 
right, a round cliff-sided lake in a bar¬ 
ren setting ... below, to the west, a pair 
of rock-bound lakes with light-green edges, 
sparsely tree-fringed. The Lone Indian is 
hidden. 

Scan the view while lunching ... from 
a marmot's observation post ... chocolate 
sherbert, courtesy of a near-by snowbank. 
Start to back-track, relunctantly ... a 
Pine Marten crosses ahead ... surprising 
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MT. HILLS AND ITS GLACIER 


This is what we call a typical Sierra Glacier, 
nestling on a bench within an amphitheater on the 
north face of its parent mountain. It is replen¬ 
ished each winter by snows blown over the crest from 
Lake Italy and Hills Creek Basins. 

At the upper edge of the glacier a deep cre¬ 
vasse opens up each summer as the compacted snows 
move down and away from the mountain — this cre¬ 
vasse is called the bergschrund. 

The lower end of the ice, technically called the 
terminal, — although in California the ice termi¬ 
nates further down under moraine — is surrounded 
by a horseshoe-shaped terminal moraine, with lateral 
moraines extending up along both sides. 

The two lakes in the foreground were origin¬ 
ally a single lake — formed during the later cy¬ 
cles of the Pleistocene glacial epoch. Then re¬ 
cently, about 3,000 years ago our "Little Ice Age" 
started and the rejuvinated glacier picked up the 
accumulated detritus and carried it down into the 
valley and cut the lake in two smaller ones. 

The lateral moraine left by this ice tongue 
can be seen snaking its way through the center of 
the picture to the foot of the polished shoulder 
below the present terminal morrainc. 


Photography by James MacBride 




















us both. Arrive at camp as shadows length¬ 
en ... quick dip into the creek ... double 
dip into the soup kettle. 

m 


STUB CAMP SIDE TRIP INTO PIONEER BASIN 

by Edward M. Little 


On July 21 starting at 8:30 a.m. about 
60 Sierrans fanned out into Pioneer Basin 
starting northward at Stub Camp on Mono 
Creek at around 9800 feet. Several went 
left and climbed Mt. Hopkins, 12,300 feet, 
led by Hans Ostwald. Several fished in 
the numerous beautiful lakes. The mosqui¬ 
toes were bad at the lower east lakes - 
meadowland - but the rockbound west lakes 
and upper ones were mosquito-free all day 
- one still had some ice on it. One 
group climbed the headwall of the canyon 


to the west of the knob midway between 
Crocker and Stanford, and from an eleva¬ 
tion of 11,900 feet had a view north which 
was probably the climax of the two weeks 
of climbing] - even though the view to the 
south looking into the Third and Fourth 
Recesses was outstanding. There lay Red 
and White lit. - 12,840 feet, Red Slide Mt. 
- 13,152 feet, and Mt. Baldwin - 12,595 
feet. The red and white rock of these 
mountains was quite striking, especially 
with the many lakes and cascades of McGee 
Creek dotting their sides. In particular, 
the east half of Baldwin's pyramid was 
brilliant red and the left half gray, 
sharply divided, with a mine trail ending 
at this interface. Ritter and Banner, 
just outside Yosemite, made a beautiful 
profile. A special party went in three 
days later because of our glowing report 
and agreei it was worth the extra long 
trip from Second Recess Base Camp. Some 
discovered that a couple of dalt tablets' 
from Dr.Wolff diminished mountain-sickness 
considerably at these elevations of 11,000 
to 12,000 feet. 


















SIERRA GEOLOGY — SIMPLIFIED 


by Scudder Nash 

127 million years ago—before Oliver 
was born—it all started. This was the 
Cretaceous period of the Mesozoic era, and 
the ancestral Sierra was a row of hills. 
During the Eocene epoch of the Tertiary 
period of the Cenozoic era, streams cut in 
and hills began to stand out as low ridges. 
The following Miocene and Oligocene epochs 
of the Tertiary period of the Cenozoic era 
produced further uplifts, and faulting oc¬ 
curred in various places. Came next, the 
Pliocene epoch of the Tertiary period of 
the Cenozoic era in which the final uplift 
took place, followed by relative quies¬ 
cence. During the recent million years— 
the Pleistocene epoch of the Quaternany 
period of the Cenozoic era—the great es¬ 
carpment was formed and the range remained 
standing as a slanting block with exten¬ 
sive coverage by glaciers. In the final, 
or Postglacial epoch of the Quaternary 
period of the Cenozoic era, the old gla¬ 
ciers disappeared as temperatures mounted 
during the climatic optimum. Then it grew 
slightly cooler and a new set of small 
glaciers reappeared. And that's the way 
it all happened! 
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THREE SYSTEMS OF GLACIERS 
TORE THIS MOUNTAIN ASUNDER 


In strange contrast to the placid valley of 
Laurel Creek, with its pleasant meadows and mean¬ 
dering streams, are the bristling peaks that form 
its headwall. 

Here we see two jagged needles that have been 
attacked and gnawed at by glaciers from all sides - 
but never overridden. 

On the left, the sharp granite Peak 12,258 
(12,225 on the old map). On the right, stands 
Red & Uhite 1't. — a fantastic structure of meta¬ 
morphosed volcanics and shattered granite inter¬ 
laced by an intricate pattern of aplite Intrusions. 
The summit-mass of Red & White Mt. is composed of 
a very dark basalt, but it appears to be reddish 
at a distance. This burnished effect is due to 
weathering, not evident at close range. 

Its pyramidal form is the result of the ac¬ 
tion of three systems of glaciers, each flowing 
into a different drainage, area — to the south via 
Laurel Canyon into Mono Creek; to the east via 
iicG-ee Creek into Owens Valley; and to the north 
via Fish Creek into the San Joaquin River — 
another Triple Divide Peak. 

This peak had been conquered before by only 
a mere handful of climbers and had turned back 
more than had succeeded. Over 30 Base Campers 
signed the register on its summit this summer. 


Photography by James Mac3ride 






























During the 3rd Session, Dr. Lions and the other parents initiated an excellent innova¬ 
tion. fie has summarized it in this article. We hope that the idea will develop and grow* 
Only thus can parents and children derive the greatest benefit from their experience in 
Base Camp. 

Similar "childrens programs” were attempted during the other sessions. So we include 
suggestions by Jo Anne La Verne And-Jean Love—both-of whom worked on the problem during 
their sessions. If you parents have any suggestions, please send them to me. 

Ed. 


PROGRAMING FOR CHILDREN AT BASE CAMP 

by Earnest G. Lion 

Each year has seen an increasing num¬ 
ber of children at Base Camp. Families 
have come to outings xvith children of a 
wide range of ages, and.with different 
objectives in mine. Some with younger 
children, roughly under 7 years of age, 
came to Base Camp and rarely, if ev.er, 
were able to participate in planned hiking 
excursions. On the other hand, those with 
children that were 7 to"12 years of age 
entered into a number of camp and outing 
activities. 

To help organize the activities of the 
children of different age groups two chil¬ 
dren’s clubs at the third Base Camp were 
formed; one for those under 7 and another 
for those 7 to 12. Junior counselors were 
procured from the teen-age children at 
camp, while parents acted as senior coun¬ 
selors . 


. , • i 

■The program worked out was one „to sup¬ 
plement that of the commissary, and in no 
way conflicted with it. For the younger 
age group, a primarily in-camp program was 
devised, largely along recreational and 
amusement lines. Some parents and others 
made the comment that such a program, es*- 
pecially with these very young children, 
could probably best be fulfilled in some 
more accessible, convenient set-up, with¬ 
out the hardships and inconveniences occa¬ 
sioned to both the parents and the chil¬ 
dren at some outlying wilderness outpost. 

The older group, however, were more 
mature, so that their participation en¬ 
tailed adaptation to the wilderness. Chil-' 
dren campfire programs were held at which 
there were discussions of natural history, 
camping, etc. The etiquette of hiking and -~ 
conservation was stressed. Children nature 
walks were held. They were given pointers 
and assistance with fishing. They partic¬ 
ipated in plays. 
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All in all, the winderness was a new 
experience to many of them. The condition¬ 
ing influence was very important to them 
and their parents. To expect them to ad¬ 
just to such a new environment and experi¬ 
ence without a program or guidance leads 
to such excitation and uncontrolled behav¬ 
ior that it interferes with appropriate 
and expected adult enjoyment of tne wilder¬ 
ness. Undue repressive measures directed 
toward the children, on the other hand, 
lead to an unfavorable conditioning to the 
mountains and camping. If the. Base Camp 
were to provide suitable indoctrination of 
children, through an appropriate supple¬ 
mentary program geared to their potential¬ 
ities and administered by a competent jun¬ 
ior counselor from the commissary, with 
the aid of the parents- of the children, 
then the educational basis would be estab¬ 
lished for their proper participation in 
camp life. 

The parents then'in turn should assume 
the responsibility of trantlatuig this 
knowledge into action by accompanying their 
children 'on hikes, and schooling them in 
the application of the principles discussed 
in the program. The child also- needs, 
within the limits of his ability, to be 
taught how to adapt to a mixed group of 
adults as well as children. On the other 
hand, if children are to be permitted at 
Base Camp, adults need to adapt to the 
limitations of children's capacities, so 
that the adaptation becomes a mutual one. 

Likewise, the child needs to be ac¬ 
quainted with the hazards of his new envi¬ 
ronment. Many of these hazards are new to 
him, so that it is unfair for the adult to 
assume that he ought to know. 
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The reckless behavior of some teen¬ 
agers who were allowed to come to their 
first camp experience without their parents 
amply testifies to the need of parent-pre¬ 
adolescent exploration and indoctrination 
to the proper enjoyment of the wilderness. 

In summary, both the parents and the 
commissary should consider; 1. What are 
suitable age groups for children to profit 
from an outlying wilderness-Base Camp ex¬ 
perience? 2. V/hat should constitute an 
appropriate supplementary program? 3. How 
best it might be administered. 

It is hoped that some of the experi¬ 
ences at the third Base Camp have initiated 
a small beginning toward meeting some of 
these problems. 


YOUNGER GENERATION LEARNS CONSERVATION AT 
BASE CAMP by Jo Anne La Verne 

It’s always a little difficult to de¬ 
termine just what children have learned or 
absorbed from an experience; surprisingly 
enough it’s almost always more than ex¬ 
pected. 

A Base Camp trip, particularly where 
it is a child’s first real experience in 
living amid natural and untouched beauty, 
gives him a wonderful opportunity to learn 
to appreciate how lovely mountains and 
trees, valleys and streams can be when 
they haven’t been defaced by the usual tin 
can and paper bag droppers; When no one 
seems to have passed before, it is so ob¬ 
viously desirable to leave no traces that 
they come home and continue to tuck bits 
of paper and orange peels in unlikely 


















places about their persons, rather than 
falling again into the habit of strewing 
their litter behind them. 

They learned too, a respect for fire 
and what it might do—and for their own 
protection they learned about not falling 
off cliffs, keeping away from flying axes 
and water that’s too swift. 

They learned cooperation too. In Base 
Camp each one has to participate, really, 
to enjoy what camp has to offer. So will¬ 
ing little' hands pitched in to stoke fires, 
gather wood, handle chickie pail, and be 
helpful also in not being nuisances around 
camp and with the adults. 

To return to conservation—once they’ve 
learned a little mountain lore, caught 
pollywogs, learned about flowers and trees, 
hiked and"swum, and have enjoyed the real 
pleasures of living in and out of camp in 
the mountains; they couldn’t help but want 
to see the mountains stay that way—being 
selfish little beings--for their own future 
pleasures. But as they grow up they will 
realize that they want these beauties to 
last, not only for themselves, but for all 
the little children in years to come. And 
that after all, is what conservation means 
--keeping these mountains intact and pris¬ 
tine for our own future pleasure and for 
the others who will learn to love the 
Sierra as we do. 


Dear Base-Campers 

We’re already thinking about and plan¬ 
ning for next year’s camping season. With 
children under teen-age in mind, we decid¬ 
ed to write for suggestions to families 
whose children were in Base Camp last sum¬ 
mer. We’re mentioning a few ideas we think 
might work and hope you will add to them 
and/or put holes in them. 

Should w-e have: 

More opportunity for nature study 
walks? 

Special hikes for children? 

Some camp-fires for children, say late 
afternoon? 

A few books or magazines, such as Jun¬ 
ior Naturalist, for use in camp and to 
stimulate home reading and study? 

Emphasis on conservation in a setting 
where observation and practical application 
are readily available? 

Could you help organize or arrange any 
of the above? If so, which? 

Would it help to post at commissary 
(where servers sign up) a paper where ex¬ 
change of child care can be offered for a 
few hours, or a day? 

Should one session of Base Camp be set 
aside for families with such a special 
program? 


Jean Love 










THE CLIMBER’S CLEMENTINE 

by Showell Styles (British Climber) 

From ’’The Mountaineer’s Week-End Book” 

* 

On the Clogwen, close to Ogwen, 

where the clouded cliffs incline. 

Clung a climber, fine old-timer, 
and his daughter Clementine. 

CHORUS: 

Oh my darling, Oh my darling 
Oh my climbing Clementine, 

Thou art lost and gone forever, 
dreadful sorry, Clementine. 

She was leading, like a fairy, 
on a hundred feet of line. 

While her Father, nervous rather, . . 
fast belayed his Clementine. 

From the cliff-top I was watchine, 

thinking, ”0h that she were mine!” 

She’s so lovely from above-ly, 
is my climbing Clementine.” 

Saw her groping, vainly hoping, 
for a handhold mighty fine; 

But alack! there was no crack there 
to support my Clementine. 

Then the climber, fine old-timer, 
anxious for his Clementine, 

Shouted, ”Hi, sir! You up there, sir, 
can’t you drop my girl a line? 

Quick as thought I hitched my nylon 
to a belay crystaline. 

Standing firm as any pylon, 

dropped the rope to Clementine. 
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And she grasped it, swiftly clasped it 
round her slender waist divine; 

TJp I drew her, quite secu-er, 
so I saved my Clementine. 


Then she rose up, cocked her nose up, 
with a glance that chilled my spine 
”I’d no. need, sir, on that lead, sir, 
of your help”, said Clementine. 

So I parted, broken-hearted, 

from the dreams that once were mine 
Gave all hope up, coiled the rope up, 
said goodbye to Clementine. 

Then the climber, fine old-timer, 

stood me lots and lots of wine— 
Now I’d rather climb with Father 
than with haughty Clementine. 



































LAKE ITALY AT DAWN 


At sunrise, the air Is calm and the surface 
of the water Is free from ripples — that's the 
time to get your reflect-pictures — also the 
highlights and shadows stand out in bold relief.. 
But it can be so cold — at that time and at 
that elevation. 

Lake It aly lay in its mountain-bound valley 
just over the southern sky* line from 2nd Recess. 
However it will be very accessible to Base Camp 
in 1954. 

At its head stands Bear Creek Spire, silhoueted 
against the rising sun. Hemming its northern 
shore rise Kts. Gabb and Hilgard. To the south, 
a series of pyramidal peaks stand in jagged 
outline. 

T There is a certain forbidding austerness about 
this attenuated valley and lake which brings 
hikers back year after year. Those fish that we 
saw here were large, but our only line was a 
climbing rope. 


Photograph by Ollver'Kehrlein 

































Jim Koontz headed our Mountaineering Commit¬ 
tee and climbed (and recorded) every peak in the 
area. It was quite evident that Jim enjoyed his 
climbs, but more than that, he took great satis¬ 
faction in seeing that everyone else had the op¬ 
portunity of climbing as far and as high as thar 
ability would permit. The sign out book shows 
that 554 ascents were made from Base camp, a tru¬ 
ly- fine record. 

Thirteen peaks over 13,000 feet climbed, 
total ascents 103. Fourteen peaks over 12,000 
feet climbed, total ascents 155. Peaks over 
11,000 feet climbed, total ascents 298. 

* * * 


MOU NT AEBOT 13,7 16 fe et 


Class 3 from second Mono Recess via Mills 
Creelc and the lain southwest couloir* 


Snow and ice in the couloir complicate the 
climb early in the year. 

Mills Creek runs into second (Recess creek 
which runs into Mono Creek. 

Follow the left bank.of Mills Creek, avoid¬ 
ing the brush, and keeping to the left or north 
side all the way to the pass between Abbot and 
G-abb • 

From the pass ascend the west arete, which 
ends north of the suimiit block. At the level of 
the snow-free talus slope cro^s over to the tal\js 
at the mouth of the ..lain couloir. Cross the 
small snow patch between the talus slope and the 



BY JIM KOONTZ 

rock rib, separating the main couloir from the 
next one to the south and ascend this rib to the 
summit plateau. 

On the descent use the main couloir from 
the duck at the top. • The rope was used to cross 
a snow patch in the couloir and for safety, on 
the first pitch down. 

Ascent July 10, 1953, by Jin Koontz, pete 
Murphy, and Ed Toby. 


* * 


RS0B3S P EAK 12, 856 feet 

Class 3 from the Second Mono Recess via the 
northeast arete. 

Follow the southwest bank of the second 
Recess Creek to timberline and then, gradually 
ascending the canyon, wall, pass the ^iarp cliffs 
that drop off from the most prominent ridge end¬ 
ing above the west wall and enter the canyon 
leading to Recess peak. j 

i 

This canyon is the first one containing a 
lake. It has two, the second being the smaller. 
From this canyon Recess peak.appears to be pyra¬ 
midal. 


Go around the south side of the first lake, 
and '. o rk up the rock rib leading to the northea^: 
arete. 


T <je roped up to cross a steep snow patch lecd- 
ing to the largest col in this ridge, the one 
nearest the main mass of the mountain. 
























From this col climb the arete, staying on 
the north side of the arete, to the summit. 

The descent was made via the east arete, 
past the chute from which avalanches poured onto 
the snow. Before reaching the snow cornices, we 
used the rope to cross about eight feet of per¬ 
pendicular snow wall, and then worked down some 
150 feet of rock ledges to the snow slope. We 
then glissaded down the snow and more or less 
followed our former route. 

Ascent July 14, 1953, by Jim Hoontz, Marian 
Steineke, Walter Goad, Norv La'Jone, Eill Evans, 
Jim Carl, and Tony Gamero. A new route. 

The register contained; "Aug. 14, 1937, 

Owen L. Williams found small cairn, but no rec¬ 
ord." 


"July 17, 1947 Sierra Club Tarty from Bear 
Creek. Lewis Clark, Jim Harkins, It. It. Craken- 
feld, Antonio Gamero, l. Wheaton smith, D. Bettor 
Olshausur." 

* * . * 

REDi SLATE I IOUNT/JN 13,163 feet 

Class 2 from upper Fish Creek via the s outi- 
west ridge. 

From upper Fish Creek climb the southwest 
ridge to the summit. 

Ascent July 17, 1953, by Jim Hoontz, Marian 
Steineke, Bill Evans, Tony Gamero, and Endy Han¬ 
son. 

The earliest year on the register was 1952. 

There was an illegible name on a tin can. The 
original register had probably been removed. 

# 
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RED AMD H ITS MOUNTAIN 12 , 850 feet 

Class 3 from upper Fish Creek via the west 
arete. 


Proceed around the east side of the big late 
north of the saddle between Red and .Jhite and 
12,225, climb to the west arete east of the sad¬ 
dle, staying above the cliffs and steep snov; tnafc 
drop off into the lake. Climb directly up this 
arete to the top of the west gendarme. Descend 
the other side and climb to the summit. 

Ascent July 10, 1953, by Jim Hoontz, Marian 
Steineke, Bill Evans, Tony Gamero, and Endy Han¬ 
son. 


The register contained; "July 18, 1902, J. 
3. Hutchinson, C. A. Noble, Lincdh Hutchinson." 

"July 3, 1928, Northeast face, Norman Clyde." 

i«July 6, 1930 Southwest, Glen Dawson, Jules 
Eichorn." 

"July 7, 1930 “est ridge, Bennet Leigh, 
Ansel Adams." 

"Aug. 10, 1932 palter Starr, Jr." 

5jC 

PEAK 12,3 58 

Class 2 from the saddle between 12,225 and 
Red and White. 

From the saddle avoid the east gendarme by 
climbing along the easy ledges on the' southeast 
to the summit talus plateau. 

Ascent July 18, 1953, by Jim Hoontz, Marian 
Steineke, Tony Gamero, and Endy Hanson. 

The register contained; "Aug. 14, 1952, 
George Dean, George Hurley, John Schwartz." 













Class 3 from the second Mono Recess via the 
southeast face. 

Follow the Second Recess Creek up the second 
Recess, keeping to the west b a nlc. Climb the cir¬ 
que cliffs and proceed on up to. the pass between 
Cabb and Hilgard. Drop dovm from the pass and 
contour around the southeast face of the mountain, 
coming up to the east ridge on the west side of 
the prominent double pinnacles. Follow the ridge 
to the summit. The last pitch is easy Class 4 , 
but may be avoided by going around to the south. 

Ascent July 20, 1953, by Oliver Kehrlein, 
JimKoontz, Marian Steineke, Bill Lv ns, Louis 
Christian, Tony Game ro , Korv LaVene, Jim Carl and 
Tom Bourke. 


* * * 

BEAR CRF.FK SFIRE 13 ,713 f eet 

Class 4 from Lake Italy via the west talus 
plateau. 

* < 

From Lake Italy climb up a grassy sio;e or 
to the left, north of the grassy slope to the pla¬ 
teau leading to the spire. Lither side or the 
southwest arete nay be taken to the slabs leadirg 
to the summit block. Ascend a crack on the south 
side of the slabs and then a Class 4 upward-slop¬ 
ing ledge. The summit block mi„ht be called easy 
Class 4. 

Ascent July 21,-1953, by Oliver Kehrlein, 
JimEoontz, Marian steinekeBill Lvans, Louis 
Christian, Jim Carl, Tom Bourke, and Tony Gamero. 


MOULT JULIUS CA-EuAR 15,196 feet 


Class 2 from Lake Italy via the saddle be¬ 
tween this peak and peak 12,736. 

Ascent July 21, 1953, by Hervey Voge and 
Norv LaVene. 

* * * / 

12,7 56 

Class 2 from Lake Italy via the saddle be¬ 
tween this peak and lit. Julius Caesar. 

First ascent July 21, 1953, by Hervey Voge 
and Korv LaVene. 

ITOUKT G BB 13,711 feet 

Class 2 from Lake Italy via the west ridge. 

9 

From Lake Italy proceed north over ledges 
and talus to the vest ridge. Ascend the west 
ridge to the summit. * « 

The descent was made via the first easily 
accessible couloir directly below the su unit on 
the south side. 

Ascent July 22, 1953, by Oliver Kehrlein, 
Jim Koontz, Marian steineke, Jim Carl, and Tony 
Gamero. 

* * 

MOULT ABB OT 13,71 6 feet 

Class 5 from Lake Italy via the narrow 
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chockstoned couloir. 

From Lake Italy proceed on up to the pass be¬ 
tween Gabb and Abbot. From the pass go up the west 
arete to the narrow couloir with the large chockstone 
in it two thirds of the way up. Proceed up this coul¬ 
oir using 1 piton to get around the chockstone and 
the two smaller loose ones adjacent to it. 

Ascent July 22, 1953, by Hervey Voge and Norv 
LaVene, a new route. 

* * * 

* 4 

MOUNT DADE_ 13,161 feet 

Class 3 from Lake Italy vi: the west face. 


From the east end of Lake Italy ascend the talus 
to the most promising and largest couloir descending 
directly from the summit. Ascend the rock rib immed¬ 
iately to t e south of this couloir to the south rid¬ 
ge and thence along talus to the summit.* 

Uhile we were on top we saw Hervey voge and Norv 
LaVene on top of Abbot and had a shouted conversation 
with them. 

Ascent July 22, 1953, by Jim Koontz, Marian 
Steineke, and Jim Carl. 

The register contained; "First ascent Au . 19, 
1911." 

"July 14, 1933 From lake Italy via Bear Creek 
S ire, Dave Brower." 

"July 11, 1934 Climbed from Rock Creel: via 
Abbot and west chute. Norman Clyde, Hervey Voge, 

Dave Brower." 

"July 14, 1934 From Lake Italy via south chute 
towards Bear creek Spire. James '.'right," 

"August 25, 1959 Up south face after traverse 
of ridge from Bear Creek Spire. Jack '. Sturgeon." 
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"August 30, 1949, from Mills Creek via 
southwest chute. Ned Robinson, Dick Nyman, 
Carl Feldman, Merrit Robinson." 

"August 24, 1951 ' est chute and north 
ridge. Cloyd D. Chorley, Don Chorley." 


* * * 

MOUNT ABBOT 15,716 feet 

Class 3 from Lake Italy via the same 
route as that used July 10, 1953, but with 
less snow. 

From Lake Italy proceed to the pass bo- 
tween Gabb and Abbot. From the pass ascend 
the west arete to a point parallel with the 
upper part of the t. lus slope at the mouth of 
the main couloir to the summit and directly 
east of Voge’s couloir. Cross the talus to v 
the rock rib directly east and. adjoining this 
couloir. .Ascend the rib to the summit plateau. 

Ascent July 23, 1955, by Oliver I'ehrlein, 
Jim Koontz, Marian Steineke, Jim carl, Bill 
Bvans, Tony Gamero, Tom Bourka, and Louis 
Christian. 


3}C 

MOUNT HILLS 15,468 feet 

Class 4 from the Italy basin via the west 
face. 


From the pass between C-abb and Abbot des¬ 
cend to the end of the northwest ridge of 
Abbot and contour, crossing the end of the 
terminal moraine between this ridge and the 
west wall of Mills. From the end of the mor¬ 
aine ascend the first cliff through the near- 














est small notch. Cross the talus and scree slope 
to the south end of the big wall between the two 
nearest couloirs. This first cliff is the widest 
cliff at the bottom of the series of avalanche 
chutes and ends in a column at either end. As¬ 
cend the south couloir just far enough to work 
out on the rock rib to the north between the coul¬ 
oirs. Ascend the rock until you reach the red 
slabs in the north couloir and then ascend this 
couloir to the summit plateau. The top 200 feet 
offer a couple of Class 4 pitches which can be 
rappelled over, coming down, without the use of 
sling rope. The cliff at the bottom was descended 
at the north end. 

Ascent July 23, 1953, by Jim Eoontz, Marian 
Steineke, Louis Christian, and Jim Carl, a new 
route. 


* * * 


RECESS r M 12,856 feet 

Class 3 via the same route as previously 
described. 

Ascent July 28, 1952, by Jim Eoontz, Rose¬ 
marie Lenel, IJary Galton, Margaret Jones, Daisy 
Johnson, and Dick Johnson. 

* * * 

SETHI CABLES 13,0 7 6 feet 

Class 2 from small oblong lake northeast of 
Seven Gables. 

Climb the slabs west of the lake towards the 
col separating the northern pinnacle from the 
main summit. To reach this col, ascend the long 
snow patch to scree chute leading from it. Climb 
the chute, keeping to the north side to the talus 
slope leading to the summit. 


Ascent July 30, 1953, by Jim Eoontz and Rose¬ 
marie Lenel. 

The register contained: '"First ascent C. L. 
Corey, J. II. LeConte June 30, 1898." 

"1932 Theodore S. Solomons. I named this 
peak in 1894 and made (with Leigh Bierce, son of 
Ambrose Bierce) the first ascent. It being late, 
we did not climb to (this) summit. This is my 
first revisitation of the San Joaquin Sierra." 

July 11, 1934 James .right S.C# from Lake 
Italy crossed ridge E.Jf.3. of summit and climbed 
from Beveriy Lake on East Fork of 3ear Creek." 

* * * 

. PEAK 12,866 

(Ele vati on from the new map) 

Class 2 traverse from Seven Gables. 

Traverse the ridge leading southeast from 
Seven Gables to the lake in the saddle between 
Seven C-ables and peak 12,866, keeping well below 
the crest. From the- lake climb the north arete 
to the first sumnit. The two summits seem to be 
equally high. 

Ue returned to camp via the saddle and the 
Southernmost'S East Fork of Bear creek lakes. 

Ascent July 30, 1953, by Jim Eoontz and 
Rosemarie Lenel. There were no cairns or other 
evidence of prior ascent. 

* * * 

PEAK 13,242 

’ Class 3 to i 4 from the small oblong lake 
northeast of Se^ren Gables. From this lake go 
directly east around the north shore of 7 Lake 
and ascend the/ridge leading to peak 12,817? 

I \ 













Traverse the east side of this ridge to the sad¬ 
dle between Peaic 12,817 end Peak 13,234. Climb 
the south side of the west arete from this sad¬ 
dle to the summit. One Cbss 4 pitch was encount¬ 
ered half way up on the traverse, which might be 
bypassed. « . 

Ascent July 31, 1953, by Jim ICoontz and 
Rosemarie Lenel, a new route. 

The register contained: "First ascent 
August 15, 1935 Lloyd Douglas, Gordon Granger, 
climbed by south arete." 

* * * 

MBHRUB I PE.iK 15,0 77 feet 

Class 2 from small oblong lake northeast of 
Seven Gables. 

Go over the saddle as described in the 
account of Peak 13,234 and contour around the 
west shoulder of Royce to the saddle between 
Royce and..Herriam. Proa here climb to the sum¬ 
mit over talus. 


Ascent July 31, 1955, by Jim Roontz, Rose¬ 
marie Lenel, Daisy Johnson, and Dick Johnson. 

The register contained: :: July 14, 1933, 
Footsteps in the gravel indicated at least one 
previous ascent, probably today by some member- • 
of the Sierra Club Party. No cairn or other 
evidence of ascents. The folia:ing. party cane 
up ffom the saddle on northwest via the ridge. 
Because of t’is ascent from French Creek Canyon 
on Bastille Day, we propose the name of Bastille 
peak for this summit. Lewis F. Clark, Julie 
Dec. Mortimer, Ted jailer." 

!: July 3, 1939 East side, Alden Bryant, 

Bob Helliwell.-• 
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"August 11, 1948 Fina.tCTeek^Fass towcanyon 
between Royce and Pierriam. Up Merriam side on 
top of glacier. Then up through a chimney and - 
tunnel to northwest side to summits. Bob wood, 
Lee llerriam Talbet, Denny Johnson." 

"Southwest gully Ned Robinson, Carl Feldman, 
Merrit Robinson, Dick v/;yman, Sept. 2, 1949". 


- * * * 

ROYCE PEU C 15 ,258 f eet 

Class 2 from the pass described in the 

account of " eafc 13,234* 

Prom the pass cross to the western shoulder 
of Royce and climb to the summit over talus. 

Ascent July 31, 1953, by Jim Koontz and 
Rosemarie Lenel, a new route. 

The register contained: "First ascent 
June :’3, 1931, vi Rothan’ pass. Roy V. crites, 

A. N than, C. Clark." 

;; IPay 16, 1936, East Face. Ellis Porter, 
Herbert elch, prank ; Lig" Richardson." 

'August 18, 1949, South ascent, Paul Chorley." 

>’c 


MOUNT LULLS 13,4 68 fee t 

Class 4 traverse from Second Mono Recess 
via the est Face to Fourth Recess via the North 
Face. 

The ascent was made by the route previously 
described. The mountain was descended on the 
northeast side via the rock rib northwest of the 
ice couloir and the bergshrund crossed via a 
snowbridge. The snow was soft and did not require 



























V7HERE HILGARD 


BRANCH 


BEGINS 


Lake Italy overflows into a tortuous rocky 
gorge which circles around the south face of Mt. 
Hilgard. This is the wellknown Hilgard Branch 
of Bear Creek. 

A series of glaciated ridges makes up its 
southern wall and they culminate in a group of 
unnamed and unclimbed peaks. Among these is an 
outstanding mountain that can be seen from every 
direction in the central Sierra. And yet, it 
has never been dignified by a name or even a num¬ 
ber on the old maps. Jim Koontz and a party of 
Base Campers climbed its identical summits this 
summer. It has been suggested that it be named 
GEMINI. 


It, with Seven Gables and the Pinnacles, will 
be our close neighbors in Base Camp when we are 
on the Hilgard Branch. 


Photography by OliverKehrlein 




















crampons or ice axes, fourth Recess was descends 
ed on the west side. . The cliffs leading to the 
lowest lake can be descended, but it should be 
avoided by keeping high on the vjestem side of 
the recess along a ducked trail. 

Ascent August 13, 1953, by Jim Eoontz, 
Rosemarie Lenel, and Gene 3err, t ^v ** 


MOUNT ITJHTIFCTOF 12, 400 feet 

Class 3 from jfono Creel: vis. the south arete, 
jroa the bottom of the Fourth. Recess go northeast 
up the scree shoulder of Huntington to the south 
arete and follow 7 it to the summit. 

-.scent • ugust 4, 1953, by Oliver Hehrlein, 
Jira.oontz, Rosemarie Lonel, . t n Connig, Hazel 
Burton, Bob Gray, Jack Allen, and Bill pope. 

Some basque shepherds had left a cairn at 
one point. 

The register contained: •1st ascent July 
14, 1934, via ; ioneer Basin, Norman Clyde, Dave 
Brower, and Nervey Voge. 

"July 17, 1942, S.F. Ruby via Hilton Lake." 

•'August 52, l q 50, Cricket Strong ( acinle^." 

% £ 

R-p HD JkHL _. 3 rL 1 l*. 8 - 5 . 0 _ f ®. e i 

Class 3 from .second Recess via the vest 
arete. 

Ascend Laurel Creek Canyon via the ducked 
trail to C-rinnel Lake. From C-rinnel Lake climb 
to the pass between Red and White and Peak 
12,225, keeping to the western side of the can¬ 


yon on the rock for the final 300 feet in order 
to avoid loose rock "nd scroe. From the pass 
follow the route previously described. 

Fhile we were making the first part of the 
descent we heard a roar, and looking south, we 
saw an enormous rock slide crash down the north 
face of Recess leak. Clouds of rock dust and 
snow boiled up as though an explosion had taken 
place. 

As cant August 5, 1953, by Oliver Kehrlein, 
Jim Hoontz, Hazel Burton, Gene Serr, II, Charles 
Horse, Alan olf, Starr Conning, Bill lope, Joe 
AacFarland, 2d Richardson, peter Belmont, Bob 
Gr.y, Rosemarie Lenel, and Jack Allen. 

Some Bascue shepherds had left a note on 

the gendarme. 

>Jc 

'.FIG' 11,6 60 

Class 2 from Second mono Recess. 

Follow the trail from the Second necess to 
Mono Creek, up Mono Creek to the Laurel Creek to 
the top of the first bench. From here proceed Tv- 
west up the 200 foot buttress, a thousand feet 
south along the ridge, 200 feet westerly up a 
scree slope, and bad: northeast 200 feet, throng, 
low brush, to the summit. 

Ascuit August 3, 1953, by alt g’heelock, 
Lyman "ood, and Harlan Herbert. 

The register contained; July 11, 1947, 
Wallace Hayes. Jfromjj-ono Creek." 
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Class 2 from southwest lake of Pioneer Basin. 

Proceed southwest from the lake around the 
palisade and continue to the south shoulder, 
hen scree slows the climbing cut northwest keep¬ 
ing parallel to, but below ridge, until large 
summit blocks ere reached. 

Ascent Avgust 11, 1953, by 'alt heeloclc, 
Str.n Conning, Harlan Herbert, Allan Rockvrood, 
and Elizabeth Ting. 

• 5*C * Jjc 

EA..R CREEP3 IIS 1 3,713 feet 

Class 3 from Hills creek Brnch of Second 
Mono Recess Creek. 

Climb to the pass between Abbot and Gabb, 
keeping to the east side of the c nyon. Con¬ 
touring as much as possible along the east side 
of the Lake Italy 3:sin, crocs to the foot of 
Bear Creek Spire. Climb to the Bear Creek spire 
plateau. "scent the couloir south of the rock 
rib descending from the summit. Upon reaching 
the broad ledge below the cliff leading to the 
summit, proceed north along the ledge and climb 
the rock rib to the summit. 

Ascent August 9, 1955, by Jim Koontz, Ed 
Toby, Al "olf, and Tete Murphy. 

The register contained: "May 27, 1932, Up 
N.E. arete, Norman Clyde. 

ngu ust 16, 1932, north ridge. Drench." 

"July 10, 1934, By north side east arete. 
Norman Clyde, Hervey Voge, Dave Brower." 

"August 10, 1934, Up vest face via chimney 
on ridge north of (summit). Samuel . French, 
Chas. a. Ry, Harry t/ilcox French, william Baugh, 



Bob Baugh." 

"August 2, 1940, via 8. . face from upper 
Qem Lake. Dr. and Mrs.- C. Pecker." 

"July 5, 1941, North arete with variations, 
some 5th class. Dick Jones, waiter Rennies." 

5{c Sfc 5*C 

M OUNT JULIUS .CAESAR 15,196 feet 

Class 3 traverse from Be r creek Spire. 

Descend Bear creek Spire via the south side 
of the talus pi teau wrest of the summit, staying 
close to the bottom of the western ridge with the 
three lar e snow m tcb.es that look like "linen 
on t e line . Upon reaching the end of the pla¬ 
teau, descend the western avalrnche chute. 

Contour from the bottom of the avalanche chute 
to the large lake in the cirgue betvreen Bear 
Croek Spire and Julius Caesar. Go around the 
north side of the long snow patch leading into 
- the av lanehe chute that descends from the east 
arete of Julius Caesar. Climb the north side of 
this chute and traverse the east arete to the sub¬ 
mit. Descend to Lake Italy via the west arete, 
(Class 2) and the snow patches lying below; the 
w;estem saddle. 

Ascent ^ugust 9, 1953, by Jim ICoontz, pete 
Murphy, Al 'olf, and Ed Toby, a new; route. 

The register contained: August 12, 1928. 
Having climbed this peak and finding no signs of 
previous ascents, we christen it Mt. Julius Cae¬ 
sar since it is the highest unnamed peak over¬ 
looking the Italy Basin. Alfred R. prater, 

- Myrtle prater." 

"July 15, 1933, from Lake Italy. Dave 
Brower, George Rockvood." 
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• MONO ROCK 11,555 feet 

Class 2 from 4th Hono Recess (lovr lake). 

Follow the ducked trail toward upper recess, 
until it ends. Then angle upward along the base 
of the buttress to the near, ridge. Cut back dir¬ 
ectly to the su wiit. 

Ascent August 10, 1S53, by alt heelock, 
Harlan Herbert^ Jack Herbert, Stan conning, end 
Elizabeth King. 

The register shows the first ascent in 194G 
by Les Lavelle. 


# * * 

PA K 12,241 

(west ’.'all o f 2nd Recess) 

Easy 3rd Class. 

Climb wall of 2nd Recess diagonally over 
glaciated slabs to saddle between 12,241 and 
11,641. From saddle climb east edge of main 
avalanche chute on north face, crossing over to 
west buttress at top and thence on to north sum¬ 
mit, lowest of the three. Second summit is a 20 
foot block which can be ascended on its south . 
fade. Follow west side of ridge to highest sum¬ 
mit at south end. No evidence of c im or pre¬ 
vious climb on any of the summits. 


Three ascents made with following signing 
regigter: Ed Toby, Peter murphy, Oliver x.ehrlein, 
Earl Vedell, I lax Janofi, Hans and Posen, rie Ost- 
- aid, Chuck Rerzyk, LiHey Stanley, Leif Thorne- 
Thonsen, Tom Eourke, Genda Earki, Tal Fletcher, 
Jan Coll .rd, Jim Turner, Peter Raven, Jessical 
Heybrook, H. Haddock, Robert Honey, Chuck Horrey, 
Sam French, Gil and Lotte Clark, D. ' endt, and 




Joe licFafland'.Pu^v.^ » 


42 . ' t - 




PEAK 12,205 

(V’es t wall of 1st Recess) 


Second Class. 


Climbed from west face gained from 1st 
Recess through notch wouth of the summit, or 
from Vulcanic Knob plateau. Then wall up over 
gradual slope to summit. 

July 50', 1953, Oliver Kehrlein, Peter 
Raven, Jack Allen, Bob Gray, Gene Serr, and Bill 
r° j: e. 

^ 


PEAK 12,124 

(past -Tall of 2nd Recess) 

Climb wall, bypassing cliffs by using stream 
bed in avalanche cuts to ridge; work around east 
face of ridge on loose rock’and exposed face to 
final pinnacle which was ascended on its west 
face, using rope. Found a cairn and a rusty can 
but names were illegible; Rervey Voge, Jane 
CoHard, and Mary Crothers. 


PEAK 12,200 


Between 2nd and 3rd Recesses. 

Route followed was the same and a continua¬ 
tion of that used for 12,124; follow east side -ef 
ridge with one severe pitch, then a knife-edge 
and up the west face .-of the final pinnacle. 










No evidence of previous ascent. 

Hervey Voge, Jane Collard, and • larv 
Crothers. 


3jC i\< 

12' K 11,669 

west of Laurel Creek, ,2nd Class. 

Leave Laurel Creek trail as it levels off at 
the lip of the basin. Climb the west wall and 
work around to the south face, thence up to the 
ridge and summit. Cairn and register showed a 
previous ascent. 

alter r heelock and party. 

pii ai: i:,69 2 

Class 4 from Second Mono Recess via east 
arete. 


Froceed up the recess to the talus that lies 
below the cirque cliffs just beyond the willows 
at the end of the valley. Climb westward over 
the talus toward the short cliff below the only 
lake in the canyon, lying between leak 12,751 
and the south shoulder of Recess leak. Climb 
this cliff on the north side of the outlet from 
the lake. Proceed on up the center of the canycn 
to the snow patch that lies below the best av-1- 
anche chute giving access to the east arete. 

Cross the snow, ascend this chute, keeping to 
the west wall of it, and then climb the-arete to 
the summit-; The excessive loose rock makes 
Class 4 climbing out of Class 3. The descent 
was made via the south arete (Class 2), the snow 
patches below it, and the canyon between Mounts 
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Gabb and Hilgard, that drops into Second Recess. 
The cir ue cliffs below the lowest lake in this 
canyon can be avoided by taking the only loose 
rock couloir. The couloir lies at the extreme 
east side of the cirque. 

Ascent August 11, 1953, by Jim Eoontz, 

Ralph Ferry, Al Schmitz, George Mallerstein, and 
Fred peters. No cairn or other evidence of prior 
ascent was found. 


MO UNT GAB B 15 ,7 11 feet 

Class 4 from Second Mono Recess via Mills 
Creek, the glacier, and the north face. 

Ascend the first Mills Creek bench via the 
ducked trail north of the creek and proceed on 
up the Mills Creek Canyon on this trail. After 
passing the highest lake just below the terminal 
moraine, ascend the snow patch south of the mor¬ 
aine, cross the talus tongue that separates this 
snow patch from the glacier, and then climb the 
glacier to the face just west of the very prom¬ 
inent split in the mi die of the Gabb face. 

This split extends upward from east to west, 
and ends about 300 feet directly below the summit 
It is filled with ice, and the melting ice re¬ 
leases rock continuously. From the glacier climb 
the slabs to the west side of the split. Ascend 
the split, keeping to the west side to avoid the 
avalanches. Just below the large chockstone 
blocc'cing the split and holding back large 
quantities of loose rock and'scree, take to the 
rock and climb the exposed ledges leading to the 
20 to 25 foot crack that runs upward from east 
to west at the bottom of the west wall of the 
split that is adjacent to the chockstone. 

Avoid the fingertip traverse leading into the 
couloir above the chockstone. Climb the crack 





















to a broad rest point and a good belay position. 
Climb the twenty foot bck and knee chimney to 
the top of the vest wall of the split. Avoid 
the layback. . From here proceed upward and to 
the west over talus to the northwest arete. 

Climb the arete to the summit. The descent was 
made via the north i.est arete (Class 2) and the' 
glacier. 

Ascent August 13, ?l 953, by Jim Koontz, 

Ralph Terry, Fred leters, George Rallerstein, 
and Al Schmitz, a new route. 

lie were chased off the summit by a storm 
before all the data from the register could be 
collected. 

The following was obtained: "July 13, 1034 
Southeast face. Betty Hindshaw, Edmund Thelen, 
Jr., Harvey Millenz." 

"Sept. 12, 1935 Southwest face, Fred Ross, 
Harold Hiller." 

"1936 Via Second Recess. Dave Bradley, 
Bill Bradley." 

" ug. 3, 1938 (East ridge nd face( , 

Richard B. Johnson." 

"hup;. 16, 1939 Northeast ridge from Abbot, 
william Roberts, Richard E. Olson." 

* * # 

RED 1TD ' TIITEJ XTEh TRIN 1 2,850' feet 

Class 3 from Laurel Creek via the pass be¬ 
tween Teak 12,225 and Red and White and the west 
arete. 

Same route as previously described. 

Ascent August 15, 1953, by Jim Koontz, Al 
Schmitz, Ralph perry, Fred x eters, George 
alle stein, Sue Murphy,. Debbie Brooks, Clarence 


Wolcott, and John Hixson. 

* * * 

MONO ROCII 11,555 feet 

From the west side of the first lake. 

Ascent august 17, 1953, by Leonard Schiff, 
Robert Hofstadter, and Felix Bloch. 

>!<. 55c 

MONO R OCK 11,555 feet 

Class 4 from the lower headwall of the 
Fourth Recess, rather than drop down to a small 
meadow about half way back, above the lake, an 
attempt ■ as made to retain altitude by using the 
leug.es. 

This roved to be a class 3 and 4 climb, aid 
as the party had no rope, only the leader con¬ 
tinued. 

The route ended in a small bowl giving 
easy access to the summit. 

Ascent -august 17, 1953, by Bill .allaoe. 

>'£ * 5>C 

15,198 PINNACLES (new map) 

Class 5 'est face chimneys from the Fourth. 
Mono Recess. 

This route was chosen for its rock climbing 
possibilities. As you face the 12,202 ridge 
from between the Third and Fourth Recess lakes, 
you will see a large col with a chockstone a 
short distance below it. A narrow couloir angles 









down below the chockstone to the north and then back 
to the south endin'-’ in a chockstoned chimney, above 
this chimney a ledge extends south snci c.ox,n, which 
looked like a feasible route. Proceed across the 
talus to the base of the chockstoned chimney. 


After climbing the first difficult Class 3 
chockstone at the base of this chimney, I noticed a . 
shallow overhanging chimney just to the north of the ■, 
chockstoned chimney and free of chockstones. A ledge 
apparently led from the top of this chimney to the to 
of the south chimney. I climbed the somewhat exposed, 
north chimney and found that the ledge petered out 
just before reaching the smooth, handholdless, over¬ 
hanging, and scree covered chockstone in the south 
chimne3 r . This pitch could probably be negotiated, 
with piton protection, by stretching aero"3 the wide 
crack above the chockstone and cross-pressuring over 
it. Just above and to the north os the north chimney, 
the’ e are some very exposed and rather difficult 
cracks leading upwards; these I also avoided. 


After descending the north chimney, I went up 
the south chimney insice the first chockstone and had 
George give me a lower bely using the first chock¬ 
stone in place of a piton. This belay becomes worth¬ 
less when the overhanging chockstone is reached. I 
worked up using back and foot to the overhanging 
chockstone. Good handholds were on the underside of 
the chockstone. The chockstone forces you out to a 
somewhat precarious position on the very rim of the 
chimney. By going out a, little farther, I was able 
to work my right arm free of its wedged in position 
between the chockstone and the south \ all of the chim 
ney. There was a shallow scree filled depression on 
top of the chockstone that served as a handhold for 
my right hand and enabled me to get up. Some fifty 
feet farther up the widened crack, and after passing 
a couple of easy back and foot chockstones, I reached 
a good belay position and was able to bring the rest 
of the party up on tension; From here we proceeded 
straight up the face, avoiding the couloir to the 



north, over a series of Class 3 ledges and 

■cracks to an easy oftimney' contain-lug one 
wedged-in chockstone, and another on "top,' 

.me forked up b^t’ een'the two-using them for 
handholds;’ This brings-you-out on a wide 
ledge that peters out- into a friction tra¬ 
verse leading.south and upwards into Class 
,'5 climbing. . The "chimney continues on- up- •• 
-wards.. Traverse along the nr;..row ledge 
lending into the chimne v - underneath another 
• chockstone end- slimb up onto the 1 ids' ledge 
above this chockstone. From here proceed 
on directly up until you reach the large 
choc’cstbne just below the col. This may be 
climbed on wither side, but the south is 
difficult Class 4, while the north is diffi¬ 
cult Class 3. I climbed the south side while 
the others took -the north side. From here 
it is a wallcup tc the col. From the .col we 
climbed north along the face of the north 
pinnacle over Class 3 ledges to the summit 
of this pinnacle. There was a cairn, but 
no register. f e descended to the col and 
then climbed along the vest face of the south 
pinnacle on Class 3 ledges to its summit. 
There was a cairn here but no register. 

From here we could see the highest pinnacle 
which was to the south. e traversed along 
the west face of the arete over Class 3 and 
4 pitches to the Class 3 couloir leading 
down just under the hig’ est pinnacle. Here 
we left George, who was tired, and climbed 
to the summit of 13,202 over Class 3 and 4 
pitches. ' e then descended the good Class 
3 couloir, not having time to climb the 
next and last pinnacle to the south. 

Ascent August 17, 1953, b 3 ' - Jim Foontz, 
Ralph perry, Fred I-eters, and George paller- 
stein, who didn’t make the final pinnacle. 


The register contained: :! July 25, 1946 
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A CURTAIN OP LACEY WATERS 


The Mono Recess abounded in waterfalls and 
cascades of every form and variety. So we offer 
this one as a beautiful example of the many pic¬ 
tures of "water in action". 

Some of the others were: the twisted box- 
gorge torrent that shot out from the cliff in the 
dark cleft of Mono Creek below Lava Dome; the wa¬ 
ter-wheel falls of 2nd Recess Creek and on the 
cliff below Mills Creek Valley; the zig-zag falls 
on the 800 foot headwall of 4th Recess Lake; and 
the black-and-white mossy falls that foamed over 
the cliffs above Mott Lake. 


Photography by Cliff Youqgquist 


























From Fourth Recess.' Fritz (Gerstacher), Winnie 
(Virginia Whitacre), Sierra Club Base Camp." 

"August 1, 1946 Fast Buttress. Lester 
LaVelle, Malcolm Smith, Sierra Club Base Camp." 

* * * 

MOUNT GA3B 13,711 feet 

Class 2 from second Mono Recess via Mills 
Creel: and Mills pass. Contour around the south 
side of the mountain to the first good chute. 

The chute runs out about 500 feet from the summit. 
Transfer to the next one to the xvest, which leads 
to the summit. 

The descent was made via the Gabb Glacier, 

A hundred feet down the west arete, a break per¬ 
mitted access to the steep talus slope on the west 
shoulder leading to the glacier. 

Ascent August 18, 1953, by Virg Sisson, 

Larry Stuffy, Stan Conning, Ward Sisson, Jeff 
Smith, and Bob Robertson. 

* * * 


MOUNT HOPKI NS 12,‘108 feet 


Class 2 from Mono Creek via the south east 

face. 

Proceed on up to the west side of the second 
lake in Pioneer Basin. Go south above the large 
rocks west of the lake. Work up to the ridge, 
avoiding the scree as mue'h-as possible, and then 
proceed north, staying near the crest of the rid¬ 
ge to the summit. 

The descent was made via the south scree 
slopes. The party split: Two descended to the 
base of Third Recess; three returned to pioneer 


Basin 


Ascent August 18, 1953, by Bill Wallace, 
Frieda Klunt, Marguerite Baumann, 'Walter Martin, 
and Hank Nelson. 


* * * 

MDUNT ST ANFO RD 12, 651 feet 

Class 2 from Mono creek between pioneer 
Basin and Fourth Recess. 

proceed up the middle of pioneer Basin to 
McGeo pass. From here climb the scree and tains 
west arete to the cliffs, pass under the cliffy, 
traversing southeast, and then climb the main 
couloir to the summit. The descent was made via 
the scree couloirs into pioneer Basin. 

The ascent was made August 18, 1953, by Jim 
I-Coontz, Debbie Brooks, Bart Perry, Sue Murphy, 
Susanne sommer, Ann Abbott. 

The register contained; "July 14, 1934, 
Traversed entire ridge from Huntington. Carried 
but did not use 90 foot, £ inch rope. The B. 2I» 
is the only record of previous ascent. Norman. C 
Clyde, Hervey Voge, Dave Brower." 

"August 28, 1939 Northwest ridge from 
notch. Jack Sturgeon." 

"July 31, 1946 Southwest slope. Douglas 
R. powell." 

"August 24, 1947 Fred Querina and faith¬ 
ful dog Gypsie."-.-. 


5je 

MOUNT ABBOT 13,716 feet 
Class 3 from Mills Creek. 
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Route same as previously described. 

The ascent was made August 20, 1053, by Jim 

Koontg; George Qallerstein, Pete Meyer, Debbie 
Brooks, Ann Abbot, Susanne Sommer, John Sanford, 
Sue Murphy, Bob Robertson (Tex), Lawrence Stuppy, 
and Virg Sisson. 


* * * 

BLACK KAWEAH AMD THE FYRA1IIDAL FINNACLE 

Class 4 traverse from the trail junction in 
Big Arroyo via the cirque lake ana southwest 
face to the east arete. 

Proceed to the cirque lake going around the 
south side. Climb the terminal moraine. Des¬ 
cending directly from the summit is a couloir 
with cliffs. The next couloir to the north is 
easy. Me climbed the rock on the north side of 
this couloir, encountering two class four pitch¬ 
es , and then transferred into the couloir which 
we climbed to the summit. We descended via the 
southeast face onto the arete connecting the Black 
and Red Kaweahs. After reaching the summit of 
the high pyramidal pinnacle, where we found a 
cairn, but no register, we were stopped by the 
cliffs on t’he,iRed Kaweah side. We climbed b:ck 
down the Black Kaweah side and traversed under 
the west wall of this pinnacle, across the aval¬ 
anche chute from the notch between this pinnacle 
and the next and higher one toward Red Kaweah, 
and dropped down the next avalanche chute. 

Ascent August 25, 1953 by Jim Koontz, Fred 
peters, and pete Murphy. 

The register contained; "August 11, 1920, 
attempted to climb along K.W. ridge, but impass¬ 
able notches prevented. Then dropped down about 
400 feet into the southern cirque and ascended 


the chimney which notches the N.W • ridge 100 feet 
N.W. of the summit. Duncan McDuffie, Innis Brown 

and G.S. Hutchinson." 

"July 26, 1921 Entered the large chimney 
farthest to the right directly from the cirque 
and swung into the chimney to the left. Followed 
it with few detours to the top. philyp E« ^"j-tn, 
Marian E. Simpson, Irene P. Smith." 

"July 12, 1924 Yesterday climbed red and. 
gray and black peak (13,434) noroh ox nere anc. 
named it Kaweah Queen as it is surrounded by 
Kaweal s on all sides. There was no evidence of 
previous ascents, put cairn there and o cairns 
on smaller l’idge topped peak to left of it. 
Suggested name ’Triple Top’ for latter as it has 
three summits of equal height. Merle L. Baden, 

H. H. Bliss." 

"Sept. 1, 1927 Northwest ridge. Climb 
over endless chutes but averaging about 100 feet 
from crest. Decker C-. McAllister, Kenneth camp- 
bell# 77 

"Aug. 15, 1923 Followed southwest ridge to 
junction with main west ridge and followed lat¬ 
ter to top, descending for one sharp notch but 
returning to ridge at once. A. R. Sllingwood, 
Carl A. Blaurock." 

"June 24, 1935 Ascended along southeast 
ridge from notch on Black Kaweah side of largest 
hump on ridge; and this is perhaps a new route 
(?) Neil H. Ruge, Jim Smith." 

* * * 

HIGHEST PINNACLE ON ARETE BET.'IEEN BL'CM KAMEAH 
AND RED KAiIEAH (The one just south of the pyra¬ 
midal pinnacle) 

Class 3 from the notch between this pinnacle 
and the pyramidal one to the north. 

From the west ascend the first couloir soulh 
of that which descends directly from the col be- 
















tween the two pinnacles. Traverse across loose 
rock to the col. From here climb to the summit 
Over Class 3 rock. After reaching the summit, I 
went to the south end of the pinnacle .'‘•'exploring 
for a route down the south end. There was none 
that did not involve pitons, and I was forced to 
return to the summit, which involved climbing my 
rappel rope for 15 feet just south of the summit 
where a loose rock knife edge had petered out. 

Ascent August 26, 1953, by Jim Koontz, Fete 
Murphy, and Fred peters. No cairn or other evi¬ 
dence of prior ascent was found. 

* * * 

RED KfiH EAH 

Class 2 from the bottom of the chute mention¬ 
ed in t ie account of the climb of the highest pin¬ 
nacle between Black Kaweah and Red Raweah. 

Traverse along the west base of the north 
ridge to easy rock and ascend directly to the 
summit. 

The descent was made via the northwest coul¬ 
oir. 

The ascent was made August 26, 1953, by Jim 
Koontz, Fred Peters and pete Murphy. 

Nothing of any interest was found in the 
register as it dated back only to 1936. 

* * * 

TEE LARGE SQU.EE PINNACLE IN THE CENTER OF THE 
ARETE BET SEN RED KAAEAEI AND PEAK 15,728 _ 

Class 3, maximum, from the west via the col 
between this pinnacle and the next to the south¬ 


east 


From the lake at the base of the arete 
climb directly to the col, attempting to stay 
on as solid rock as possible. From the col work 
up the southeast face on very exposed narrow led¬ 
ges to a broad 100 foot ledge leading to the 
next series of exposed narrow ledges whichwbring 
you to the summit. 

The ascent was made August 27, 1953, by Jim 
Koontz, Pete Murphy, and Fred peters. 

The register contained: "June 26, 1935 
Jim Smith, Neil H. Ruge." 

* * * 

FIRST PINNACLE SOUTHEAST OF THE LARGE SQUARE 
PINNACLE ON THE RIDGE BETWEEN RED KALEAH AND 

__P EAK 13,7 28_ 

Class 3 from the col between the two. 

prom the col between the two ascend dir¬ 
ectly to the summit. The descent was made on 
the south. 

The ascent was made August 27, 1953, by 
Jim Koontz, Fred peters, and pete Murphy. NO 
cairn or other evidence of prior ascent was 
found. 

* * * 

MICHAEL’S PINNACLE, THE HIGH PINNACLE" JUST SOUTH 
OF RED KAITLiH, AND TIE ARETE BZT.7EEN THIS PINNACLE 
.AND TIE SQUARE ONE 


Class 3 from the west lake. 

Climb to the arete north of the square pin- 
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nacle and proceed up the arete. We climbed the 
four major pinnacles between Michael’s and the 
square one and found no cairns or other evidence 
of prior ascent. After climbing the last of 
these, we descended the same way we had climbed 
it and worked around it on the west side on a 
narrow ledge which petered out in a steep chim¬ 
ney couloir. We descended the couloir some thirty 
feet until it joined the next and then worked 
back up onto the ledge, which we followed around 
to the col between this pinnacle and Michael’s. 
From the col we ascended a wide talus ledge on 
the northeast side of the arete to some easy 
rock which led back onto the arete. From here 
it was a walkup to the summit. 

Ascent August 28, 1953, by Jim Koontz, pete 
Murphy, and Fred Peters. 

The register on Michael’s pinnacle con¬ 
tained the following: ,; C. p. Michael, Sierra 
Club, 1912.” As no one had climbed the pinnacle 
since then, and since the register was in bad 
shape, hardly, legible, we removed it. 

# 5fC 

TRAPPERS INC- SOUTH TO NORTH TPQ RIDGE BET MEN 
MOUNT KAFEAH AMD* THE THIRD IINK.CLE NORTH EST OF 

PE AK 1 3,728 __ 

Class 2 to 13m728 and Class 3 from here. 

Climb the western shoulder that descends 
from the lowest col between Mt. Kaweah and peak 
13,728. Traverse along the ridge to Mt. Kaweah 
over talus. Traverse back to 13,728 end the next 
three pinnacles. Then traverse southeast again 
to the first easy scree slope descending west and 
descend. 


The ascents were made August 29, 1953, by 
Jim Eoontz, Fred Peters, and pete Murphy. 
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8 No cairn or other evidence of prior ascent 
was found on the three pinnacles north of 13,728. 
13,728 had two cairns and a bottle, but no reg¬ 
ister. Mt. Kaweah’s register contained only the 
following of any interest, although it was load¬ 
ed with enthusiasm, including one man who dedica¬ 
ted his climb to the woman he hoped some day to 
make his wife : "August 9, 1926 East ridge. 

Roy R. Crawford, Warren G. Moody." 

"July 16, 1927 From Chagoana plateau. 
Gilbert . . Colby, E. Morris Cox, Jr., Francis D. 
Tnppaan." 

", Ally 20, 1927 From Moraine Lake. Walter 
0. Corner.' 

"July 11, 1945 From the East, mostly all 
rock climbing. Fred . . Dandrock, Ronald Duncan." 

* * * 

__ SOUTH RIDGE IE PD T NG TO M ICH EL’ S PIFEACIE 

We climbed this ridge from the west, south 
of the smooth and perpendicular pinnalces leading 
to Michael’s pinnacle, we were looking for s 
route up Michael’s pinnacle and thought it might 
work after deciding that the couloir leading to 
the col between Red Kaweah and Michael’s pinnalce 
was not feasible. This ridge, however, is not 
passable without the use of much hardware. r e 
traversed south along it uiitil we came to the 
scree slope that drops east into the lake between 
this ridge and the main Kaweah arete. 

In knapsaclcing from Mineral King to the 
trail junction west of the Black Kaweah, there is 
no good route. We avoided going over Black Rock 
pass because it took us so far out of t s e way. 

We crossed Sawtooth pass to Columbine Lake and 
then crossed the north ridge from Columbine Lake 
into Big Five Lakes by traversing, well below the 
crest but well above Cyclamen Lake , to the first 

col. We crossed to the east side of this ridge 
and into Little Five Lakes Basin. 
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MONO RECESSES IK 3RD DIMENSION 



This is a perfect — and we say perfect , we mean 
PERFECT — replica of the hono Recesses — modeled 
by Reynold Meussdorffer. 

Last year he astounded everyone by bringing into 
Camp a relief model of the Evolution Country. That 
model proved invaluable in our glaciological studies, 
as it provided the needed third dimension. Ue have 
since exhibited it at various colleges and the pro¬ 
fessors have tried to steal it — no soap. 

It would take you or me years to make such an accurate 
model. I won't tell you how Reyn does it - that's his 
secret. 

So please refer to these and to the other pic¬ 
tures accompanying the following article and you 11 
understand how the nono Receses v/e re formed. 

The upper left picture shows the Mono watershed 
900,000 years ago, when a sea-of-ice covered whole area. 

#2- Lower left: 700,000 years ago, after valley floors 
had been lowered and the second cycle of glaciers 
flowed through them as rivers of ice. 

#3- Upper right: 300,000 years ago — the valleys oe- 
came deeper and the mountains stood out. 

#4- Lower right: 90,000 years ago — the landscape ap¬ 
proached -present conditions. Uhere there was ice then, 
there are forests now. 

Rote the transverse alignment of the valleys — 
in the pattern of the Jurassic folds. 

Mote the gradual deepening of the valleys. 

And in particular, note how Lava Dome olockec 
the direct flow of Mono Creek and Glacier, thus pre¬ 
venting it from deepening its channel 























ARE UNIQUE 


WHY MONO RECESSES 

by OLIVER KEHRIEIN 


When Theodore Solomons, 61 years ago, 
first saw and named the Mono Recesses, he 
realized that they were different, unique. 
The year before he'died he told me: ” It 
was a wild and "chaotic country-—and yet 
it'was'more symmetrical than any other 
group of Sierra mountains I had ever 
seen.” Perhaps that is the reason why he 
named the series of parallel valleys "THE 
RECESSES"---a most ungeographical term. 

A recess is defined as an indentation, 
an alcove or niche in a room, a place of 
retirement, retreat, for secrecy or se¬ 
clusion. And it has proved all of these 
for those trouble-wearied vacationers who 
have sought its solitude to rehilld 
jangled nerves and jaded bodies. 

The Mono Recess area, is different--yes, 
decidedly different, from other sections of 
the Sierra. Yet, it has been formed from 
the same granite by the same glacial ac¬ 
tion with similar forests, wildflowers and 
sky-blue lakes.' But the difference lies 
in the almost formal, geometrical pattern 
of its valleys and ridges. They seem to 
contradict the very laws of geomorphology 


by which watersheds are formed. Thus, the 
regular pattern of a drainage area Is much 

like the branching of 
a rose bush. Its 
branches take off from 
the main stem at an 
acute angle, subdiv¬ 
ide into smaller groups 
of branChlets and stems 
which, in turn, end In 
leaves and clusters of 
flowers. 



On the other hand, the Mono Creek 
watershed suggests more the pattern of a 
locust twig, with its leaflets breaking 
off at right angles from the main stem 
and without secondary bifurcations and 
multiple subdivisions of minor stream¬ 
lets . 


We are indebted to the following photographers for the use of their pictures in 
illustrating the following two articles: Mary Barnas, Ed Breitwieser,Jane Collard, 
Harry Farmer, Steve Miller, Charles Mors,'Scudder Nash, Roy Paine, Owen Pearce, 
Walter Wheelock and several unsigned photographs. 
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Each lateral valley 
empties directly and 
squarely into the 
main trunk. 

An explanation 
for this difference is 
in order. In seeking 
it, maybe we'can find 
an explanation for 
many of the other 
striking features of 

this section- all of 

which intrigued Base 
Campers this summer. 


Among those questions regularly asked 
were: 

The first, most'frequent,was: Why 
do we have to climb up from the main 
stream into each of the Recesses and 
Basins?'' That they are "hanging valleys” 
is obvious, but why? 

Why are the Recesses (those valleys 
to the south of Mono Creek) so narrow and 
deeply glaciated, while the Basins (north 
of the Creek) are so flat and spread out? 

Why are the floors of these northern 
Basins so much higher than those of the 
Recesses and why do the lakes in the 
Basins fan out in all directions, while 
those in the Recesses string out like a 
chain of sapphires? 

What caused the spectacular flutings 
and sculpturings on the canyon walls, 
especially in the 4th Recess and Mills 
Creek areas? 



And, finally the $64 question: How do 
you account for the simple bi-lateral 
arrangement of the Recesses? 

Since the last question is so funda¬ 
mental, we shall start there, and perhaps 
in the answer will be found the solution 
of the other questions. 

A basic principle of drainage is that 
"water flowing to'a lower elevation seeks 
a weak structure or fault in the earth’s 
crust, into which it digs its trench." 

Mono'Creek'follows' this principle of 
flowing along a fault transverse to the 
axis of the Sierra, and from the high 
crest to the South Fork of the San Joaquin. 
Both'the North Fork and Bear Creek tend 
to'follow this same principle. They also 
join the Mono Creek at an acute angle. 

But the other nine streams in the 
watershed (and Golden Lake) all flow 
either north or south parallel with the 
axis of the range, with no indication of 
trying to follow the westerly slope of 
the Sierra (with Mills Creek deviating 
slightly). The mystery that needs real 
explaining is why'do these nine lateral 
streams empty into Mono Creek at right 
angles to it? 

It could be easily answered if we 
could simply say'that the Recesses (and 
Basins) all followed a series of faults. 

But no evidences of south-north faults 
have been found. We did find several 
east-west faults. Mills Creek found one 
and broke through into the 2nd Recess. 

We found a striking one between 1st Recess 
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PLATE I 


FOUNTAIN HEA D OF MONO CREEK GLACIER 


#1- Left: 

View from the south summit of Mt. Huntington, 
looking across to Mono Pass, with Bear Creek Spire 
showing through the Pass. During the first cycle 
of glaciation, the surface of the glacier reached 
only part way up on Mt. Starr and on the opposite 
ridge to the west. 

During the first cycle, the glacier flowed 
Both westward down Mono Valley and eastward through 
Mono Pass to join Dade and Ahhot Glaciers on their 
way down Rock Creek. On the west side of the Crest, 
the ice lay in a thin sea of ice while on the east 
side it flowed as a river glacier down the narrow 
gorges of the steep eastern escarpment. 

During the earlier part of this first cycle, the 
ice spread across the north shoulder of Mt. Starr 
and almost to the summit plateau of Mono Mesa (dot¬ 
ted line I). Mono Mesa, just off the left margin, 
was never over-run hy the glaciers. The Mono Pass 
Trail runs through the swale Between the flattened 
plateau (center) and the rounded hummock "beyond; 

Both were covered and worn down By the first glacia¬ 
tion. 

Golden Lake (present head of Mono Creek) lies in 
a Basin Beyond the notch at left center. The level 
of the valley upon which the second cycle of gla¬ 
ciers flowed is indicated By dotted line II. It 
lies aBout 200 feet Belov; the first line. 

#2- Upt>er Right: 

Panorama of Mono Pass, 4th Recess and 3rd Recess 
from the upper level of Pioneer Basin. This vievir 
indicates the pattern started By the ancient Juras¬ 
sic folds. 

Here we can follow (By means of the dotted lines 
I, II and III) the levels of the Beds upon which 
the glaciers rested during the first three cycles. 
The fourth cycle seems to Be missing in the 4th Re- 


Recess. Here the later cycles "of glaciers were 
unaBle to Break down the granite Barrier at the 
head of the lake, so that during the last two 
cycles the glaciers took off from the same lev¬ 
el on the lip of the cliff. 

This left the upper Basin at a much higher 
elevation than in the other Recesses. For that 
reason the glaciers remained there stronger and 
more active than in the others. 

Mono Rock (center) was glaciated during the 
first cycle. 

* * * * * * # 

#3-Lower left: 

Looking "from the upper Basin of 4th Re¬ 
cess toward Pioneer Basin, with Mts. Stanford 
and Huntington on the skyline. The saddle over¬ 
looking McGee Greek Basin is at left margin. Be¬ 
fore the Great Ice Age, 4th Recess Creek flowed 
through this gap to join McGee Greek. During 
the first cycle of glaciation, the ice spread out 
thinly over all of Pioneer Basin, overflowing 
through this gap into the McGee Basin. After the 
first cycle, 4th Recess Creek reversed its course 
and flowed south into Mono Creek. 

The various Benches unon which the different 
cycles of glaciers rested can Be readily seen and 
are identified By the dotted lines I, II and III. 

This picture also shows the Basins of the three 
source glaciers for Mono Creek Glacier from the 
north out of Pioneer Basin; from the east 
(through the right hand notch) out of Golden Lake, 
and from the south (at our feet) out of 4th Re¬ 
cess. 
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and Bear Creek. The saddle we used in 
climbing to Grandma’s Nubbin has all the 
earmarks of a fault. There is a decided 
fault between Pioneer and Hopkins Basins 
just south of Mt. Crocker. 

Then why, during and after the Sierra 
untilting, did not these lateral streams 
break through and flow westward as did all 
the'other streams throughout the range? 
Seemingly, there was some other Condition 
that Counteracted our fundamental flow 
princinle. 

So, we here propose a solution which 
seems to solve the mystery and hope that 
someone among our readers will show us 
Where we are wrong and suggest, a better 
one. 


First, we fall'back on Dr. Francois 
Matthes’ explanation for the hanging 
valleys in the Yo Semite'. Second, we refer 
to our findings of the Past two summers 
as explained in the 1951 and 1952 Base 
Camp Books. These showed that a high 
plateau existed before the Pleistocene 
between the Sierra Crest and an ancient 
volcanic range lying to the west and 
extending from the Goddard region to 
Minaret-Ritter-Banner Range. This high 
level plateau'was further accentuated by 
our findings of this summer on Volcanic 
Plateau, as developed in another article 
on the subject in this book. 

So, we are assuming these three factors 
in'the following discussion. For those 
who are not familiar with these previous 
articles, we are repeating sufficient of 
the matter so that they will understand. 


We hope that others will not be bored by 
the repetition. 

That we may all get'the same picture, 
let us go back 150,000,000 years to the' 
Jurassic Period, When the western portion 
of the American continent lay under'the 
sea. Thousands of feet of mud and ooze 
covered the bedrock. These are the Same 
sedimentaries we found last summer in the 
Enchanted Gorge and the summer before on 
both sides of Shadow Creek. 

Incidentally, we hope that you will 
pardon our only highlighting certain 
points, millions of years apart and perhaps 
over-simplifying some of the obscure and 
complicated happenings, otherwise we Would 
never get to the important issues about 
the Mono Recesses. 



Early in the Jurassic Period, internal 
changes within the earth caused the sedi¬ 
mentary layers to wrinkle into vertical folds 
























These folds were universal for all of the 
Sierra Nevada and trended from south-east 

to north-west-much as do the Mono Recesses 

today. (For the balance of the article,we 
shall give this direction as simol'y south- 
north, as all of the ancient streams flowed 
toward the north.) 

Dr. Matthes explains this theory very 
fully and conclusively in his "Professional 
Paper on the Yosemite,"and we refer you 
to it. It is'repeated in less technical 
language in his "Incomparable Talley" which 
every lover of the Sierra should read and 
keep on his reference shelf. After read¬ 
ing these books, you will'understand how 
the sedimentary ripples could some day 
become the magnificent mountains we admire 
se much today. 



Granite enters the picture 


Later, in that same Jurassic Period, 
molten granite, under great pressure, 
boiled up from deep down in the earth and 


flowed up and into the folded sedimentaries. 

There it slowly cooled-and in cooling, 

crystallized into'the various forms of 
pepper-and-salt rocks we know as granite, 
with its crystals of quartz and flakes of 
mica glistening in the sunlight, to give 
to our mountains the name suggested by 
John Muir, "The Range of Light." 


As the granite cooled, it shrank, 
leaving a web of open cracks and fissures. 
Into these were forced thin layers of 
aplite and pegmatite. 

These are the White and pinkish 
intrusions that crisscross the granite 
walls and lend them contrast. Being of 
a closer and tougher texture, they resist 
weathering and often stand out as pro¬ 
truding veins and seams. 
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PLATE II 


VIEW DOWU MOITO CREEK VALLEY 

#1- Left : 

Standing on the 12,000 foot contour (just 
above the level of the valley "bed for the Mono 
Glacier during the first cycle) on a south shoul¬ 
der of Mt. Huntington, we can easily see the ben¬ 
ches along the walls of Mono Creek Valley which 
indicate the floor levels of the four cycles of 
glaciation of the Pleistocene Ice Age. Each lev¬ 
el is outlined with dotted lines* 

The arrow points to a hypothetical spot 
11,250 feet above Pish Camp at the junction of 2nd 
Recess Creek with Mono Creek, This point, up 
there in mid-air, suggests the level at which the 
two valleys crossed during the first cycle. 

The dot-dash line is a segment of one drawn 
from a saddle on the south rim of the watershed to 
a similar one on the north rim and suggests where 
the ancient transverse valley (now occupied by the 
4th Recess and Laurel Canyon) may have crossed 
before stream erosion and glaciation had lowered 
its level to the 11,250 foot mark. 

Lava Dome (from which the next series of pic¬ 
tures was taken) can be seen to the left and just 
under point 11, 250. We call your attention par¬ 
ticularly to Lava Dome, as it was a prominent fac¬ 
tor in the formation of the Mono Recesses. 

As you can see here. Mono Valley is an excel¬ 
lent example of a U-shaped glacial valley. 


EROM SHOULDER OP MT. HOTTIHGTOU 
#2 and # 3 - Ri^ht : 

View from the south summit of Mt. Hunting- 
ton. We are here at an elevation of 12,340, 
just above where the surface of the ice came, 
during the first cycle* 

It is evident that the shoulder below us 
has been worn down by the glacial ice, but the 
ragged crest at our feet has never been covered 
by ice, as any climber who has worked his way 
along this series of pinnacles can testify. 

In the upper right picture, we have at¬ 
tempted to show hov/ the Mono Creek Valley ap¬ 
peared at the heighth of the fourth cycle of 
glaciation. 

When this cycle started, tributary glaciers 
tumbled out of all of the Recesses and Basins in 
spectacular ice falls. Some small tongues of 
ice came from smaller amphitheaters on the rid¬ 
ges between the Recesses. 

However, this cycle waned rapidly and the 
lateral glaciers dwindled, withdrawing up into 
their respective valleys and leaving behind a 
succession of terminal moraines. It was over 
these mounds of boulders and detritus that we 
were forced to climb as we worked our way up 
into each of the Recresses, Basins and canyons. 
Many of them formed the restricting dams behind 
which were later formed lakes and meadows. 












MONO CREEK VALLEY 
Downstream from lift# Huntington 
At present and during 4th Cycle of Glaciation 


P/a. ft R 




















Next came the Cretaceous Period, a long 
and quiescent period of nearly 70,000,000 
years. The wrinkled earth rose above the 
sea and then, during millions of winters, 
the storms washed the soil from the hills 
and the floods'carried off the load to 
form a new deposit in another sea. Streams 
deepened the valleys through the sedimen- 
taries and into the granite bedrock. 

Thus were first formed the grooves 
which our present-day streams now follow. 

It was a slow process, as the granite 
was far more resistant than the sedimen- 
taries. But, with the pattern once set, 
the water readily followed the existing 
valleys. 
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Some geologists suggest that these 
streams flowed northward until they 
emptied into the great San Joaquin River 
At that time, they proposed that its 
source was in some eastern range of 
mountains According to this hypothesis 
it broke through our series of folded 
hills at Mammoth Pass and emptied into 
the sea which then occupied the San Joa¬ 
quin Valley. In which case , 2nd Recess 
Creek flowed north through Laurel Creek 
Valley and finally reached Fish Creek. 
















Mono Creek gets its start 


The next important change came about 
60,000,000 years ago, during the Eocene 
Epoch. The Pacific Slope underwent its 
final ma.ior erogenic upheaval. The Sierra 
block from Lassen to Langley was warped 
upward, with its easterly edge located 
where the Sierra Crest now stands. This 
uptilting continued spasmodically until 
the Great Ice Age. 


As the crest rose,' the gradient of the 
westerly flowing streams increased , as well 
as their erosive power. Some,'like Bear 
Creek, broke from one valley to the next. 
Mono Creek did likewise, breaking through 
one ridge after another, until- it' reached 
Lava Dome and later the San Joaquin (South 
Fork). This is a hurried over-simplifica¬ 
tion of the process as the westward 
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PLATE III 


VIEW UPSTREAM OE MONO VALLEY PROM SUMMIT OE LAVA LOME 


In this series of pictures, we have attempted 
to show what a visitor would have seen, had he 
"been able to climb to the summit of Lava Lome some 
700,000 years ago, then again 300,000 years ago, 
and finally about 90 f 000 years ago. 

Unfortunately we are unable to give you a pic¬ 
ture of a panorama of the area from this viewpoint 
during the firs t cycle , as our spectator and the 
Lava Lome would have been under several hundred feet 
of ice. 

Luring the second cycle, (upper picture) the 
great stream of ice reached almost to its feet and 
its surface was covered with a maze of twisting cre¬ 
vasses caused by the sudden swing to the right. At 
that time, the glaciers emanating from Laurel Canyon 
(to the left) and from 1st Recess (to the right) 
flowed in at a slightly higher level the-n that of 
the main trunk. 

The difference in levels between the Laurel and 
Mono Glaciers continued to increase with each suc¬ 
ceeding cycle. 

Mono Glacier became stronger and stronger as 
its channel narrowed and the thickness of its ice 
increased (its volume remaining approximately the 
same). 


Luring the first cycle, its ice was about 
500 ft. thick and increased to 600 and 700 feet 
during the second and third cycles. Luring 
the fourth cycle its thickness was similar to 
that of the first cycle. 

On the other hand, the ice in Laurel Gla¬ 
cier (about 200 feet thick) did not increase in 
the same proportion, since its channel narrowed 
only slightly from cycle to cycle. Consequent¬ 
ly this glacier joined the main trunk during 
the first cycle in the form of a small cascade 
of tumbling ice. But by the time the last cy¬ 
cle had arrived it was dropping down the 600 
foot cliff in a magnificent cataract of crash¬ 
ing ice and tottering seracs. 

Since we could not have been present to wit¬ 
ness this wonderful spectacle, we can, at least, 
enjoy it in retrospect. 

Lava Lome and the great bulging mass of gran¬ 
ite lying to its west, formed a great barrier to 
the advancing Mono Glacier. Unable to overcome 
and wear it away, the ice stream veered to the 
north and joined Eorth Eork Glacier. Later it 
broke through between the dome and the north wall 
to quarry out a deep narrow gorge. Due to the 
steepness of the walls of this gorge, the trail 
now clirabes up and over Panoramic Point. 









































flowing streams actually headed backward 
along weaker structures, such as the 
fault where Mono Creek now lies. 

The Miocene , '0ligocene and Pliocene 

followed-46,000,000 years of them-— 

and the easterly crest kept on rising. 
Erosion kept apace, until the granites 
were denuded of their sedimentary cover¬ 
ing. The Mono watershed then became a 
great, gray granite basin, a perfect catch- 
basin for millions of storms/ With each 
storm came flash floods, and more wearing 
down of the barren granite. 

Only a minimum of erosion affected the 
summit ridges, while the valleys became 
deeper and deeoer. Many of these summits 
stand today as they were nearly 50,000,000 

years ago-Francois Matthes* Eocene 

plateaus---islands in the sky. Climbers 
standing on the flattened summits of Mills. 
Abbot and Mono Mesa, can feel as if time 
and life had stood still there for these 
eons of time. 

This brings us down to the last million 

years, the Pleistocene Epoch-practically 

to our own time of written history, but 
with this history written by the glaciers 
for us humans to decioher. This epoch is 
also called "The Great Ice Age," although 
less than one-half of it saw heavy glacia¬ 
tion in the Sierra Nevada. 

The ice, during the Pleistocene, 
mantled most of our northern hemisphere 
down to the Canadian border, with exten¬ 
sions down the mountain ranges to about 
the 36° parallel. Two contributing fac¬ 
tors to this glaciation were: The world¬ 
wide reduction in temperature: and 


locally, the final up lift of the Sierra 
block to its •present height. 

This glaciation covered the Sierra in 
four cycles of about 100,000 years each, 
with intervening ■periods of warm, wet 
weather of about 300,000 years / The first 
glacial‘cycle was from 1,000,000 to 
900,000: the second from 700,000 to 
600,000: followed by the third from 
400,000 to 300,000: and finally, the last 
from 100,000 to about 9,000 years ago. 

Each of these arctic -periods left its 
mark on the granite walls of the Mono 
Recesses as we shall see in the balance 
of this article. The present glaciers 
are evidences of "The Little Ice Age” in 
which we are living, and they are all 
disappearing rapidly. They started be¬ 
tween 3000 and 4000'years ago, about the 
time the Giant Sequoia took root. 

But, first, it might be well to con¬ 
sider what the Mono Creek watershed looked 
like when the glaciers took over and started 
on their destructive work. They found it 
a high, corrugated plateau stripped of sed- 
imentaries, with barren granite valleys and 
ridges everywhere. A few dark lava flows 
just west of the 1st Recess gave evidence 
of some volcanic action. Volcanic Knob 
broke through after the first cycle of 
glaciation. 

Mono Valley was then a wide, shallow 
trough that started near the crest in a 
small basin (where now lies Golden Lake) 
between Mt. Starr and Mono Mesa, and 
stopped at Lava Dome. Mono Creek probably 
found its source in that shallow, high 
valley now known as Mono Pass; Other 
remnants of this first stage of the old 



























valley can be seen on the shoulders of 
Mt.'Huntington and Mono Mesa at the 
11,900 contour and in a notch on the 
crest east of G-olden Lake. 

Following down the valley we Can see 
similar flattened shoulders or benches 
high On the sidewalls and buttresses, 
evidences of the old Mono valley floor. 
These will be noted at 11,250 feet east 
of Laurel Creek and 11,200 feet hear the 
North Fork, where it circled around Lava 
Dome. 

It may seem fantastic, as you stand 
at Fish Camp, Where 2nd Recess Creek 
flows into Mono Creek, to look un into 
the skies and realise that 2,650 feet of 
granite had been eroded from above your 
head during the relatively short time'of 
one million years. But such was the power 
of the glaciers and streams, oarticularly 
the streams. 

Let us take this noint in midair above 
Fish Camp and see if we can confirm it in 
some other way. This can be done by chart¬ 
ing similar benches and sculpturing on the 
walls of the 2nd Recess and Laurel Creek 
Canyon and projecting them across Mono 
Creek Valley. Check the accompanying 
photographs on Plates I, II and III, and 
then compare them with the diagramatic 
profiles of Mono Creek. 



Pre-glacial Mono Watershed like an 
old washboard tilted'slightly from 
south to north and more so from 
east to west. 


Next, let us get a bird T s-eye view of 

the Mono watershed-the whole Mono Recess 

area. This aerial view would remind you 
of ah old, battered washboard (or the aerial 
photograph at the head of this article, 
though less heavily etched), with a jagged 
crack running down the center and another 
running down diagonally where Mills Creek 
cuts across from one corner. The board is 
bent slightly in the middle so that the 
corrugations flow from both edges toward 

the center crack-this crack you will 

recognize as Mono Creek. 

The troughs of this washboard represent 
the valleys and the raised corrugations are 
the Jurassic wrinkles'or ridges. Today, 
they stand carved into the mountains and 
valleys we know so well. 
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PLATE 

GLACIAL SCULPTUHIITG3 OH WALLS OP 
AS SEEU FROM 


#1- Upper : 

The east wall of 2nd Recess and that of Mills 
Creek Canyon here show the effects of the four 
cycles of glaciation - as suggested by the dot¬ 

ted lines on the photographs. This picture was 
taken from point 11,641 (Grandma's Bubbin) which 
was over-ridden during the first cycle. The ice 
during that period was part of an extensive mer 
de glace (sea of ice) that covered the whole ba¬ 
sin drained by the three branches of the San Joa¬ 
quin River. The ice, here, was less than 500 feet 
thick and rested (rather than flowed) in shallow 
valleys, the level of which is indicated by dotted 
line I. The ice over-ran everything but the high¬ 
est peaks and pinnacles along the crests of the 
ridges. 

What appears to be a bench above line II was 
originally the sloping sidewall of the valley oc¬ 
cupied by the glacier during that first period — 
some 900,000 years ago. 

The foaming waterfall in the middle foreground 
is only a trickling suggestion of what the mighty 
ice fall was some 50,000 years ago as it cascaded 
over this 900 foot cliff, during the last cycle. 

#2- Lower Left: 

The climbers in this picture are resting on a 
"sloping bench" or what was a side wall of the 
glacial valley during the second cycle. A line 
drawn from the lip of this bench to the dotted 


IV 


2HD RECESS AHD MILLS CREEK 
! WEST RIDGE 


line II on the opposite wall would approximate 
the level of the valley floor during the second 
cycle. 

The spectacular flutings shown here and in 
the upper picture have been caused by millions 
of avalanches and are therefore called avalanch e 
chute s. See accompanying article for full ex¬ 
planation. 

#3- Lower R ight : 

A group of climbers on point 11,641 (Grand¬ 
ma's Bubbin). Directly opposite is Peak 12,241, 
which gives us a close-up view of the marginal 
cliffs with the highest and oldest avalanche 
chutes above. The origin, and significance of 
these sculpturings is fully explained in the ar¬ 
ticle. Here they indicate where, during the 
first cycle, the surface of glacial ice came in 
contact with the granite wall. 

At that time, the upper 300 feet of Peak 
12,241 were unglaciated, while the rocks upon 
which the climbers are sitting were covered by 
hundreds of feet of ice. 

The marginal base lines of the glaciers, as 
indicated by the sloping benches, is shown by the 
dotted lines I and II, for the first and second 
cycles. In this location, however, the benches 
have been partly polished off by the glacierets 
emanating from the poorly developed glacial am¬ 
phitheaters in the middle background. 











































This high." plateau maintains its old, 
but slight slope toward-the north, with 
its peaks (Abbot---13,716 : G a bb —13,711 
and Hilgard—13,36l) along the south edge 
higher than those (Stanford—12,851,' 
Crocker--12,457: and Red & White--12,850) 
on the north edge. Likewise, the saddles 
between'the'south-edge peaks are higher 
than those on the north-edge, reminding us 
that original valley streams flowed north¬ 
ward . 

The watershed also tilted toward the 
west in conformity With the whole Sierra 
block, its highest point being on the 
crest. However, this tilting was not as 
marked as in other Sierra drainages, since 
here an older range of volcanoes was car¬ 
ried up with the granite uplift to form a 
secondary crest to the west. 

Of even more importance da preserving 
the high level of this plateau and in pre¬ 
venting the westward flow of the streams 
was the building up of a dome-like barrier 
west of the 1st Recess and Lava Dome. Both 
Mono Creek and Bear Creek were forced to 
work their way around this obstruction as 
pointed out in our other article in this 
book. 

Thus, the Mono watershed remained high 
and undulating between the two crests, with 
its main watercourse flowing gently into 
the South Fork of the San Joaquin River. 

As a result Of this anomalous condition. 
Mono Creek did not trench its valley as 
deeply as did the Kings, Merced or 
Tuolumne Rivers. Nor did it tear down the 
adjacent ridges, but left them in the 
original pattern of south-east to north¬ 
west valleys. However, during the Great 




Ice Age, Phe valleys reacted to the glaciers 
in two remarkable ways. 

All of the valleys south of Mono Creek 
(the Recesses) are deeper and with high 
perpendicular walls', because their glaciers 
were stronger ——stronger because they re¬ 
ceived more snow, blown over from Lake 
Italy Basin, and also because they faced 
north and were protected from the sun. 

The valleys north of Mono Creek (the 
Basins) were slightly lower and faced 
south, so their glaciers were weaker and 
excavated less deeply. Also, their 
streams having previously reversed their 
courses to flow southward, had less grad¬ 
ient and meandered about, leaving wide, 
flat valleys With sloping walls. That is 
why you had to climb higher to get into 
the basins than into the recesses. That 
is also why the lakes in"the basins 
spread out like bunches of grapes,'While 
those in the recesses were Strung out in 
typical Patei* Noster system. For these 
same reasons, there are now no glaciers 
north of Mono Creek, while there is at 
least one at the south end of each recess. 

Pioneer Creek was the last to reverse 
its direction, and then only after the 
first cycle of glaciation; by which time, 

Mono Creek had lowered its level suffi¬ 
ciently to allow Pioneer Creek to flow 
into it. Before that time, 4th Recess 
Creek flowed northward through Pioneer 
Basin and into McGee Creek. 

So, with these facts in mind, let us 
turn back again and check that hypothetical 
point 11,250, up there in the air. 2,650 feet 
above Fish Camp, and see if it conforms with 


































the floor of the ancient lateral valley- 
now occupied by the 2nd Recess and 
Laurel Canyon. 

We can accomplish this by checking 
the conformance of Mono "Valley floor with 
the benches on the nearby buttresses, 
which represent'the Sides also of the 
ancient valley occupied by the stream 
flowing through 2nd Recess and Laurel 
Canyon. . 

But, before’doing this, we wish to 
point out the role played by these benches. 
Since they are part of the glacial sculp- 
turings on the recess walls, let us ana¬ 
lyze how they came to be. Everyone has 
admired these spectacular sculpturings or 
flutings, particularly in Mills Creek and 
4th Recess, and we refer you to the vari¬ 
ous pictures of these walls in this book. 
See Plates IV, V and VI. 

These flutings are best known as 

"avalanche chutes"-chutes worn down and 

polished by millions of avalanches. While 
these chutes may vary In design, width and 
length, they usually follow a regular 

pattern-a pattern which was fashioned at 

various times during the Pleistocene, but 
modified particularly in the upper sec¬ 
tions, by weathering and by avalanches of 
subsequent glacial cycles. 



Why avalanche chutes have funnels 


By understanding the causes of avalanche 
chutes and particularly of the constricted 
funnels in them, we can grasp how these 
features indicate the levels of the glaciers 
and their valley floors during each glacial 
cycle. As an example, we refer to Mills 
Creek Glacier seen on Plates IV, V and VI. 
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PLATE V 


GLACIERS DO A BIT OE SCULPTURIEG IE MILLS CREEK A ED 2nd RECESS 
AS SEEK EDOM PCIITT 11,641 ( GRAHDMA' S MJBBIH) 


#1- Upper Picture ; 

Here you can see, as accurately as your author- 
artist-editor could paint it, how the watershed of 
the 2nd Recess Creek appeared a million years ago, 
when a great sea of ice covered all of this part of 
the Sierra. Only the 13,000 foot peaks and crests 
stood out above the glistening snows. The summits 
of Mts. Mills, Abbot and Gabb have changed but 
slightly since then. 

During that first cycle, the ice filled the 
shallow valleys and, by persistent quarrying and 
eroding during the ensuing 100,000 years, wore down 
the granite bed rock to a new and lower level. 

Millions of avalanches rolled down the walls 
from the crests to initiate the grooved channels 
which were to become the highly scu3.ptured ava l j !P . c h§. 
chutes that proved so popular with our photographers. 

#2- Middle Pictu re: 

The second picture gives us some idea of condi¬ 
tions during the third cycle, some 700,000 years 
later. The old valley floor that had held the .first 
glaciers had been eroded down, and subsequently the 
secon d had been lowered in a like manner. Here the 
glaciers of the thir d cycle are shown in their "next- 
to—lowest" valley, as indicated in the third picture 
by the dotted lines III. 


#3- Lowest Picture: 

Here we see Mills Creek and 2nd Recess as 
they appear today with the dotted lines indicat¬ 
ing the levels of the various cycles of glaciers. 

The diagonal lines on the skyline suggest 
the thickness of the ice as it filled the sad¬ 
dles between Mts. Abbot and Gabb, and between Mts. 
Gabb and Hilgard (just outside the right-hand mar¬ 
gin of the picture). At that time the great ice 
sheet extended to the south and was continuous 
with that in the Lake Italy Basin. 

This picture is an exceptional panorama of 
the avalanche, chu tes which decorated the east 
wall of Mills Creek and 2nd Recess. 

The funnel-shaped sculpturings below the 
crest of the spur (lower right) show the first 
stage in the development of these av alanche 
chute s, as best seen under Mt. Mills in back¬ 
ground, also illustrate how the upper constricted 
funnels have been widened and polished by the con¬ 
tinuous avalanching during the subsequent cycles 
of glaciation. 

Just below each of the dotted lines you can 
see the marginal c liff s which make a continuous 
"high water mark" indicative of the surface of 
the glaciers where the ice came in contact with 
the granite walls during each cycle of glacia¬ 
tion. 

























Avalanche Chutes sculptured during First Cycle near 
the crest of the canyon walls 


During the first cycle, the glacier 
flowed in a shallow trough, which was then 
high up near the crest of the present 
canyon. The crest then rose only a few 
hundred feet above the surface of the 
stream of ice. During the 100,000 years 
of this first cycle, millions of avalanches, 
carrying tons of show and rocks, slid down 
the sidewalls and onto the glacier. 

These avalanches formed deep grooves in 
the granite,'broad at the top but narrowing 
as they approached the ice. Actually, the 
lower end of each groove or chute is con¬ 
stricted into a narrow funnel. This nar¬ 
rowing of the channel is due to the ten¬ 
dency of the avalanching material to pile 
up on previously fallen snow, thus losing 
its momentum and erosive power. 

Mountain climbers working their way up 
the avalanche chutes find these funnels 
a definite hazard as falling rocks shoot 
through them with terrific force and the 
climber has no means of escape. 


Another feature was being added to the 
sculpturings on the wall during this first 
cycle. All glaciers tend to form around 
their amphitheater walls and along the 
sidewalls near the active ice, a line of 
vertical cliffs. These cliffs are usually 
about 30 feet high and are termed "marginal 
cliffs," and are similar to the wellknown 
"Bergschrund" cliffs. 

These cliffs often prove an insurmount¬ 
able' obstacle to climbers as they climb up 
or down the avalanche chutes. A good idea 
of what these marginal cliffs look like 
can be gained in photograph $2, Plate VI. 
Here, the cliffs were formed by Mills Creek 
Glacier as it flowed by and undercut the 
lower portion of its sidewall. 
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Furthur soulpturings and a Shelf or Bench Is added 

during Second Cycle, 


After'the first cycle of glaciation, 
stream erosion deenened the Talley still 
further so that the glaciers of the second 
cycle rested on a new bed, hundreds of 
feet below. 

The men standing on the snow in nicture 
#2, Plate VI are at the level of the sur¬ 
face of Mills Glacier during this second 
stage. The ice stream filled approximately 
the snace between the two dotted lines, and 
was quarrying out the marginal cliff seen 
below the lower dotted line. Similar cliffs 
(extending diagonally from the end of the 
two dotted lines) were actually the result 
of erosion done during a later period. 

Rising above us on the sloping bench, 
we can see the avalanche chutes formed by 
the innumerable avalanches during the second 
cycle on what had been the sidewall of the 


valley floor under the first glacial 
stream. 

Below the upper dotted line you can 
see the series of marginal cliffs formed 
during the first cycle. Hundreds of 
thousands of years of weathering and ero¬ 
sion have eaten away at these sculpturings 
since they were first formed and conse¬ 
quently, they may be considerably modified. 

During this second cycle, the glacier 
continued to lower the level of the valley 
floor. 
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During the Third Cycle, two tiers of Benches and Cliffs 
and three series’ of Chutes become evident 


If we were to have visited Mills Glacier 
at the end of'the third cycle, we would have 
found conditions as suggested in the above 
diagram. During the 100,000 years of gla¬ 
ciation -period, the third series of ava- 
lanche chutes were formed. Picture tf 3, 

Plate V, shows these first two tiers oerfect- 

iy. 


Of soecial interest is the evidence 
of two tiers of benches indicating the 
two levels of the -previous valley floors. 
Corresbonding benches will be found on 
the o-p-posite wall at identical levels, 

A line drawn between them would indicate, 
at any given point, where the bed of the 
glacial valley lay during each cycle. 


Also, compare the diagram with photogranh 
#2, Plate Y at this stage. 
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Schematic drawing of a Glaciated Valley as we see it 


today with four levels of glaciation showing 


As we saw the valley this summer, free 
from glaciers, at the end of the fourth 
cycle, we can readily recognize the four 
sets of avalanche chutes and the four lines 
of marginal cliffs. The three upper slop¬ 
ing benches, together with the present 
valley floor complete the pictured story Of 
the four cycles. See picture #3, Plate V. 


In addition, we may find erratics and 
morainal matter, depending on how recently 
the glaciers have withdrawn. These may'or 
may not be mingled with extensive fans of 
talus fallen from the canyon walls. Glacial 
polish may be prevalent on the lower por¬ 
tions , while avalanche chutes are less 
evident. 
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#14 PLATS VI 


FURTHER. DETAILS 
OF 

TRANSVERSE VALLEY OF 2ND 

#1— Upper Left! 

Upper end of tails Creek Canyon showing the 
saddle*"between Mts. Abbot (left) and Gabb (right) 
with the thickness of the first glacier indicated 
by the diagonal lines. 

The notch, dubbed Gabbot Pass, originally stood 
at 12,400 feet, as did all of the saddles on the 
south rim of the Mono Creek watershed. However, a 
weak form of granite here was worn down by erosion 
to its present 12,240 feet. 

Benches I, II and III indicate the levels from 
which each of the first three glaciers started. 

These are the southerly remnants of the floor lev¬ 
els of the original valleys as they lay during the 
three cycles. The balance of the valley floors 
have been worn down by the weight and strength of 
the glaciers and by stream erosion. The continual 
tion of these levels can be followed along the side 
walls of the canyon as indicated by the dotted line 
in the following picture and the pictures on Plate V. 

#2- Upper Right: 

From up near Gabbot Pass we look down Mills 

Creek and note the sloping benches- the side 

walls of the valleys occupied by the glaciers dur¬ 
ing the first two cycles. These benches have been 
deeply eroded into avalanche chutes. 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
THE 

RECESS AIN) LAUREL CANYON 

The perpendicular fluted sections of the walls 
near the crest and the flattened summit of Mills 
(right skyline) were never overrun by glaciers, as 
can be seen from here. 

Not 3 the marginal cliffs below both dotted 
lines. Those down on the lo\irer right hand side 
have been formed by the most recent glaciers, as 
they passed by. 

#3- Lower Left : 

View from Mills Creek of Peak 12,241 and Point 
11,641 (Grandma's Nubbin). Here we can see how 
the three glaciated benches flattened out, and can 
readily visualize how they formed the floors for 
their respective glaciers during each of the 
cycles. 

This picture also shows how our valley — and 
its ancient predecessor, crossed Mono Creek Val¬ 
ley at right-angles and was continuous with Lau¬ 
rel Canyon and also with Fish Creek in the dim 
distance. 

#4- Lo wer Right: 

View of Laurel Canyon from Point 11,64l(Grand- 
ma's Nubbin), with Red Slate and Red & White Peaks 
on the skyline. Here we can see how wide and flat 
this valley was left by its meandering stream and 
weak glaciers. The dotted lines follow the base 
levels of the benches for each cycle and show how 
they connected with similar benches on the walls 
of Mono Valley. 


































With these various features serving as 
bench marks, we can follow the geologic 
history of'these lateral valleys for the 
past million years. Let us take the 2nd 
Recess-Laurel Valley. It is' well sculptured 
and can also help us confirm our hypothet¬ 
ical point above Mono Creek at the junction 
with this valley, at 11,250 feet. 

This lateral valley enters the Mono 
watershed via the south rim at the saddle 
between Mts. Hilgard and Gabb, 12,400 feet 
in elevation. After crossing the watershed 
it leaves via'the saddle between Rea & White 
Mt. and Peak 12,238 (12,225 oh the old man). 
The elevation of this saddle is 11,600 feet. 

The difference in elevation between the 
two saddles is 800 feet, a gradient of 
100 feet per'mile. The dash-dot line be¬ 
tween the two‘saddles represents a hypo¬ 
thetical straight line gradient of the 
ancient valley. 

Prom the diagram, it will be noted that 
this line crosses Mono Creek at 11,900 feet. 
650 feet above our hypothetical point, dir¬ 
ectly over the confluence of the two pre¬ 
glacial streams. The fact that the head 
of Mono Creek Valley is also 11,900 feet 
suggests the possibility that the floor of 
2nd Recess-Laurel Valley and that of the 
valley from which Mono Creek started were 
approximately on the same level before the 
uptilting of the Sierra block. Similar 
lines drawn from the south to the north 
saddles of both the 3rd Recess-Hopkins 
Valley and the 4th Recess-Pioneer Valley, 
would likewise cross Mono Creek at approx¬ 
imately 11,900 feet. Prom this, we deduce 
that the uptilting of the Sierra block and 
the erosion accomplished by Mono Creek 


account for the differences in the diagram. 
Confirmation of this assumption can be 
found by following bench, marks ~ along the 
lateral valley walls as they approach 
Mono Creek. 

So, let us plot these points from the 
bench marks in the 2nd Recess-Laurel Valley 
and see how close they"come to~our mark. 
These can also be followed on photographs 
on Plate IV and VI which show the walls of 
2nd Recess, Mills Creek Canyon and Laurel 
Valley. Oh these we have attempted to 
mark the contours of the benches as closely 
as we could. 

EAST WALL : Thus, the valley floor for the 
first cycle started in a saddle at the 
south end of the 2nd Recess at 12,400 ft. 
From there it can be followed along the 
flat bench on the east spur between 2nd 
Recess and Mills Creek along the 11,900 
contour (a half mile from the saddle). 

At one mile, it lay along the bench on 
the east wall of 2nd Recess at 11,860s 
at 1-1/2 miles the bench dropped to 
11,440 feet and at 3 miles it flattened 
out to"11,200 just below the east but¬ 
tress of 2nd Recess. 

From here it crossed Mono Creek Valley 
to a saddle at 11,250 feet, south of Peak 
12,178 on the east buttress of Laurel 
Valley. Prom there it can'he followed 
along a well-defined line of benches and 
shoulders rising gradually to 11,600 feet 
in the Red & White saddle. 

WEST WALL : A similar gradient can be fol¬ 
lowed along the west wall of this combina¬ 
tion valley. Here the line leaves the 
same saddle on the south rim and goes out 
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a half mile to cross 'the north snur of 
Recess Peak at 11,920 feet; then follows 
along'the bench below Peak 12,241 on the 
11,500 ft. contour to the 1-1/2 mile mark: 
thence it drons to 11,300 under Point 
11,641. On the west buttress of 2nd Recess 
the bench lies at‘ 11,160 feet and crosses 
over Mono Creek to a flattened shoulder 
11,120, south of Peak 11,690 and follows a 
succession of benches around Peaks 11,733 
and 11,553 at a slowly increasing gradient 
to the Red & White saddle at 11.600 feet. 

Thus, by nro.iecting a line along the 
bench marks on the east wall of the valleys, 
we cross Mono Creek .iust below the hypothet¬ 
ical noint of 11,250 feet. On the westwall, 
our nro.iected line of bench marks crosses 
Mono Creek at about 11,140 feet. This loss 
of about 100 feet nrobably was due to ero¬ 
sion of the shoulders by the lateral glaciers 
as they swung around toward the west where 
they joined the main trunk of Mono Glacier. 

However, discrenancies may appear here 
and there, as multiple benches often appear¬ 
ed, hroducsed hy varying conditions of the 
ice during any given cycle. However, the 
figures are sufficiently accurate to give 
us a comparative idea of the glaciological 
processes going on during the four cycles. 

Since our interest concerns only the 
physiographic and scenic features, we have 
dealt mostly with the surface manifesta¬ 
tions of the glacial activities. The 
sparseness of recent glacial polish and 
fresh moraines in the Mono Valley led us 
to infer that the glaciers receded early 
during the fourth cycle. 


In the 2nd Recess, the various moraines 
indicated that its glacier reached the Mono 
Glacier only during the early stages of the 
fourth cycle and withdrew rather rapidly up 
the Recess, leaving a long, well-developed 
medial moraine near the lip of the Recess. 
You may remember it,'as that long, round 
mound along the top of which our trail 
traveled. The retreating glacier'also 
left a succession of crescent-shaped ter¬ 
minal moraines along the floor of the 
Recess as far as"the junction with Mills 
Creek. Various parts of our camp were 
located in between these morainal mounds: 
and the boulders which abounded in camp, 
are erratics dropped by the ices as they 
melted away during their retreat. 

The upper end of the medial moraine 
could be seen in the crested spur swing¬ 
ing northward near Mills Creek as it joined 
the main creek. The freshness of the mor¬ 
aines and glacial polish above this point 
testified to the recentness of glacial 
activities there. 

These evidences can be found anywhere 
in the Sierra, so that it was the older' 
forms which held our interest as they told 
us a story that could not be seen with 
equal clarity anywhere else. 

♦ * * * * 

In summarizing, we think that the 
evidences found this summer indicate that: 

The unusual pattern of the Recesses 
was originally laid down by the foldings 
in the Jurassic Period. 








































































The Mono plateau remained level because 
it was contained between the Sierra Crest 
on the east and the ancient range of vol¬ 
canoes on the west and Lava Lome in the 
middle. Also, Mono Creek was partly blocked 
by Lava -Dome and prevented from increasing 
its gradient until after the first cycle. 

Mono Valley is younger than the lateral 
valleys; and the lateral streams all flowed 
north until they reached a predecessor of 

the San Joaquin River-2nd Recess Creek 

flowed through Laurel Canyon and into Fish 
Creek; 4th Recess Creek traversed Pioneer 
Basin and emptied into McGee Creek, and so 
on. The northern section of these streams 
reversed directions and flowed south into 

Mono Creek before the Ice Age-except 

Pioneer Creek which reversed itself much 
later, after the first cycle. 

The glacial sculpturings, seen on all 
the canyon walls, indicated definitely 
that four cycles of glaciation occurred 
during the Pleistocene. Luring the first 
cycle, glaciation consisted of a thin 
labout 500 feet thick) sea of ice that did 
not overrun the higher peaks and ridges. 
During the subsequent cycles, the glaciers 
flowed down the valleys like rivers. The 
valleys were eroded to their present depths 
during the four cycles, but principally 
during the second and third. During the 
first cycle, the ice acted weakly as a 
widespread sheet that lacked directional 
force , and the last cycle was weak and 
did not last long. 

The vertical sculpturings or flutings 
were caused by avalanches, and their sets 
of constricted funnels indicated the levels 
of the ice during the different cycles. 


The four horizontal lines of cliffs were 
formed by glacial erosion along the margins 
of the four ice-streams. 

Moraines, erratics and glacial polish 
were all badly weathered, in Mono Valley 
and in the lower sections of the Recesses 
and Basins, thus indicating that the glae 
ciers retreated early during the last cycle. 

No evidence of recent (post-Pleistocene) 
glaciation was found in the northern basins 
and only small giacierets now remain at the 
heads of the Recesses. These are disappear¬ 
ing rapidly. The only one that is presently 
active is that at the head of the 4th Recess 
under Mt. Mills. 

********* 


While the land-forms in the Mono water¬ 
shed may seem unique, it is our thought that 
once the under lying causes are understood., 
the unusualness of the pattern will become 
clearer and the sculpturings will take on 
a new meaning. 

Similar patterns and land-forms appear 
elsewhere in isolated instances, but no 
where has there been left such a complete 
picture of the Jurassic folds and the 
subsequent geologic history, as we find 
here. 

****** 

By knowing more about our mountains 

****** 

















By knowing more about our mountains 
and by understanding better what makes 
them tick, we gain a deeper appreciation 
of their true values. 

It is to the preservation of these 
values that we, as conservationists and 
Sierrans, are dedicated. And, fundament¬ 
ally, it is that appreciation we hoped 
you would get, while with us in Base 
Camp this slimmer. 

* * * * * 






























VOLCANIC PLATEAU FROM GRANDMA'S NUBBIN 


Looking west across the glaciated upper basin of 
First Recess from Point 11,641 -- Grandma's Nubbin - 
we caught a distant glimpse of the interesting dem¬ 
onstrations of vulcanism in evidence on Volcanic 
Plateau. 

This high, smooth rolling landscape contrasted 
radically with the rugged scenery of the Recesses. 
Its placid appearance was only a softened covering 
for the many convulsive manifestations that had 
taken place there through the ages -- and even re¬ 
cently. 

The small dark eminence on the left skyline is 
Volcanic Knob — a basaltic vent which was torn a- 
part during the second cycle of glaciation. 

The dark, flattened shoulder to its right is 
Lava Dome, a much older formation — and possibly 
the outward evidence of a major interior deforma¬ 
tion that had basically changed the construction 
of the whole Mono Creek watershed. 

For further details about this interesting a- 
rea, read the following article on Vulcanism. 


Photography by Cliff Youngquist 





































































































































VULCANISM 
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BUILD MONO 

by Oliver Kehrlein 


RECESSES 


With nothing "but granite and glacial evi¬ 
dences all about us this summer, it v/as hard 
to realize that another and different type of 
force had contributed to the formation of the 
Recesses, ^.nd yet, vulcanism played a major 
role in this geologic drama, and in a most un¬ 
expected way. 

Perhaps the first evidence we had of vul¬ 
canism in the Mono country was when we took a 
nice hot bath at Mono Hot Springs. . iText, at 
Panoramic Point, from the Mono Valley Trail,we 
caught a glimpse of a black dome across the 
canyon on the southern skyline. There, far above, 

stood the only black dome in the Sierra - all 

of the others are granite. This one is made of 
lava and therefore we are suggesting that it be 
called Lava Dome. 

Since Lava Dome was overridden by the gla¬ 
ciers about a million years ago, we infer that 
it was formed sometime before the Great Ice Age, 
possibly as far back as the l-.yocens, for during 
that epoch, 14,000,000 years ago, vulcanism was 
very active in the Sierra. 

To the west of the dome, extensive flows 
of lava covered the crest and sides of Bear 
Ridge. The whole surrounding plateau stands 
out oddly as an extensive, massive swelling, 
rimmed by sharp granite peaks. It is a strange 
contrast. Several stages of vulcanism have oc¬ 
curred here, as we shall see later. The whole 
formation v/as an important factor in preventing 
the down-grading of the Sierra block at this 
point, and more specifically the. drainage of 
Mono Creek. 

You’ll get an inkling of what we mean by 
studying the pictures in Plate II and noting 
how the lava formations bulged up to sustain 


the high level of the Mono plateau and to become 
an actual flowing barrier to Mono Creek. Anoth¬ 
er view, taken from Lava Dome, itself, looking up 
stream, (Plate III), shows how Mono Glacier had 
to turn to one side to get by the obstruction. 

But before we consider the history of this 
basic problem, let us take a look at other inter¬ 
esting volcanic features on Volcanic Plateau. You 
will see them depicted on Plates VII and VIII. 

On Plate VII, picture #1, you’ll note two dis¬ 
tinct levels formed by the first two cycles of 
glaciation of the Pleistocene Epoch. The first 
came from near the summit of Recess Peak (middle 
background) and overran the higher level to the 
left. The ice v/as not very thick, so that it did 
not cut deeply, but levelled off and rounded the 
terrain. However, as the glacier flowed v/est, it 
v/as stopped by the bulging mass of granite and la¬ 
va on Bear Ridge and separated into two branches, 
one following the channel of Bear Creek, the other 
flowing northward over Lava Dome and down several 
chutes onto Mono Glacier. One of the small swales 
left by this cycle can be seen in picture #3* IRiis 
shallow valley leads into a deep cleft v/est of the 
1st Recess, near the summit of the plateau, the 
ice ran into a small aplite extrusion. But, being 
very thin at this point, it v/as unable to v/ear it 
off. 

Before the second cycle of glaciation arrived 
Volcanic Knob broke through the granite crust, as 
a basaltic (aphanitic) vent, v/ith steaming volcanic 
material filling its throat'. 

This second cycle came from lower down in the 
amphitheater on the west face of Recess Peak (see 
picture #1) and never reached as high as did the 
first cycle, flov/ing by the aplite extrusion and 
eroding it on both sides. It reached part , way 
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up on Volcanic Knob but never overran its summit. 
However, the ice destroyed the east and west walls 
of the vent, exposing its interior filled with 
vesicular tuffa. Here is one place in the world 
where you can look into the throat of a volcano 
and imagine the steaming material surging up 
through the narrow column of "basalt. See pic¬ 
tures #2 and $3* Plate VIII. 

The second cycle deepened the little swale 
into a small valley, where a lake formed later. 

The glaciers during the last two glacial cycles 
did not reach the summit of the plateau. 

Then, more recently, after all of the glaciers , 
had passed, another, fissure disgorged more molten 
lava Which spread out in a wide fan. This fisoUie 
corresponds with that one situated on the west side 
of Lava Dome and' is seen as a deep cleft from Mono 
.Valley. The' .view down the cleft, is seen in Picture. . 

#6, Plate VlflV ; ' . 

* This new eruption caused a small crater on the 
plat.eau which looks fresh enough to' have happened 
yesterday. (Picture #6, Plate VII). However, it 
must have erupted thousands of years ago, as the la¬ 
va which overflowed into the lake has been partly 
huried "by the silt washed down "by the surrounding 
hanks. (Picture #5,' Plate VII). 

The gravel on the shores of the lake was com¬ 
posed of roughened pebbles of granite and hasalt 
which may have lain for a long time at the bottom of 
a much larger lake. Hearby granite boulders gave 
the appearance of having been rounded and polished 
by glaciers. Undoubtedly, they had once’ been pol¬ 
ished by the glaciers, but now the granite was ex¬ 
foliating in thick flakes of weathered rock, due to 
frost action. (Picture #9,. Plate VII). 

An old dead albicaulis pine proved of parti¬ 
cular interest to our botanist companion. It had 
been knocked down in a storm. Subsequently young 
trees had grown over its prostrate form. These 
younger trees were already several hundred years 
old, a perfect picture of a timberline struggle for 
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life. Here is how we reconstructed the story of 
the advance and retreat of the life zone on this 
boreal plateau. The fallen patriarch had possib¬ 
ly taken root about the time of the Crusades and 
grown to a ripe maturity during the warm era of 
the !| sagas I! when Iceland and Greenland flourished 
as a hospitable home for the Danes. The climate 
changed at about 1400, and for over three centur¬ 
ies the earth was gripped in cold such as it had 
not seen for three thousand years. This tree suc¬ 
cumbed to the arctic conditions only to be re¬ 
placed by a new generation when the climatic cycle 
changed and;conditions ameliorated some 200 years 
ago. (Picture #8, Plate VII). 

This plateau, a living .museum of natural his¬ 
tory, will be very accessible to the 195 ^ Base 
Camp, and we hope that many members will visit it 

and study its many interesting features. 

$ * * * * * * * * * ❖ * 

And now for the story of vulcanism and its 
part in the building of the Mono Recesses. And so 
we start back 200,000,000 years ago, when the old¬ 
est volcanic material we know of in the Sierra was 
forced up among the sedimentaries of the Triassic 
Period. Some Base Campers may remember these for¬ 
mations on both sides of Shadow Creek near where 
we camped in 1951. These we saw again last year 
on Mt. McGee and Charybdis at the head of the En¬ 
chanted Gorge. The two areas mark *the northerly 
f and southerly ends of a great Sierra fault, and 
through this fault erupted a series of volcanoes. 

This range of volcanoes had a definite part 
in the unusual construction of the Recesses. It 
rode piggy-back on the Sierra block as it was 
raised to its present height and became a second¬ 
ary crest, far to the west. Thus the land in be¬ 
tween remained as a high basin. Its streams, lack¬ 
ing a westward gradient, did nob dig deep valley 
trenches as did other great rivers of the Sierra. 
Most of its little streams continued on their ori¬ 
ginal courses to the north. 
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PLATE 


VII 


VULCAHISM ADD GLACIATION 
JOIil FORCES OiT VOLCA1TIC PLATEAU 


#1: From Recess Peak (center skyline) the gla¬ 
ciers during the first cycle surrounded the 
peak almost to its summit and spread out in all 
directions as an expansive sea of ice. It cov¬ 
ered the upper plateau (Point 12,205) on the 
left skyline and over-ran Volcanic Plateau, 
joining Mono Glacier to the north. Meanwhile 
certain shallow channels were started in the 
amphitheater on the west side of Recess Peak 
and spread out in two tranches. The weaker one 
flowed north to join the Mono Glacier and the 
stronger branch flowed westward to join forces 
with the Bear Creek Glacier. The north branch 
did not readh the level of the upper plateau 
(as seen in this picture) but flowed through a 
shallow swale between it and Volcanic Plateau, 
covering the latter with a thin sheet of ice. 

#2: Volcanic Plateau, levelled by two cycles of 
glaciation - the second leaving behind occa¬ 

sional basaltic erratics as its retreated. 

# 3 : Saddle east of Lava Dome (middle distance 
at left margin). The first and second cycles 
flowed through this saddle to join Mono Glacier. 

Red Slate and Red & White Peaks can be seen 
on the distant skyline. 

#4: Basalt boulders, probably part of the re¬ 
cent lava from the crater (center skyline) 
partly covered with silt. 


#5: Panorama of Volcanic Plateau, showing Volcanic 
knob on the right skyline. This volcanic erup¬ 
tion broke through a fissure some time after the 
first cycle of glaciation. 

In the center background is a recent volcanic 
crater which has never been covered by glacial ice. 
From it came a widespread flow of lava which part¬ 
ially filled the granite valley formed by the sec¬ 
ond cycle of glaciers. A lake once occupied this 
degression, which was later filled in with basaltic 
and granitic deposits. 

# 6 : Remnants of a recent volcanic crater which 
shows no evidences of glaciation. The preceding 
lava flow presumably came from this crater. 

# 7 : Weathered pebbles of basalt and granite which 
had been washed down from the surrounding slopes 
to settle in the lake bottom, now dry. 

# 8 : Dead albicaulis pine which possibly lived 
about a thousand years ago. It died during the 
period of extreme cold (between 1400 and 175®)• 

The surrounding forest of younger trees has grown 
since the climate became warmer and caused the 
life zone to rise again to this elevation. 

# 9 : Granite boulder on Volcanic Plateau, showing 
possible early glacial polish. Present exfolia¬ 
tion was due to weathering and nivation (frost 
action). 
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You can get a slight idea of what this 
old "basin might have looked like by studying 
the pictures on Plate II. Here, looking 
down Mono Valley from Mt. Huntington, you 
can see on the western skyline the Kaiser 
Ridge. This ridge runs south to north, 
with the ancient volcanic range lying to 
its west, prevented stream erosion from 
"breaking through. 

Thus the ancient Goddard-Minaret-Ritter- 
Banner Volcanic Range is the first and possib¬ 
ly the remote factor in the formation of our 
Mono Recesses. The second factor is much 
younger, so let us take another look at that 
view from Mt. Huntington. 

Half way down Mono Valley there seems 
to he a dark rounded harrier blocking the 
whole valley. It is Lava Dome and it complete¬ 
ly blocked the old Mono Valley when it was 
flat and 2600 feet higher up, as explained in 
our article on glaciation. Lava Dome repre¬ 
sents another stage of vulcanism, probably 
that of the Myocene Epoch, of which we have 
many evidences in the Sierra. 

Lava Dome is only one evidence of vulcan¬ 
ism in that area. Under tremendous internal 
pressure, a great mass of molten magma was for 
forced up from deep down in the earth. It 
seethed up under the granite, pushing it up 
into a great bulging dome that filled the north 
end of Bear Creek Valley. 

This mammoth intrusion so changed the to¬ 
pography that Bear Creek was cut off and had to 
seek a new course around the south face of the 
bulge to reach its western drainage. It also 
blocked Mono Valley and the creek was forced to 
flow north-west into the llorth Pork Channel. 
Later, with the help of glacial ice, it worked 
down into the contact fissure between bulge and 
the north wall to erode a deep, canyon-like g57 


gorge. Those who took the river trail to Mono Creek 
were struck by the spectacular rocky gorge which 
marks this contact line. 

Thus the direct result of this volcanic intru¬ 
sion was that Mono Creek was prevented from heading 
back and deepening its channel and thus increasing 
its gradient. If this volcanic intrusion had not 
taken place, other east-and-west streams would have 
cut through the old ridges and established westward, 
flowing rivers similar to Mono Creek. Ue have in 
mind a possible stream starting in Mills Creek Val¬ 
ley, flowing through the saddle south of Grandma's 
Dubbin, thence through a badly shattered fault north 
of Recess Peak, and finally into an east branch of 
Bear Creek. So, instead, all of the Recess Creeks 
continued, to flow northward in their leisurely way 
into Mono Creek, and this creek was likewise meander¬ 
ing lazily to Lava Dome from which it dropped more 
rapidly into Vermilion Valley, poasibly by way of 
the flattened shoulder above the Vermilion Cliffs 
and into Cold Creek. 

It was not until the coming of the Great Ice 
Age that the combined, strength of the streams and 
glaciers was able to deepen Mono Valley to its pre¬ 
sent gradient. 

Thus Hature, in building for us the spectacular 
Mono Recess, has used most of her greatest mountain- 
building forces. Eirst she laid down a foundation of 
molten granite. Then through a series of titanic 
earthquakes she raised the block of granite. Hext, 
she introduced steaming lavas to maintain this 
heighth, and having accomplished this, she promptly 
began to tear it all down. To do this, she called 
on the greatest of her destructive agents, the gla¬ 
ciers. Here, in the Recesses, we find an extraordin¬ 
ary example of the interplay of the earth's internal 
heat and external cold, leaving the jet-black basalts 
on the one hand and the glistening snow and granite 
on the other, in strange contrast, but scenery at 
its best. 
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PLATE VIII 


V0LCA1TIC PLATEAU AMD KITOB 


#1: Volcanic Plateau with Volcanic Knob and an 
aplite extrusion on the distant skyline. 

#2: This granitic (aplite) monument withstood 
the second cycle of glaciers, after having been 
over-run and partially eroded by the first. Eor 
600,000 years it has stood out above the pla¬ 
teau, gradually disintegrating from the action 
of wind and frost. It now stands 20 feet high— 
a perfect lookout point for eagles and other 
birds. 

#3: Volcanic Knob is the remains of an old vol¬ 
canic vent, which, after the first cycle of gla¬ 
ciation, pushed its way up through a local weak¬ 
ness in the earth's crust to pour forth basalt 
(aphanitic) over the surrounding area. Through 
the throat of this basaltic vent came frothing 
up steam-filled vesicular tuffa. 

During the second cycle, a thin sheet of 
ice covered the Plateau and surrounded the Knob. 
As the crest of the Plateau lies to the north, 
the ice here flowed south toward Bear Creek Gla¬ 
cier. While passing, it underminded and quar¬ 
ried off the east and west walls of basalt, 
leaving the interior of the vent ejq>osed, as if 
in cross section. 


#4: Contact line between the basalt wall and its 

tuffa contents - a strange contrast of black and 

gray; of close-grained columnar grayish basalt 
and the nonconformed, spongey black tuffa. 

One can easily imagine this latter material 
seething and fuming as it forced its ’way up 
through the narrow tubular column of hard basalt. 

#5 : Snow cornice overhanging an avalanche chute 

on the north face of Lava Dome. Here we can see 
how the upper portion of the long snow bank has 
broken away to drop down and carry with it tons 
and tons of ice, snow and rock. Thus are formed 
the characteristic avalanche chutes, so well known 

on granite walls- but here cutting its vertical 

path down through the basalt. 

#6: Contact fissure at the west edge of Lava 
Dome, between the dark columns of basalt on the 
right and the domed mass of light gray granite of 
Bear Ridge on the left. This sheer cleft is be¬ 
ing continuously shattered by avalanches which 
drop directly into Mono Creek Valley, directly 
below. 
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The need for detailed study of Sierra 
glacrers and the suitability of - Powell 
Glacier as a subject for such a study were 
brought forward by Oliver Kehrlein three 
years afo, when we were together in that 
never-to-be-forgotten Base Camp on the 
shores of Dingleberry Lake. Many of us 
had climbed to the glacier and examined it 
carefully from terminal moraine to berg- 
schrund. 

We had noted how closely its granite 
walls enclosed it on both sides. On these 
walls we could establish permanent refer¬ 
ence points from which to determine rate 
of movement and changes in surface eleva¬ 
tion more readily and with greater accuracy 
than would be possible with a glacier hav¬ 
ing unstable morainal deposits along its 
lateral margins. Also this glacier .is 
readily accessible ..and the local packer f 
Art Schober, is cooperative. Fortunately 
we could count on the apparent goodwill of 
the local glamaids. (See 1950 Base Camp 
Book.) 

During 1951 the project got no farther 
than the talking stage, as Dan Cupid robbed 
us of one member of the proposed survey 
party. (Gene Serr III - married to Nancy 
Wilson, June, 1951 - both Base Campers in 
1952.) 



BY CENE i!: SERR il 


The heavy snows of the winter 1951-52 
resulted in an abnormally deep deposit on 
the glacier, which prevented our surveying 
the ice last year. 

In 1953, however, everything seemed 
favorable, and early Saturday morning, 
September 5, Oliver with crampons, ice 
axes and other snow and ice equipment met 
me in Davis. We loaded my old Dodge with 
a week’s rations, camping, surveying and 
hole-boring equipment, and twenty fourteen 
foot, two inch bamboo poles. The poles 
vrere tied to a ski rack on top. We picked 
up Dick' Tarble (of the Weather Bureau) in 
Sacramento and headed for Bishop. In the 
meantime Gene Serr III had started from 
Santa Barbara and was coming north over 
Highway 395. We weathered a spectacular 
thunder storm near Hell’s Gate (which did 
not augur well) and finally arrived at 
North Lake about midnight. 



We were awakened at daybreak by loud 
protests from the packers. They did not 
like those fourteen-foot poles. But Art 
Schober saved the,,.day by loading them him¬ 
self on his steadiest gray pack mule. From 
Sabrina we started up the trail, the switch- 
backs, and past Blue Lake. Near the Emer¬ 
ald Lakes fork*, the pack train caught up 
with us. The gray mule’s ears were bumping 
against the poles at every step, but Art 










































was personally conducting him, and poles 
and mules were still safe# 

After lunch at Dingleberry Lake we 
searched for evidence of the two hundred 
Base Campers who had been there three years 
previously. It was hard to find. We would 
not have been able to locate commissary 
had we not known its location so intimately. 

We went past Pee Wee Pothole, Topsy 
Turvey, and Drunken Sailor, looked in on 
Hungry Packer, and then over the spur and 
there below us lay Moonlight Lake with its 
metallic sheen from glacial flouri 

All our equipment was piled at the up¬ 
per end of the lake, including the poles. 
Art had managed to get them there without 
serious mishap to them or his valuable 
mule. Some made camp, others packed the 
glacier equipment around the head of the 
lake and up the ledges. But we were not 
yet adjusted to the 11,000 foot elevation, 
as evidenced by our puffing and panting. 

Monday morning we started early, each 
loaded with forty pounds of•surveying and 
hole boring equipment, poles, cameras, ice 
and snow gear and lunches. We climbqd 
several cliffs and talus slopes above- the 
lake to reach the lower end of a narrow 
couloir that extends along the east edge 
of the moraine. Crampons came out of our 
packs and were strapped on for the day. 
This was "Crampon Point" above which they 
become a necessity. Unfortunately, our 
snow boulevard was not continuous. It was 
interrupted by five stretches of large 
talus blocks, over which we had to climb-- 
no easy task with heavy loads and shod with 
crampons. Oliver wore out his old crampons 


completely on the trip. (After many years 
of faithful service he is retiring them to 
a place on the wall with his other mementos.) 

After packing one load to the glacier, 
we doubled back for another, so did not 
actually start the survey until two dfclock 
the first day. It was about four miles 
from Moonlight Lake to our high.camp on a 
medial moraine of the glacier, with a dif¬ 
ference in elevation of 1A0Q feet. The 
bergschrund is about five hundred feet 
higher, at approximately 12,960 feet eleva¬ 
tion. 

On the glacier we first laid out a 
north and south base line along the center 
from the lower end of the snout (where it 
begins to disappear under the rocks of the 
terminal moraine) to the bergschrund.- - We 
found this to be 17BB feet on the slope. 
It was measured accurately with a steel 
tape and stations established every three 
hundred feet. On the second day the trans¬ 
it was set up at each of these stations and 
locations were marked by one man carrying 
the rod back and forth across the glacier, 
while the transitman recorded the data 
needed for making a contour map and pro¬ 
files. This surveying took all the time 
of two men for the next four days. The 
sidewalls were marked where the crosslines 
intersected -them at ninety degrees from 
the base line. Finally a bench mark was 
established on a rock ledge at the base 
of Powell Ridge directly beneath the square 
summit block and just off the northeast 
edge of the glacier. This bench mark was 
tied indirectly with all points on the 
base line and with the summits of Mts 
Darwin and Goethe by triangulation. 
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INSIDE POWELL BERG-SCHRUND 


For the benefit of those Base Campers who visited 
Powell Glacier on our 1950 Base Camp, we here present 
a view into its bergschrund as we found it this year. 

They will also be interested in Gene Serr's ac¬ 
count of this year's glacial study. We spent a week 
on the glacier after Base Camp, as part of a world¬ 
wide project and in cooperation with the Geophysical 
Union. 

His account of this expedition follows. 


Photography by Eugene SerrII 

























































































































The plan is to re-survey the glacier 
at intervals (preferably every year) and 
determine changes in elevation and contour 
of the surface. Changes in profiles along 
the base line and cross lines can be plot¬ 
ted. Thus we hope to be able to ascertain 
accurately all variations of the glacier’s 
surface both horizontally and vertically. 
If we can follow this up for a period of 
vears we may be able to obtain data which 
will help measure long range climatic 
changes. Work along this line is also 
being done in Sweden, Canada and Alaska. 

Each morning we came up loaded, as more 
equipment was needed. As our wind improved 
we cut down the climbing time. Friday we 
made it to the glacier by ten, leaving 
Moonlight Lake at about seven o’clock. Our 
return trips started at four-thirty or 
five. 

While the surveying was being done by 
two members of the party, the other two 
were boring holes for the poles. One was 
placed at each station on the base line 
and at locations one hundred twenty-five 
feet east and west of this line in the up¬ 
per part of the glacier. Holes were made 
four feet deep so that ten feet of pole 
were visible above the surface. Poles had 
been painted beforehand with two-inch black 
bands at two-foot intervals. 

Boring the holes was difficult in the 
solid ice of the lower part of the glacier. 
We used a one-inch soil tube and eight- 
pound hammer to force the tube down, then 
enlarged it with a specially made heavy 
augur. Fifty strokes of the hammer would 
deepen the hole less than one inch in the 
solid ice. Enlarging it took just as long. 


Some holes required two hours of steady 
work of two men. In the upper part of 
the glacier near the bergschrund we en¬ 
countered only nfev§ (compact snow) and 
could set a pole there in less than a half 
‘hour, using the soil tube and a lighter 
soil,augur for boring the holes. All 
poles were lined up by transit and set 
vertical by a plumb line. 

How many of the poles will be standing 
upright when we return next year? We 
fully expect that some will be down, es¬ 
pecially in the upper part of the glacier. 

The firn line is apparently shifting 
upward rather rapidly. This could result 
from a consistent rise in temperature 
over a period of years. The old fir® 
line evidently had been about at our point; 
”F”, but a new line seems to be forming 
near our point ”G”, three hundred feet up 
'the slope, j 

We spent some time studying the lami¬ 
nations, which consist .of alternating 
layers of very hard and only slightly 
softer ice, noticeable in the lower part 
of the glacier. These lines carry out 
into the pedestals which support "toad¬ 
stool” rocks. We also determined and re¬ 
corded the depths of the various compact 
layers below the surface at all stations 
above the firn line. 

■ • • v *. 

The bergschrund was given considerable 
attention. It was found to be fifteen 
feet wide and sixteen feet deep where it 
was largest, just below the headwall near 
the west side. Interesting pictures of 
the icicle formations were taken. 













While working on the upper part of the 

glacier and near the walls we were obliged 
to keep a constant watch for falling rocks. 
On the second day one boulder, about two 
feet in diameter, started near the top of 
the headwall, shot down the chute and sped 
directly toward Gene III and Dick. Dick 
started at a run for the margin of the 
glacier with the rock swerving and follow¬ 
ing him. It slowed down as it reached the 
flatter part of the slope and Dick was 
able to outdistance it. Many small rocks 
came down the chute at high speed, but 
none of them hit us. 

We were fortunate in having Dick, a 
meteorologist, in the party. He gave us 
special up-to-the-minute weather forecasts 
at frequent intervals and thus we were 
provided with perfect weather all week. 
Night minimums of thirty-eight to forty 
prevailed at Moonlight Lake and twenty- 
nine to thirty-one on the glacier. The 
only precipitation- was a short period of 
graupel on one day, with lightning on our 
old friend Mt. Darwin nearby. 

Almost every night at about .eight 
o*clock large boulders would break loose 
and roll down the lower face of the termi¬ 
nal moraine just above our camp by the 
lake. There would be a series of "Boom"— 
"Boom"—"Boom” as they bounded down the 
steep slope. We could see the sparks fly 
as we watched from our camp. 

We finished on the glacier late Friday 
afternoon and sacked a double load of our 
equipment down. Saturday morning we cele¬ 
brated with our only fish breakfast—we 
had not taken time to fish before.. Then 


we packed our gear and started for Sabrina. 

Gene III and I caught more trout on the 
way out, while Oliver and Dick explored 
some of the remoter lakes under Mt. Thomp¬ 
son. 


We all are looking forward to a con¬ 
tinuation of the study next year. 
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SENTINEL OF THE SIERRA 


A sight that will linger long in our memories is that 
of the majestic old junipers standing on some bold, storm 
swept buttress, where the winds have buffetted them and 
the" lightning bolts have shattered their trunks and 
branches. And yet they bring forth new growth in their 
struggle for survival. 

Such a tree typifies the undying spirit which should 
insoire every Sierran to keep up the fight for our 
scenic heritage, against all odds, no matter how insurmount¬ 
able it may seem. 


Photography by James MacBride 
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from 3 ^ Fi'r^-t BaSZInCtn 5ho\A/ byCKoi-(<kS Hd S<2.(/fctn<2 


We’ve t^ome to love this Recess 
Where the weeks have flown so fast. 
Soon we'll leave it in its solitude 
As in the ages past. 

Tonight between these granite cliffs 
Our human voices ring. 

Next week again the water 

With the birds and winds will sing. 

So goodbye to peaks and canyons 
For perhaps another year 
When all the strife of city life 
Will fade again up here. 

Dame Nature at this altitude 
Waves a doubly potent wand. 

We leave with happy laughter 

And friendship’s strengthened bond. 


This trip will soon be memory 

Yet through the coming years 

How fond will grow the sights and sounds 

That bless our eyes and ears. 

The Sierra Club will strive anew 
To kindle high endeavor 
To follow in Muir's footstep 
To preserve for man forever 

The Sierra with its grandeur 
Its beauty and its calm. 

Which can bestow, for those who seek, 

On heart and soul, a balm. 

Again we'll see the faces 
Round the camp fire's friendly glare 
Where leaping flames consumed each night 
An effigy of care. 
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